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PREFACE 


T his volume concludes the task which I undertook 
more than twenty-two years ago, and which represents 
the labour of a life-time, for ever since I began the study 
of Persian in the summer of i88o, being then only eighteen 
years of age, the desire to write a complete Literary History 
of Persia has increasingly possessed me. The first instal- 
ment, “from the earliest times until FirdawsC carried the 
history down to the early days of the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, and was published in 1902 ; and the con- 
tinuation, down to the Mongol Invasion in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, in 1906, both these volumes being 
published by Mr Plsher Unwin. P'ourteen years c!a|)sed 
ere the third volume, entitled A History of Persian Litera- 
ture under Tartar Dominion 126^-1^02), saw the liglit. 
The reasons which led me to issue it in a form and under a 
title differing somewhat from its predecessors are explained 
on p. viii of the Preface, but essentially it constitutes the 
third volume of the Literary History of Persia, just as this, 
which deals with the last four centuries (a.D. isoo-”I924), 
and is entitled, as foreshadowed in the same Preface (p, ix), 
A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, is to be 
regarded as the fourth and last volume of the work. 

Although I cannot regard this present volume as superior 
to its three predecessors in form or interest, and am fully 
aware of its defects, I think that it contains more new 
matter and represents more original research than the 
others. Owing to tlic opinion prevalent not only in .Europe, 
but to a considerable extent in Turkey and India also, that 
poetry is the only department of Persian literature which 
merits much attention, and that little poetry worth reading 
has been produced since the time of J/imf, the literature of 
the last four centuries has been very much neglected, and 
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the sources of which I have made use an; almost exclu'iively 
Persian, and, until the nineteenth century is r(;;u:he<l, when 
printing and lithography were gradually iutniduecd into 
Persia, chiefly manuscript. In the formation of my Persian 
library I have always had regard to the najuirenuaits of my 
work rather than to mere beauty of illumination, illustration, 
or hand-writing, and I have been singularly fortunuti- in 
acquiring the very interesting collection of tlie lat<; Sir 
Albert Houtum Schindler and a number of the rare and 
precious manuscripts collected by the late Hajji 'Alxlu'l- 
Majfd Belshah. To Mr A. G. Ellis I am indebted for the 
generous loan, often for a period of several }’cars, of many 
rare books to which I could not otherwise have obtained 
access; while for constant and ungrudging hedp 1 am under 
the deepest obligations to his successor in the Oriental 
Book Department of the British Museum, Mr K. EdwanLs, 
as well as to Dr L. Barnett, the Plead of that Department 
I wish that I could have profited more by the counsel of 
my Persian friends, especially Mfrzd Muhammad Khdn of 
Qazwfn and Hijji Mfrzd Yahyi of Dawlatdbad, during the 
progress of this work, but to my old acquaintance I.Iusayn 
Ddnish Bey of the Ottoman Public Debt, a notable man 
of letters both in Persian and Turkish, I am indelked for 
many valuable and illuminating observations. Another old 
friend, Sayyid Plasan Taqi-zida, fortunately chanced to 
visit this country after an absence of some fourteen )'cars 
while the last sheets of this book were pa.s.sing througlu the 
Press, and he most kindly read through the proots and 
favoured me with numerous observations and corrections 
which will be noticed under the Errata and Addenda. 
From well-read and intelligent Persians the European 
student of their language can learn many things not to be 
found in books, at any rate in books to which he has access, 
while their taste and judgement, even if at time.s he cantiol 
wholly agree with them, are almost always suggc.stive and 
deserving of consideration. Only a few days ago I received 
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a* visit from the learned Shaykh Kcizim ad-DiijayU, an 
Arabic-speaking Slifa of ‘Iraq who has recently joined the 
teaching staff* of the London School of Oriental Studies, 
and I enquired of him what, in his opinion, were the best 
Arabic books on Shi‘a doctrine. He at once named the 
five following works, none of which I had previously heard 
of, much less seen, though all have been printed or litho- 
graphed in Persia : 

(1) Kashfu'l-Ghitd fi Akhbdri Aw I- Mustafa^ by Shaykh 
Ja‘far al-Kabir. 

(2) Kitdbii'l Qawdnin, by al-Qumml 

(3) Kitdbu Rasa' iW sh- Shaykh Miirtadd al-Ansdri, 

(4) J^tvdhiru'l’-Kaldm, by Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. 

(5) Kitdbtdl-WasdHl^ by Hajji Mirzd Husayn an-Niud. 

I will not attempt to thank individually all those who 
by their sympathy and interest have encouraged me in my 
book, or who by their skilful craftsmanship have given it 
form and substance. The writing of it has been a pleasure, 
and the completing of it is a source of thankfulness and 
satisfaction. Even its errors and imperfections will, I trust, 
by provoking criticism and stimulating i*esearch, serve to 
advance and extend our knowledge of the subject, and if, 
as I hope, I have been single-minded in this aim, I shall 
prefer the reasoned criticism of competent scholars to the 
undiscriminating praise of over-zealous friends, even as 
Sa‘df says : — 

0 Ml 3 ^ jf' 

“Thou who recountest my virtues, thou dost me harm in sooth : 

Such is my outward seeming, but thou hast not known the truih.^* 

EDWARD a BROWNE. 


June 12, 1924. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


(The letters T.s. in brackets at the end of a note indicate 
that the correction was suggested by Taqi-zdda.) 
p. 170,1. 14. ('ways/ ' passages (' Tombs ’X 

which gives no good sense.” The washing of the feet before 

praying is a Sunnf practice ; the Shf'a confine themselves to mere 
stroking of the foot {mash) with the damp hand. The clasping of 
the hands mentioned in the succeeding is also characteristic 

of the Sunnfs ; the Shi'a let them hang down by their sides, 
p. 187, 1. 14. "/'br read No Shf'a could have written this 

verse without exposing himself to the charge of blasphemy,” [7'.-,] 

p. 188, last three lines. "The Asrdrd-Shahdda^^ is commonly as- 
cribed to Mulld Aqd-yi-Darbandf, entitled 'the Promoter of 
mourning for the Holy Family^ {M'urawwij~i’>^Azd'’ddri'-yUAhld- 
Bayt)P [T.z,] 

p. 220, last paragraph. " Mention should be made of the poems of 
Safi-'AK Shdh, and of his versihed Persian commentary on the 
Qur^dnJ^ [TIV.] (I can find no mention of him in the Majma^tdi* 
Fusakd^ the Riyddtdl-Arifir^ the Bustdnu^s-Siydjkai^ or any of the 
Catalogues at my disposal) 

p. 221, " Rddagf,” and p. 299, " Rddakf ” should be identical in spelling, 
and I believe that the latter form is the more correct, 
p. 222. " Mention should be made of V. Zhukovski’s collection of 
Persian Tasnifs^ with Russian translations, published at St Peters- 
burg in 1902. Berezine also published nine Ta^nlfs with Englisli 


t It is, however, ascribed, as I have ascribed it, to Ismahl Khdn 
Sarb^z by Edwards in his Cataiogue of Persian Books in the Jhitish 
Museum^ col 302-3. The life of Mulld Aqd-yi-Darbandf, who died at 
an advanced age sometime before A.D. 1873, is given in the Q,isasii*i- 
^Ulamd (Tihrdn lith. ed. of 1304/1886, pp, 7S--9). Amongst his works 
mention is there made of one entitled /Mru%^IMddt fi Asrdri^sM* 
Shahdddt 
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ERRATA AND ADDI^NI'^A 

translations set to music! ami adapted ui tin* piano/ | /: .j (l finci 
that I possess the former work, whii h i’> ni;rA:!ina ubi>» 

CHJtCArO HAFO;i,llArO TBOrHKCTBA, lutt I rann<»t ith-ntitv the latter.) 

p* 33S. “Two half-verses {niimf) have hn^n a«'( idmially omitted after 
1. 7. The two verses should run thus'* ['/'.r. j : - 

0 . ^ 

j 

^ j\j3\ 4jCl | 13 

p. 355,1. 1. There is some diiference of opinion as to the proper vof:ali/.a- 
tion of the place-name which I have writum ‘*'ranukahun/' Iduif- 
zdda thinks it should be “ Tunuktlbinp” while Rid.i {|ul{ Khdn in 
his Anjummt-drd-yi-Nddri gives it as 'ranak/ibun/' 

pp. 369-370. “The titles *" Mu}iaqqu^-i‘-ArdaHli^ and ^ Muqttddasd- 
Ardaddi’ both hdong to MuUa Ahmad, so that the lira line on 
p. 370 should read “The same mujtahid of Ardabih also c^niitied 
Muhaqqiqi^ etc. 

p. 370, last line. “Hdjji Mirzd Hasan-i-Shfnlri and Hajji lMfrz.1 Hasan- 
i-Ashtiydni are not to be mentioned in the same breath. The 
former was to the latter as a king is to a petty local g<n*ernor.'* 

p. 373. “Aqd Jamdl-i-Khwdnsdrf was the author of the well-known 
book on the superstitions of Persian women entitkui KihU>4- 
KultMm Nana. His father, Aqd Husayn-i-Khw;lnsari, was called 
UstdduH-KullfVl-Kull (‘the Master ot All in AH'), and, besides 
many facetta, wrote glosses on the Shahtd-i-ilhitti's eominenlary 
on the [Tija.] 

p. 378, 11. \()etseqq. “Many similar catechi.sms (with such titles .as 
Rndla-NamaHyya, MasHla, Nukhba, and the like) have been < (im- 
posed in the last century, and as many as a hundred may have Vjeen 
printed. One of the best known is the JdntiHi'xhShami of .Mfrwi 
Abul-Qdsim ibnu’l-Husayn ar-Ridawi al-Qummf, auilmr of the 
Kitdb-t-Qawdnln.” [T .£•.] Concerning the last-named writer, .see 
Edwards’s Catalogue of Persian printed books, eol.s. Co and 61. 

P-393,11- 8-9. “‘Ali Awsat succeeded his father Ihusavn as Imdm, 
not ‘All Akbar, who, together with the infant ‘Ah' Asghar, peribhed 
at Karbald.” [r.s.] 
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p. 407, 1 . 14. “The /dmz^-z-^AdMs/ was completed in 20 chapters^ and 
has been printed repeatedly, but the first five chapters are often 
published separately for the instruction of children in elementary 
religious duties,” [T.^.] According to Edwards (<?/. cols. 
407-8) chapters vi-xx were subsequently added to Shaykhd- 
Bahd’f^s unfinished work by Nizdni b. Husayn-i-Sdwajf. 

p. 407, fourth line from the end, and p. 435, 1 . 5. “The AbwdlmU^ 
Jandn was not by Mulhl Muhsind-Fayd, but, so far as I remember, 
by Mulld Husayn PFd^zjsA-KtishiU, the author of the well-known 
Anwdr-i-SuhaylV^ IT.s.] The real author appears to have been 
Muhammad b. Fathu’lldh Rafi“u’d-Dfn, called ^ Wd’zs^i-Qaawinfd 
(‘the Preacher of Qazwfn’). See Edwards, op. ciL, cols, 405-6, 

p. 410. “Sayyid Muhammad Bdqir of Rasht was only a third- or 
fourth-rate theologian, and Mulld Ahmad-i-Nirdqf (p. 411) only of 
the second class. Much more important, though omitted here, 
are : — 

(i) Aqd-yi-Bihbihdnf, the foundm* of the U§iiH and Mujtahidf 
School, who flourished at the end of twelfth century of the 
hijra. 

(ii) Shaykh Ja‘far-i-‘Arab (also called al-KaMr^ ‘the Great % who 
was contemporary with Fath-‘Ah Shdh. 

(iii) Shaykh Muhammad Hasan, author of Xho^JawdldruH-Kaldm, 
a lai'ge work in six volumes on Shf‘a Jurisprudence (see p. ix 
sup7^d). 

(iv) Shaykh Murtadd al-Ansdrf, the founder of present-day Shfki 
Law, and the Master of all the mujtahids of the last seventy 
years with the exception of— 

(v) Shaykh Hddf of Tihrdn, who was also of the first class,” 

p. 430. “Shaykh Ahmad al-Ah§d’{ was not an admirer and follower 
but a great enemy of MulLi .^adrl Of modern Persian philoso- 
phers mention should have been made of Mfrzd Abu’MJasan-i- 
Jilwa, who died only some twenty years ago,” I met him 

in Tihrdn in the winter of 1887-8. See my Year atnofigst the 
Persians, p. 149, 

p. 435. “ One of the best of Mulld Muhsin^s works is the KalimdH'^ 
Makmina (‘ Hidden Words*), of which mention should have been 
made here.” [ 7 \s.] 

p. 441 - “Dr Muhammad of Kirmdnshdh, called Ku/wf, who died in 
1326/1908, specialized in cardiac diseases, and first called attention 
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ERRATA AHI) AI)i)l':NI>A 


to a peculiar murmur (called iu Frtuii h diarao 

teristic ot embolisim <>u wliich iu* pisMc-h'Hl in 

French^ He also wrote sevtual uealit a! tie* I diseases 

of Women and Children in Fertnan/ j /‘..cj 
p. 454, 1 . i, ‘‘For nimddu^i^Ddwia read i'Umdiiux ( 7 \z\] 

p. 468. “Newspapers existedin IVrsia Uefoii* A.h. in the reign 

of Muhammad Shdh (a.I>. 1H35 aK.id,' and even in lie* lann* days 
of his predecessor Fath-^Alf Kh/tli. Set* the Ah/a*n iiruspaper 
j^assim^ especially No. 6 of the Ntnv S<’rie‘s //.it/h/j,” 

[T,s 7 \ The article in questiem appcarcil in tiie ir-Mie of June 8, 
1921, pp. 14-X6. It mentions a rather va^nc oqiHrt nf a I'ersian 
newspaper published at Dihli in a. in lynh, *uit| a ninrh more 
definite report of one published in 'j’thrdn in U53 
p. 486, end. “The articles to which rcfiavurtt is hero uauir v^t'ie not 
by Mirzi Muhammad Khdn but by mvsclh wntiiot muit‘r thr pen- 
name of MuJ^as^il (* Stu dent ” [ 7 \ ^ 
p. 488. “To say ‘ Mlrzd Kd^im-zddad ‘Sayyltl Jam/U zddad ‘'ra<|i-z/ida 
Khdn’ and the like is as contrary to Hersian usapp* as to say in 
English ‘Sir Grey’ for ‘Sir Edward <Jrey’ and ilie like. Such 
titles as ‘MIrza,’ ‘Sayyid’ and Ijdjji can only be prefixed, as 
‘Khin,’ ‘Beg’ and the like can only be suhixtHl, m pcrsfinal 
names, such as ^asan, ‘Ah and Muhnmmad, not to patrimvmics.” 


^ I have been unable to find any trace of this alleged discovery or 
of the French term connoting it (which I think should be rm/dkme^t 7 % 
though I have consulted two eminent physicians on the subject. 

2 Taqf-z^da’s letter was received in time to correct the two passages 
to which the two concluding notes refer, but I have allowed tliem to 
stand because the first specifies the true authorship iif the articles in 
question, while the second lays down a rule of which I Imtl hitherto 
been unaware. 
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to a peculiar murmur (olUnl iu h rhanu> 

teristic ot embolism, on whirli hv putDi'.hrii iUHUa;;r,iph in 
French'. He also wrote several metbeal iieati'.A'^ nu ihe I ii%euHC‘s 
of Women and Children in IVi'Nian." j / ...I 
p. 454, 1 I. ‘'For IHimdduUlJ%vm'*t reati PiimdJus Sa!iafuh'' j 
p. 468. “ Newspapers existed in Persia behut‘ \.\k \n the n‘i;.;u 

of Muhammad Sluih (a. 1>. 1835' .uid even in lie* later days 

of his predecessor Fath“b\U* Shah. Sw the A'uw.r newspaper 
^assim^ especially No. 6 of the New Series i-ladid]:^ 

[T»zJ\ The article in question appeared in lim is m* ..if June 8, 
1921, pp. 14-16. It mentions a rather Vi4,pit* rrpnfl uf a Persian 
newspaper published at Dihlf in A 4 h v/\h\ and a niu'ii more 
definite report of one published in Idhr, in in d, 

p. 486, end. “The articles to which rehnrm r is mwdr \srio not 
by Mfrzi Muhammad Khdn but by myself, wiifinjt undfo' the pen- 
name of M uhas^zi (‘ Student V [ • j " 

p. 488. “To say * Mfrzd Kdpm-xdda/ ‘ Sayyi<l janniP-zdda./ **r:u|i“/.»iila 
Khdn’ and the like is as contrary to Persian usage as to say in 
English ‘Sir Grey^ for ‘sSir Kdwanl Grey^ ami the like. Such 
[ titles as ‘ Mfrza,’ ‘Sayyid^ and lidjji eau only he prrhxetl, as 

*Kh4n,^ ‘Beg’ and the like can only be -suffixed, to itcrxonal 
' ' names, such as IJasan, ‘AH and Muhammad, mn u* jjatronyrnics.*’ 

i 

I 

' I have been unable to fmd any trace of this alleged discovery or 
? , of the French term connoting it (wliich I think should he fmfdkmentX 

: though I have consulted two eminent physicians on the stdiject. 

f \ A 2 Taqf-zdda’s letter was received in time to correct tlio twi> passage.s 

to which the two concluding notes rdcu\ but 1 hare allowed them to 
r stand because the first specifies the true autluirship of the artitdes in 

: question, while the second lays down a rule of which I hud hiihcrU) 

I been unaware. 
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CHAPTER L 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 
THE SAFAWi DYNASTY. 

The rise of the Safawf dynasty in Persia at the beginnings 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian era was an ev’cnt 
of the greatest historical importance, not only 

Historical im- • i t r i • *11 

portanceofthe to PorsiE liei'sclf aiid her immediate neighbours, 
Safawi dynasty. Europc generally. It marks not only the 

restoration of the Persian Empire and the re-creation of the 
Persian nationality after an eclipse of more than eight 
centuries and a half, but the entrance of Persia into the 
comity of nations and the genesis of political relations which 
still to a considerable extent hold good. Mr R. G. Watson 
in the brief retrospect with which he opens his excellent 
History of Persia from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
to the year shows a true appreciation of the facts when 
he takes this period as his starting-point, for in truth it 
marks the transition from mediaeval to comparatively 
modern times. The Arab conquest in the middle of the 
seventh century after Christ overthrew the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion-and the SAsinian Empire, and reduced Persia to the 
position of a mere province of the Caliphate, until the 
Caliphate itself was destroyed by the Mongols or Tartars 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Both before and 
after this momentous event there were, it is true, independent 
or quasi-independent dynasties ruling in Persia, but these 
were generally of Turkish or Tartar origin, like the Gha%- 
nawfs, Saljiiqs, Khwdrazmshdhs, and Houses of Chingiz and 
Timiir; or, if Persian like the Buwayhids, exercised control 
over a portion only of the old Persian Empire. To the 

^ London : Smith and Elder, 1866. 


4 CONSIDERATIONS OX 'rilH KA FAWf I jVXAstV [rri 

Safawf dynasty bdonjjs the cir.iit <4 inal.iiij; IVr ia "a 
nation once again,” sclf-contaiitf,i, , rutrip,-fal. ;u„'l 

respected, within borders prartically id.-ntical in lh<- t'inie 
of Shjih ‘Abbas the Great (a.d. iri.nS with i!i,,si*of 

the Sdsinian Empire. It was then that bdah/in, uliiihrrhe 
transferred the seat of government fbnu fja/win, lit;i-aine 
as the Persian saying runs, “Hall the world" {.Msi-i./a/mt) 
or Medio mundo” as Don Juan of Persia lias it, abuuiuliii<T 
in splendid buildings and skilful craftsmen. fre(juent<-d by 
merchants from distant lands, and visited by diplomatic 
missions, not only from India, Tran.soxiana and 'Furkey 
but from almost every Europe:ui st:de from Russia to 
bpam and Portugal. 

Yet in spite of its importance and the abundant inateriak 
available, no good complete history- of the Kafawi <iynasty 

Lack of a satis. ^ Written. Tlic outlincs given by .Sir 

J°^\MalcoIm and Sir Cle.ucnt.s Markliam in 
dynasty. their htstoncs of Persia .arc in:idc(|u;ite in scope 
and inaccurate in detail, an«l arc based -on very 

inarr^ abundance and variety of the matcriiil.s, the 

and Z o ? f ^ toportant .sources of information, 
coL tm ‘Character of the doemnent.s concerned 

constitute serious obstacles to one who aspires to treat 

Four important ^ c^uately of this pcrioci. Tlic four mo.st im- 
Ktics. contemporary Pensian records of its 

‘AbbAs th.. ‘’f -'’‘‘•‘It 

bioeraohv of containing the 

S S thi t Safiyytt’d-DIn, that celebrated saint 

genealoffv of thp <>n the 

ofits eaSef ^ valuable biographical details 

^its earlier representatives not to be found elsewhere; the 
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A^anu’ t-Tawdrikh, completed in A.i:). 1577, only about a 
year after the death of Shih Tahmdsp, whose reign together 
with that of his father and predecessor Sh<lh Isma'il, the 
founder of the dynasty, it records ; and the Tdrikh-i-Alam- 
drd-yi-Abbdsi, an immense monograph on the reign of Siifih 
‘Abbds the Great. Not one of these has been published’, 
much less translated, and all except the last are very rare 
even in manuscript. Of the Nasab-ndma and the ‘Alam-drd 

1 am fortunate enough to possess copies which formerly 
belonged to the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, while 
the incomparable generosity of Mr A. G. Ellis placed at my 
disposal manuscripts of the two other histories mentioned 

above. And though the authors of later general 
worthines.^ of histories in Persian, such as Riclh-quh Khan in 
«mpUat?o‘S supplement to Mirkhwdnd’s Rawdatu's-Safd, 
have made use of some of these works, they too 
often not merely abridge but grievously distort the passages 
they cite. 

Of such wanton distortion the following is a good instance. 
In July, A.D. IS99) Shdh ‘Abbds the Great sent to Europe 
a mission accredited to the Courts of Russia 
Poland, Germany, P'rance, Spain, England and 
Scotland, and to the Pope of Rome and the 
Seniory of Venice. This mi.ssion included 
Husayn ‘AH Beg’’ as Persian Envoy, with four Persian 
gentlemen or “ knights ” (cabaileros, as they are called in 
Don Juan of Persia’s narrative), fifteen Persian servants, 
the celebrated Sir Anthony Sherley with fifteen ICnglish 
attendants, two Portuguese friars, and five interpreters. 

’ Since this was written I have received through a Persian corre- 
spondent a copy of the excellent lithographed edition of the ^afWiUuK^- 
published at Bombay in 1329/19H. 

2 Don Juan calls him' (f. i2o'>) “Uzen Aly Bech,” but Antonio di 
Govea has “Ussein Alibe^,” which shows clearly that the first part of 
the name is klusayn, not us An, as I had at first supposed. 


A flagrant 
■example of 
perverted 
history. 
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Travelling by way of the Caspian S.m am! thr tlun- 

first visited Moscow, where they remaiiu-d fi „■ live ,',r six 
months; thence through (lennain* li» Ifalv, when* ihtw 
were not permitted to go to Venic- fin- f.-ar ,,if. 

Ottoman envoy rvlu) happ,;ne<i fo he tlnar at flu- tintr"’!n,t 
were well received at Rome, where tiu-y arrived i,, April, iV«,i 
and remained for two months. Thence they poMavded hv 
ship from Genoa to the .south of hVance and .so t,, .Spain 
where three of the four “Pensian knights" adopt, -d the 
Catholic faith and took the names of Don Philipp,,. D,,n 
Diego and Don Juan of Persia. 

Sir Anthony Sherley, who.se relations witli his Persian 
colleague had from the first been verj- .straiiusl, separated 
“Do. Juan ™^elf from the mission at Konus hut up to 
ofPe«ia.>- that point the independent amounts written bv 

to check Do„7«“rt“tXe'’ d’“ 7'""™'"”’“ '» 

J s narrative. Dnn juanjKnvrvrr 

’T ' ::,5 

under theVe^"™;-' •'«- 

ftom the Kh^'of S|..-Ihi 
accompamed bp several Christian priests and •, Ivda .' 

.aplaln7,o77srn 7rt. Tu f i "‘"' 

because of sundrv tm A dealt thus with hfm 

sundrp tteasonablo and tiisrespectful acts of 

»“ -c «... 

3T;^3oofmyMS.markedH.i4. 

title of Sto "’it’' 

narrative (f.x2ob).LLanDthink^bXle ? 

. vwinK, be little doubt tts to their itlciuity. 
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which he had been guilty during his mission, such as opening- 
letters sealed with the royal seal and making known their 
contents ; wearing mourning on the occasion of the Queen 
of Spain’s death; and selling the credentials to the Pope 
with which he had been provided to a merchant who should 
impersonate him and derive what profit he could from the 
transaction. “ But/’ the Shah concluded, the chief of his 
faults and the chief reason for his punishment was that he 
behaved so ill towards the attendants who accompanied him, 
and vexed them so much, that several of them adopted the 
Christian faith and remained in Europe in order to escape 
from his tyranny^ so that zeal for Isldm required his punish- 
ment, and thus he received his deserts.” 

Turning now to Ridd-quh Khan’s supplement to the 
Rawdatd s-Safd a* general history of Persia compiled about 
A.D. 1858, we find an account of the same event obviously 
copied, with very slight modifications, from the ^Almn-drd- 
yi-Abbdsi^ but with one important and most wanton altera- 
tion, for Shah ‘Abbds is there represented as saying that 
the chief of his ambassador’s faults was that several persons 
were disposed to embrace Isldm and come to Persia, but the 
Persian envoy treated them so ill that they repented of their 
intention^ returned to the Christian faith, and remained in 
that cozmtry. For this deliberate falsification of history I 
can only account by supposing that Rkli-quH Khdn did 
not wish to encourage the idea that a Persian Muslim could 
possibly become a Christian ; but the moral I wish to draw^ 
is that the later Persian historians must be used with great 
caution, and that every statement should, where possible, be 
traced to contemporary records. 

Before leaving this subjeef, I must refer to an erroneous 
conjecture of Sir John Malcolm’s arising from an ina<lcquatc 
use of the Persian sources. In the year 1002/ 
johrMlkSs. IS93‘™4» being the seventh year of Shdh ‘Abbds’s 
reign, Jaldl, the Chief Astrologer, foretold dis- 
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astei to the occupant of (lu; iiiruiic, ami aiUi .i-il 
Shah should abdicate fora lew days and suh-titutc furhini- 
self some person worthy of death <.tj w!i..ni th,- iuv,ii, ii,,n 
of the stars might be fultlllcd. Thi^ was ao'. .olin-K- ,l,,ne 
and a man named YAsufi was made kim; f .r thive Vla\-s at 
the conclusion of which lie was put t,',' d<-ath, and' Sh;ih 
Abbds resumed the Throne. Sir ji.hn Malculm' says that 
this Yhsuff, “whom Persian authors talo^ t are ti > ti;l! us was an 
unbeliever,” was “probably a Christian," hut this is an t'rna- 
he belonged to a heterodox Muslim se.:t calk-.l Aw,/A,avVivr 
( People of the Point”) who helievci i„ nu-tenpivdmMs 
and other heretical doctrines, and of wlutst; appearance 
^ account i.s givmi by tint \Uiw un>-y>'- 
AddasP and reproduced in tiie 1 1 is t Im're- 

fore essential, if a true history of the .Safawis is t< , he written 
tha should JO back ,o „nVi,.u, 

prehmmary. flia, those sources, at ,,rc,e,u oaisliuj o.'.lv h ’ 
manuscript, should be published. ^ ^ 

The Persian histories, however, are only part of the 
material available for such a w.irk: the numerous ail M 

cdininicles, ,,nh- 

ofmfomation. l‘shed End Unpublished, dealing with this jieriud 
especially with the Turco-Persian wars 

sixteenth and seventeenth ccnturic.s, cunstitutc an hidis- 
pensable supplement and corrective. Almost more im- 
FWdtoEhy. portent IS Firfddi Bey’s great collection of 
Sa/d^^n r Faijcrs entitled 

nlfdVr f and pnh- 

xshed at Constantinople in two volumc.s» in 12 ? Jim • 

3^ 46‘^'"47"ofmyMs.ai4. ^ ^ 

contains 626 pp ancTcomes d ^^^***t volume, which 

Of »y £n? "CS SiS - 

second volume also. * ^ ^ yince acquired the 
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The diplomatic correspondence contained in this valuable 
and insufficiently-appreciated book is arranged chrono- 
logically and is partly in Turkish, partly in Arabic, and 
partly in Persian. From the time of Tfmur onwards much 
of it* is concerned with contemporary Persian affeirs, and of 
the last half of the first volume a large portion consists of 
letters interchanged between the Sultdns Bayazfd II (a.D. 
1482-1512), Salim I (a.D, 1512-1520), and Sulayman I 
(a.D. 1520-1566) on the one hand, and Shah Ismaffi (A.D. 
1500-1524) and his son and successor Shah Tahmasp 
(A.D.’ 1524-1576) on the other. There are also valuable 
journals of certain campaigns, such as that which culminated 
in the Battle of Chaldiran, so disastrous to the Persians, on 
Allgust 23, 1514, wherein the movements of the Ottoman 
army and the incidents of their outward and homeward 
marches are chronicled day by day. Other State Papers, 
both Persian and Turkish, which exist only in manuscript, 
have hitherto remained practically unexplored k 

A third class of materials of which it is impossible to 
overestimate the importance consists of the writings of 
^ Europeans who visited Persia during this period 

Contemporary 01 

European Oil diplomatic, missiouary or commercial busi- 

narraies, ncss. Tlianks to tlic liberal attitude of Shdh 

‘Abbds the Great towards Christians, the number of these 
in his and the succeeding reigns was very large. The best 
general account of them and their works with whidi I have 
met is that given by the late M. Charles Schefer, in the 
Introduction (pp. i-exv) to his edition of PEstai de la Perse 
en /ddo® by le Pfere Raphael du Mans, Superior of the 

•Capuchin Mission at Lsfahcin, a man singularly qualified by 
» 

1 Some other very interesting State Papers from the DastilruV-hiskd 
of Sdrf APdu’Mh Efendi (d. 1079/ x66S) have also been published and 
annotated by the late M. Ch, Schefer in his Chresiomathu Fersam ( Paris, 
1885), volt ii, PP* 218-259 and 

** Leroux, Paris, 1890, pp. cxv+465. 
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his high character and intcilei tual attainuirni as well as 
by his prolonged sojourn of fifty }N*ar^; f Mh|;| uinii) in 
Isfahan, to speak ivith autlinrity. 'flu* u^rL^ nnnnrratcd 
by M. Schcfer'^ are vari<nisl)* written in Dufrh, hn-'Hsli, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Lurtutnirsf* auti Spaijisli, 
but many of the more iin|K»rtant have* appeared in two or 
three different languages. Of lht*ir authors ,rxelu<liiig the 
earlier Venetian envoys to the D?urt of r/un Hasan, such 
as Caterino Zeno, josepho Ikirham and Amhntsio ( hmtarini, 
most of whom visited Persia during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and consetjuently Inddni tlte rise of the 
Safawf dynasty) the best known are Anthony Jiuikinsfui, 
the Sherley brothers, Cartwright, lharry and Sir d 1 ioma.s 
Herbert of the English, and of llu‘ otliers Antonio di 
Govea, Don Garcias de Silva h'igticnisa, ()k^arius, IVixcura' 
Pietro della Valle, Tavernier, Thevenot, and last imt not 
least Chardin and PZtis de la Croix, !\L Schefer iloes not. 
carry his survey beyond the seventeenth century, Init the 
final downfall of the Safawfs before the Afghdn onslaught 
in A.D. 1722 found an able historian in the Jesuit Vbrt 
Krusinski, while letters from some of the Dutch merchants 
in Isfahan, a few of which have been published by IL Dunlop 
in his (Haarlem, 1912; pp, 242--7), serve to ilhnnb 

nate the tragic details of that disaster, PAom this time until 
the rise of the present QfijAr dynasty towards the end of the 
eighteenth century comparatively few lumjpeans visited or 
resided in Persia, a fact due partly to the unsettkni state of 
the country, and the consequent difficulties in the way of 
missionary or commercial enterprises, and partly to the 

1 To these we must not omit to add the Mirror 

of Kingdoms”) of the gallant Turkish admiral Sklf ^Ali Rais who 
travelled overland from India to Turkey in a.i>. t554" 6 , and was 
received by Shih Tahmisp at Qazwfn. Varnbdry’s English trans- 
lation of this book (Luzac, London, 1B99) leaves a good deal to be 
desired. 
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changed political conditions. The object of the numerous 
diplomatic missions from various European countries which 
visited Persia during and immediately before the SaRiwf 
period was^ in nearly all cases; to seek her cooperation in 
combating the formidable power of the Ottoman Turks, 
which was at its height during the period which began with 
theif conquest of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 and culminated 
in the reigns of Sultins SaHm '^the Grim'' and Sulayman 
“tbe Magnificent” (A.D. 1512-1566), of whom the former 
conquered Egypt and the Holy Cities and assumed the title 
of Caliph, while the latter only failed by the narrowest 
margin to capture Vienna. So formidable did the Turkish 
menace appear to European statesmen that Busbecq, 
Ferdinand's ambassador at the Court of Sulayman, ex- 
pressed himself in the following remarkable words : *‘'Tis 
only the Persian stands between us and ruin. The Turk 
.would fain be upon us, but he keeps him back. This war 
with him affords us only a respite, not a deliverance h” In 
A.D. 1722 when the Safawf dynasty, long degenerate, finally 
collapsed, Persia was left for the moment a negligible 
quantity, the Turks had ceased to be a menace to I£ 11 rope, 
and the bitter sectarian quarrel which lay at the root of two 
centuries of Turco-Persian warfare gradually lost much of 
its virulence, especially after the development of the more 
conciliatory policy of the great Nddir Shdh. Under these 
changed conditions the earlier European policy became at 
. once unnecessary and impossible. 

F'rom this brief survey of the sources whence our know- 
ledge of the Safawf dynasty is derived, we must now pass 
Chief charac- Consideration of its chief characteristics, 

teriatics of the Thcse, though dear enough in general outline, 

§afawi dynasty. . * . . 

present a senes of very interesting problems 

^ Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 1S77), pp. 17 1-2 
ad cale^ Ct Forster and Darnell’s Life and Letters of^Jtmha/ 
(London, 1881), vol i, pp, 221-2. 
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which even yet cannot be regarded in ull c.i .i-s as ddlnih'ly 
solved. These problems group theniseha^s undinihrlu-adiugs 
of Nationality, Religion, Art and I.iUTatiirv, and iu thi'.nrdcr 
we shall now proceed to con.sider them. 

Nation Ai.i'i'V. 

It has been said above that to the .Safawis hcloiu^s the 
credit of making Persia, after the lapse nf eight centuries 

and a half, “a nation once again." 'Phis is true, 
sXw{movera*t but the nationalism which thus fiuuure.'vjircs.siun 
may be described was vcrv different ill .scverul ri.-.spei'ts fnun the 

as “Nationalist. ^ * * 

various forms of nationalism with wlhr.li we arc 
familiar at the present day. I.an[’'na^i;;e ariri rat*r, w liich arc 
the key-notes of the latter, [ilayed a ven* small part in it 
compared with religion. At no time was tlu: mutual hatnal 
of Turk and Persian more violent and bitter than sluriiig 
the eight years (a.D. 1512-1520) when Suit An Salim “the 
Grim/’ and ShAh Ismadl, the foiuKier of thtr Safawi ptnvcr, 
were the respective protagonists of the lw<) nations. The 
despatches of this period, recorded by .Mridun Hey, puss 
from the realm of cliplornac}^ to that vulgar abusc» and 
''rascally Red-heads” {Aivdds/i-i-Qirjil-bds/i) is tlie politest 
expression wherewith theTurkish Sultan refers to his Persian 
foes. The cause of this intense hatred, e(iually adtu|uate and 
obvious, will be discussed under the heading of “ Religion;’ 
but it did not extend to race or language. W'hea Aint'riai 
entered the late War it was stated in the newspaj.j(.u*s that 
in certain towns the people, to give vent to their }iatrc<i of 
everything German, collected all the German hirnkn they 
could find and burned them. No Turk or Persian of the 
sixteenth century would have given expression to his feelings 
of hostility in so puerile a fashion. On the ciintrary, it is a 
remarkable fact that while SultAn Salfm and ShAh Ismahl 
both possessed considerable poetic talent, the former wrote 
almost exclusively in Persian, and the latter, under the pen- 
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name of Khati’f, almost exclusively in Turkish’. Ottoman 
hatred was directed against the heretical Qizil-bdsh as mis- 
believers, not as Persians (/r««/), while the Persian language 
{Farsi) continued to hold its position as the polite idiom of 
literature and diplomacy. And though the ancient conflict 
between frdn and Turdn was familiar to all educated Turks 
and Persians in the classical Shdh-ndma, or “Book of Kings,” 
of Firdawsi, Salim, in the following curious exordium to a 
despatch written in April, 1514 (Safar, 920)”, compares him- 
self to the . legendary Persian kings Firidiin, Kay-Khusraw 
and Ddrd, while likening his Persian opponent Shdh Isma'il 
to the Turkish protagonist Afrdsiyib ; 

3 

Jk.Al4»W0Jt 3 t jJkjLO 

\>MO»awo 

*•- #1* 

[After the doxology] “But to proceed. This excellent ad- 
dress hath been issued on our part, we who are the Refuge 
of the Caliphate^, the slayer of the infidels and polytheists, 

See E. J. W. Gibb’s HisiGry of OttGman Poetry^ vol ii, p. 261, for 
a brief account of Salim’s Persian Diwdn, of which a most sumptuous 
edition, based on numerous MSS., by the late Dr I^aul Plorn, was printed 
in Berlin as a gift to the late Sul|dn ‘AbduITJtamfd from the ejc-Empcror 
of Germany in 1904. A number of Shdh Isma*fFs Turkish poems are 
given in my MS. of the Siisiiatu^n-Nasab4-^a/awiyya^ See JJtAS* 
for July, 1921, p. 412, where other references are given. 

® See Firiddn Bey, vol. i, p. 381* 

An interesting proof that, contrary to the views of Professor Nal- 
lino, the position of Caliph was already claimed by Snljln SaMin, as it 
certainly was by his son and successor Sulaym^n* 
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the extirpator of the foes of tin; Faith, tif IminhliT nf tlm 
Pharaohs’ pride’, the tarnishcr of tlur Klia.i;iu’s“ rnnvus, the 

King of those who fight and strive fdr l\rli*n'on, whose 
pomp is as that of Firklfin, whos(r Court iC a-; that of 
Alexander, whose justice and c<|uity is as ilvM nf Kay» 
Khusraw, that Diri of noble dcscetU, StdOit^ Salim Shah, 
son of Sultin Bdyazfd, son of Sultan Muhanuna<i Kluin, to 
thee, who art the ruler of the I/crsians, thr nurst mighty 
general and puissant leader, the i;)ahhak*' of tlic linu', the 
‘Dirdb of the combat, the Afnisiyab of the agt% the famous 
Amir IsmallC 

On the other hand I have oinly fiauu! one la^rse uia^rein 
Shdh Ismahl is definitely identified with the i’ersian as 
contrasted with the Shfa cause. This verse (uaairs in the 
Ahsanu 't-Tawdrikh^ and runs : 

‘‘The illuminator of the crown and throne of tlie Kaydnians^, 

* The upholder of the star of the K/iwaydn®d* 

For the rest, the seven tribes who formed the back-bone 
of the Qizil-bdsh army were, as their names Rinniu, Sh.imlu, 
^ , MawsilM, eta, sufficiently indicate, almost ex- 

Extensive use of „ . ’ rt^ , * , » . 

Turkish under clusivcly Turkish, as were the |)rmci{)al «dncers 
e.aaws. of the Safawf army, whose war-cry, as we learn 

^ Literally, “he who rubs in the dust the noses of the Phaniolis,'’ 
alluding to Sul^dn Salim’s conquest of Egypt and overthrow of the 
Mameluke dynasty. 

2 The Khiqdn is the title given to the king of Tni‘;in and the Turk's. 
The word is, I believe, Mongol, and is identical with the alternative 
forms Q^’in and Kh£n. 

® Dabhdk is. the Azhi-dahika or .Dragon-king of the Avesla, repre- 
sented in the SMk^ndma zz an Arab usurper* 

^ Under the year 908/1502-3, £ 47^ of Mr A. CL Kllisls ms. 

^ The second dynasty of the ancient legendary kings of Persia. 

® Kiwa was the patriotic blacksmith who led the rev<dt against the 
foreign usurper Dabhdk, and whose leather apron became the national 
standard under the name of 
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from the rare history of Shdh Isma'il', was not “ Long live 
Persia ! ” or the like, but, in the Turkish language, “ O my 
spiritual guide and master whose sacrifice I am ! ” 

J J OWj-* 

‘ Jut jljjlSs i ASjj jl*"' 

More than a century after Isma'il’s death, when the capital 
had been transferred from the north of Persia to Isfahan, 
Turkish seems still to have been the language generally 
spoken at Court’ These instances, to which might be 
added many more, will suffice to show how different was 
the spirit which animated the Safawi revival (though it 
undoubtedly produced that homogeneity which is the basis 
of national sentiment) from the Nationalism of the modern 
Pan-Turanians and “Young Persians,” who put the ex- 
tension and purification from foreign elements of the national 
language in the foremost place in their programme. At 
the present time the Turkish nationalists of Angora pro- 
claim their new Caliph in Turkish instead of in the time- 
honoured Arabic, while Ridd Khdn, the Pei'sian military 
dictator, strives to introduce in his army a purely Persian 
military terminology. 


Religion. 

Although the Muhammadans, according to their own 
statements, are divided into seventy-two or seventy-three 
. , different sects’, in later times at any rate, when 

ofthesw^a certain controversies, such as those connected 
doctrine. Predestination and the 

Add. 200, of the Cambridge University Library. See Sir 
E, Denison Ross's description of this book in the for 1B96, 

vol.xxviii, pp. 264-283. 

* See ■ the second ' English edition of Olearius (London, 1669), 
p. 212. 

^ See Shahristdnfs ed. Cureton, pp. 2-3. 
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Creation of the (2^/rW//Amvcsunk intoa MihurAinatt* pn.-'.Jtion, 
it may fairly be said that lh<? capital and tanlnial division 
is into the People of the Sujmat aiu! the Pt‘i < »f the SkiUi 
Scattered communities of the lattia* an- fninifl in Asia 
Minor, Syria (where they are callt'd J/z/Zfiav/Z/d pi Matih 
wild), India and other Muhammadan lands, hnl in Persia 
only is the ShPa doctrine not only that held hy tlu* <,^rcat 
majority of the people, but also tlu^ Stale Kcliipnn. Ikhore 
considering how it was raised to this |>osiiitai h}’ the Safawis 
about the year A.D, 1500, we must hrithly con.sitler its essential 
nature, and here we cannot do better tlian tjm>te Shahristani, 
the learned author of the Kitdbu^/-M Hailin' “ Btsdc < Sects,” 
who died in the middle of the twelfth century, and who 
writes of them^ as follows : 

'‘The ShPa. — T hey are those who lottk tiu' side 
{Shdyahl) ‘Alf in particular, declaring him to l>e hntim- and 
by explicit written dt'cd, public or secret, 
and believing that the Iinamatc cannot i|uit his 
posterity; and that, should it do so, it is only 
by reason of wrong wrought by another, or prudential re- 
nunciation on his own parti They assert that the 1 animate 
is not a question of expediency but of principle: it does n<it 
depend on popular choice, so that an Imam can be set up 
by their appointment, but is an essential of Religion whicli 
it is not permissible for even the Aptxstic of Clod to ignore 
or neglect, and which cannot be transferred or committed 
to the common people. They arc united in their assertion 
as to the necessity of such explicit dcsignatimi [o( the 
Imdm on the part of his predecessor] and the established 
innocence of the Imdms of all sins, small or great, aiul also 

^ Op. aV., pp. 108-9. 

2 the second Imdm, ah^asan, elder son of 'Alf, ostensibly sur- 
rendered his rights “ for prudential reasons” to the IJmayyad 

Mu^dwiya, but he could not really divest himself of the sacred quality 
of Imdm. 
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in their principles of recog’nition and repudiation, alike in 
word, deed and faith, save in cases of ‘prudential conceal- 
ment’ {taqiyya\ in which point, however, some of the Zaydfs 
oppose them. As to the actual transmission of the Imdmate, 
however, there is much discussion and difference of opinion, 
and at each such transmission and stage there is an argu- 
ment, a doctrine and a schism. There are five [principal] 
divisions, the Kaysdnis, the Zaydfs, the Imamfs, the Ex- 
tremists {Ghuldt) and the IsmahTs, of whom some incline 
in their principles to the Mu'tazila, some to the Sunna and 
some to Anthropomorphism {tashbihy 

Put in a briefer, clearer and more concrete form, this 
means that all the Shf‘a reject and repudiate the first three 
of the “ F'our Orthodox Caliphs ” {al-Khidafci^ 
^ct^ne^splcl dr-Rdshiddfi)^ Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, 
aiiy appwdsto elcctcd, and hold that ‘Ah, the cousin 

of the Prophet M uhammad and the husband of 
his daughter Fdtima, should have succeeded him, and had 
in fact been nominated by him as his successor ; and that 
after ‘All the succession continued in his family by Divine 
Right But even within this family there was no place for 
election, each Imdm specifically choosing and nominating 
his successor, as the Prophet had chosen and nominated 
‘AH. Amongst those who agreed in these general prindpIcSy 
however, there was plenty of room for disagreement as to* 
details. Some of the Shf‘a were content that the Imiim 
should be descended from ‘AH, and were therefore ready to 
recognise Muhammad ibnu’l-Hanafiyya, “the son of the 
Hanafite woman”; others, including the “ Sect of the Seven” 
or IsmalHs and the “Sect of the Twelve” or Imdmis, with 
which last we are chiefly concerned, limited the successiem 
to the children born to ‘AH by his wife Fdtima, the Prophet’s 
daughter. With the third Imdm tlusayn, ‘Alfs younger 
son by Fdtima,^ a new factor came into operation, for, ac- 
cording to quite early and respectable historians, such as 


B. P. L. 
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Safawi is the adjective formed from Safi, a notable Siifi 
saint, named in full Safiyyu’d-Di'n, who died in Gildn in 
A.D. 1334 at the age of 85 in the odour of sanctity, and who 
claimed to be descended in the twentieth degree from Musa 
KAzim the seventh Imamh That he was really a man of 
note in his own time is proved beyond doubt by the way 
in which his contemporary, the great statesman and historian 
Rashidu’d-Di'n Fadlu’lMh, speaks of him in his letters*, and 
also by the fact that an immense biography of him, the 
Safwatu’s-Safd,ws.s composed shortly after his death, largely 
from data supplied by his son Sadru’d-Di'n, which has been 
used directly or indirectly by all the historians of the great 
dynasty whereof he was the ancestor. Shfih Isma'fl, the 
actual founder of the dynasty, was sixth in descent from 
him, but I have found no evidence to prove that he himself 
adopted the violent Shi'a views characteristic of his de- 
sce.ndants. The little evidence available points rather the 
other way, for in a letter written to Isma'fl’s son Shah 
Tahmasp in'A.D. 1529-30 by the Uzbek leaders, they say 
that, according to what they have heard, Shaykh Safiyyu’d- 
Din was a good Sunni, and express their astonishment that 
Tahmasp “neither follows the example of His Holiness 
Murtadi 'Ali, nor that of his forefather*.” Khwdja ‘Ali.grand- 
' son of Safiyyu’d-Din and ^reat-great-grandfather of Shih 
Isma'il, is the 'first member of the House who shows a strong 
Shi'a bias* and holds converse in his dreams with the Im;ims, 
and his grandson Junayd and his great-grandson Haydar 
are the first to assert their claims with the sword and to die 
on the field of battle. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, then, the 
Safawis were simply the hereditary pirs, nmrskids, or spiritual 

* For the full pedigree, see the JJi.A.S. for July, 1921, p. 397 and 

n. I ad calc. * Ibid., pp. 417-18. 

* For the text of this passage, see p. 43 infra. 

* See the J.R.A.S. for July, 1921, pp. 407-8. 
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al-Ya‘qiabi', a daughter of the last Sdsanian king of Persia, . 
Yazdigird III, was given to him in marriage and bore him 
a son named ‘Ah' and entitled Zaynu’l-'Abidzn, who was 
the Fourth Imdm, and who combined ^in himsqlf diicct 
descent from the Prophet through his daughter Fatima and, 
from the ancient Royal House of Persia. Small wonder 
that to him and his descendants the loyal devotion of tlie 
Persians was so freely rendered ! 

Thus we see that the quarrel between Sunnf and Shi'a is 
by no means one of names and 'personalities only, but of 
The difference the essentially antagonistic doctrines of Demo- 
MdsSnlmeof cracy and the Divine Right of Kings. The Arabs 
principle, uot a.nd always have been, in larffe measure 

raerelyof ^ i 

persons. democratic m their ideas, while the rersians 
have ever been disposed to see in their Kings divine or scrni- 
divine beings. And if the idea of a humanly-elected head 
of the State be repugnant, how much more that of an Imam, 
or Vice-gerent of the Prophet, chosen by popular suffrage? 
Hence the Imdmi and Isma‘ili sects of the Shfa have always 
had their stronghold in Persia, though under the Sunni 
Turkish dynasties of the Ghaznawfs and Saljiiqs they were 
kept in a state of subordination They were more fevoured 
under the Buwayhids and some of the Mongols, notably 
Ghazan and Khud^-banda (Uljiytii), but they first obtained 
unquestioned supremacy throughout the whole of Persia 
under the Safawis. 

Who, then, were these Safawfs, when did they so ve- 
Origin of the hemently adopt the Shi'a doctrine, and how did 
Safawfa. they succeed in establishing their supremacy ? 

1 He wrote about the end of the ninth Christian century, and his 
excellent history, edited by Houtsma, was published at Leyden in two 
vols. in 1883. See also vol. i of my ZzV. Bzs(. of Persia, p. 229 and n. 2 

ad calc. 

2 Abundant illustrations of this are furnished by such works of the 
Saljdq period as the Siydsat-ndma and the Rd^atu’s-^udtir. 
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^ Safawi is the adjective formed from Saff, a notable Siifi 
saint, named in full Safiyyu’d-Dm, who died in Gihln in 
A.D. 1334 at the age of 85 in the odour of sanctity, and who 
claimed to be descended in the twentieth degree from Musa 
Kdzim the seventh Imamh That he was really a man of 
note in his own time is proved beyond doubt by the way 
in which his contemporary, the great statesman and historian 
Rashfdu’d-Di'n FadlulMh, speaks of him in his letters^ and 
also by the fact that an immense biography of him, the 
Sa/watu^s-Sqfdj'WB.s composed shortly after his death, largely 
from data supplied by his son Sadru’d-Din, which has been 
used directly or indirectly by all the historians of the great 
dynasty whereof he was the ancestor, Shah Isnia‘fl, the 
actual founder of the dynasty, was sixth in descent from 
him, but I have found no evidence to prove that he himself 
adopted the violent Shfa views characteristic of liis de- 
scendants. The little evidence available points rather the 
other way, for in a letter written to Isma^iTs son Shah 
Tahmdsp in*A.D. 1529-30 by the Uzbek leaders, they say 
that, according to what they have heard, Shaykh Safiyyu’d- 
Dfn was a good Sunni, and express their astonishment that 
Tahmasp '^neither follows the example of His Holiness 
Murtadd 'AH, nor that of his forefather^” Khwdja 'AH, grand- 
' son of §afiyyu'd-Dfn and ^reat-great-grandfather of Shah 
Isma'fl, is the first member of the House who shows a strong 
Shf a bias'‘ and holds converse in his dreams with the I mams, 
and his grandson Junayd and his great-grandson llaydar 
are the first to assert their claims with the sword and to die 
on the field of battle. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, then, the 
Safawfs were simply the hereditary mi^rs/iids^ or si)iritual 

^ For the full pedigree, see the /JtA.S. for July, 1921, p. 397 and 
u, I ad cak, » pp. 4x7-18. 

® For the text of this passage, see p* 43 infra* 

^ See the/.AlAl.X for July, 1921, pp. 407-8. 
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directors of an increasingly large and important order of 
darwtshes or Siifis which drew its adherents not only from 
Persia but from the Turkish provinces of Asia 
Minor, where they appear to have carried on 
religious order. propaganda^. How successful this 

promised to become in later days is shown by the dreadful 
massacre of some forty thousand of the Shfa perpetrated 
in his dominions by Sultdn Salim “the. Grim” as a pre- 
liminary to his great .campaign against Shdh Isma^il in 
A.D. 1514I To these devoted darwishes or murtdSj as their 
war-cry cited above (p. 15) sufficiently shows, the head of 
the Safawi House, even after he had ceased to be a Shaykh 
and had become a Shah, continued to be regarded as the 
//r or murshid, Chardin, Rapha^ du Mans^, and other 
reputable authorities have scoffed at the title “ Great Soplii,” 
by which the Safawi Shahs are commonly desig*- 
»Gr^t Sophi.” i^a.ted by contemporary European diplomatists 
and writers, on the ground that the Stiffs were 
generally poor and humble people and of doubtful orthodoxy, 
despised and rejected of men, and unlikely to lend their 
name to the Great King of Persia. But in the Persian 
histories of the Safawis, even in the Silsilatiin-Nasab com- 
piled about the time when Raphael du Mans wrote, and still 
more in the Ahsandt-Tawdrikh and other earlier chronicles,* 
the Sufis, especially the Siifis of Riim (z>. Turkey in Asia), 
are represented as the cream of the Safawi army ; we read 
of “self-sacrifice, courage, and whatever .else is inseparal)le 
from Siifi-hood^” and of unworthy and disloyal acts described 
as “un-Siiff-like” {nd-Sdfi\ What, then, more natural than 
that he who was regarded not only as the Shih of Persia 

1 See Gibb's History of Ottoman Poetry, vol ii, pp. 227-8 ud mk. 

2 Ibid., p. 259, and pp. 71-3 mfra, 

^ L £s tat de la Perse en 1660, tik. Schefer, pp. 16-17. 

See fR.A.S. for July, 1921, the Persian words on the illustration 
facing p. 415. 
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but as the Shaykh of these devoted darimshes or Siifis, 
whose courage amazed contemporary Venetian travellers, 
should be called in Europe “the Great Stiff’' or “ Sophi”? 
At any rate no more probable origin has been suggested 
for this term, which can scarcely be regarded as a corrupt 
pronunciation of Safawf. 

It would appear that an idea prevailed in Europe (based, 
perhaps, on vague recollections of the Magi or Wise Men 
from the East) that Sophi was derived from an 

opinion which Don Juan of Persia^ is at pains to refute; for, 
having described how Shih Isma‘fl immediately after he 
had conquered Tabrfz adopted the title of gran Sophi de 
Persia^ he adds : “ no Sophi por sabio^ como aigimos ntal m- 
tendieron, pensando que venia de Sopos vocablo Gricgo^ stna 
de Sophi, que es vocablo Persiano, y quiere dezir, lana, 3 al- 
godofd^ (“Not Sophi in the sense of wise, as some have 
erroneously supposed, thinking it to come from the Greek 
word <To<j>6^, but from Sophi, which is a Persian word mean- 
ing wool or cotton®”). 

The rapid rise to power of Isma‘fl is one of the most re- 
markable events in Persian history, especially in view of his 
forlorn and threatened childhood. His father, Shaykh Ilay- 
dar, was killed in A.D. 1490 when he was only about three 
years of age®, and he and his two brothers, of whom the 
elder, Sultan ‘Alf, also fell in battle about A.D. 1495, were in 
constant danger from the Turkman rulers of the “ White 
Sheep” dynasty, and had many hair-breadth escapes in 
which they owed their lives to the devoted loyalty of their 
faithful Stiffs, Only seven of these accompanied Isma‘fl when, 
at the age of thirteen, he set out from Ldhijdn for Ardabfl 
to win a kingdom or perish in the attempt, but at every 

r Ed. Valladolid, 1604, £ 50*. 

® Krusinski agrees with this view. See p, 68 of the English version 
(London, 1728). 

® He was born on Rajab 5, 892 (June 27, 1487)* 
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stage he received reinforcements, so that at I arum his army 
numbered fifteen hundred men, and by the time he reached 
Arzinjan on his way to attack Farrukh-Yascu, king oi Shfi - 
wan, it had increased to seven thousand. Within a year he 
had taken Tabriz, been crowned king of Persia, and, desjiite 
the attempts of his counsellors to dissuade him, 
f^ra^shi'a imposed the Shi'a doctrine on his subjects. He 
doctrine at ^3.3 Warned that two-thirds of the people of 
Tabriz were Sunnis, and that the introduction 
into the prayers and professions of Faith of the distinctively 
SM‘a clauses, and more especially the cursing of the first 
three Caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn, might lead 
to trouble. “ God and the Immaculate Imdms are with 
he replied, “ and I fear no one. By God’s help, if the people 
utter one word of protest, I will draw the sword and -leave 
not one of them alive\” He was as good as his word, and 
when the above-mentioned anathema was uttered all men 
were commanded, on pain of death, to exclaim, “May it 
(z>. the curse) be more, not less ! ” bdd^ kmn ma-bddt). 

Ruthless and bloodthirsty as he showed himself, SHdh 
Isma‘il, as depicted by contemporary Venetian travellers, 
had many attractive characteristics. At the age 
Shdb Isma'il. of thirteen he was, according to Caterino Zeno, 

“ of noble presence and a truly royal bearing, . . . 
nor did the virtues of his mind disaccord with the beauty of 
his person, as he had an elevated genius, and such a lofty 
idea of things as seemed incredible at such a tender age.” 
Angiolello describes him as “very much beloved. ..for his 
beauty and pleasing manners”; and, when grown to manfs 
estate, as “fair, handsome, and very pleasing ; not very tall, 
but of a light and well-framed figure ; rather stout than 
slight, with broad shoulders. His hair is reddish; he only 
wears moustachios, and uses his left hand instead of his ■ 
right. He is as brave as a game-cock, and stronger than 
' The original text is quoted on p. 53 infra, ad calc. 
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any of his lords ; in the archery contests, out of the ten 
apples that are knocked down, he knocks down seven/' 
The anonymous merchant, after describing Isma^ii’s doings 
in Tabriz, adds from the time of Nero to the present, I 
doubt whether so bloodthirsty a tyrant has ever existed,” 
yet adds a little further on that at Caesarea “he caused 
proclamation to be made that everyone who brought pro- 
visions for sale should be liberally paid, and forbade his 
men, under pain of death, to take even as much as a handful 
of straw without paying for it, as it was a friendly city.” 
He further describes him as “ amiable as a girl, left-handed 
by nature, as lively as a fawn, and stronger than any of his 
lords,” and says that “ this Sophi is Ipved and reverenced 
by his people as a god, and especially by his soldiers, many 
of whom enter into battle without armour, expecting their 
master Ismael to watch over them in the fight.” 

The closest historical parallel to the Safawl movement 
is, I think, afforded by the propaganda in fiivour of the 
‘Abbasids carried on by Abu Muslim in Persia 
with so great a success in the first half of the 
eighth cen tury of our era. Both were consciously 
religious and only unconsciously, though none 
the less truly, racial ; the chief difference was that the later 
movement had to confront in the person of the Ottoman 
Sultin Sahm a far more energetic and formidable antagonist 
than the earlier in the Umayyad Caliph Marwdn, and hence 
its more limited success; for while the *Abbdsid cause 
triumphed throughout almost the whole of the Ifastern 
lands of IsLim, the Safawf triumph was limited to Persia, 
Why the Turn), thougli without doubt at one time it threatened 
Persian quarrel Tutkcy ES wclL I'car IS the great incentive to 

became so 1 . « r ^ . i- 

embittered at cruclty, and it was chiefly fear which caused 
IS ime. Sult^in Salim to massacre in cold blood some 
forty thousand of his Shfa subjects* Fear, however, was not 
the only motive of this ferocity; with it ware mingled anger 


Parallel between 
Safawf and 
.‘Abbdsid 
propaganda. 
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and disappointment. For Sultdn Salim was what is now 
called a Pan-Islamist, and his ambition was to be not 
merely the Sovereign of the greatest and, most powerful 
Muhammadan State, but the supreme head of the whole 
Muslim world. His conquest of Egypt and the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Madina in A.D. 1517, and his assumption of 
the title of Caliph, which, whether by threats or promises, 
or a combination of the two, he induced the last titular 
‘Abbasid Caliph to surrender to him, might well have given 
him this position but for Shdh Isma'il and the barrier of 
heterodoxy which he had erected between the Turks, 
Egyptians and other Sunnis to the West and their fellow- 
believers to the East in Transoxiana, Afghanistdn, Baliichi- 
stan and India. The Persians not only refused to recognise 
SuMn Salim as Caliph, but repudiated the whole theory of 
the Caliphate. The Turkish victory over the Persians at 
Chdldirin in August, 1514, failed of its results owing to the 
refusal of the Ottoman troops to push home their advantage, 
and thus robbed the succeeding Egyptian campaign of it.s 
full measure of success, and left a lasting soreness which 
served greatly to weaken the political power of Isldm and 
to impose a check on Turkish ambitions whereby,, as we 
have seen, Europe greatly profited. Between A.D. 1 508, when 
it was taken by the Persians, and A.D. 1638, when it was 
finally recovered by the Turks, Baghddd, once the metropolis 
of Islam, changed hands many times as the tide of these 
bitter and interminable wars ebbed and flowed, until the 
increasing weakness and effeminacy of the later Safawl 
kings left Turkey in undisputed possession of Mesopotamia. 

Art and Literature. 

One of the most curious and, at first sight, inexplicable 
Remarkabiekck phenomena of the Safawl period is the extra- 
tmder the Ordinary dearth of notable poets in Persia during 

the two centuries of its duration. ' Architecture. 
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miniature-painting and other arts flourished exceedingly; 
the public buildings with which Shah ‘Abbds adorned his 
realrhs, and especially his capital Isfahin, have not ceased 
to command the admiration of all who beheld them from 
his time until the present day ; and Bihzdd and the other 
artists who flourished at the Tfmurid court of Herat found 
worthy successors in Rid<i-yi-‘Abbdsf and his colleagues* 
Yet, though poets innumerable are mentioned in the 
Tuhfar-i-Sdmi^ and other contemporary biographies and 
histories, there is hardly one (if we exclude Jdmf, Hatiff, 
Hildli and other poets of Khurdsdn, who were really the 
survivors of the school of Herdt) worthy to be placed in 
the first class. During the seventy stormy years of Timfir s 
life there were at least eight or ten poets besides the great 
Hafiz, who outshone them all, whose names no writer 
on Persian literature could ignore ; while during the two 
hundred and twenty years of Safawf rule there was in 
Persia, so far as I have been able to ascertain, hardly one 
of conspicuous merit or originality. I say in Persia ’’ ad- 
visedly, for a brilliant group of poets from Persia, of whom 
‘Urff of Shirdz (d. A.D. 1 590) and Sd’ib of Isfahan (d. A.D. 1670) 
are perhaps the most notable, adorned the court of the 
“Great Moghuls'' in India, and these were in many cases 
not settlers or the sons of emigrants, but men who went 
from Persia to India to make their fortunes and returned 
home when their fortunes were made. This shows that it 
was not so much lack of talent as lack of patronage which 
makes the list of distinctively Safiiwl poets so meagre. The 
phenomenon is noticed by Ridd-quH KhSn in the preface to 
his great anthology of Persian poets entitled Mctjmdu-l- 
Fu^ahd^^ composed in the middle of the last century, as well 

^ This biography of contemporary poets by Prince S*im Mlrzd, the 
son of Shdh Ismahl, is another work which urgently needs publi- 
cation* 

® Lithographed at Tihrdn in two large volumes in 1295/1878* 
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as by European scholars like the late Dr Eth^, who h<i\ t 
written on Persian poetry; with this difference, that. the 
European writers commonly speak of Jdmi as the last gieat 
Persian poet, and consider that during the four centiuies 
which have elapsed since his death Persia has produced no 
poet of eminence, while Ridd-quH Khdn, rightly as I think, 
places certain modern poets of the Qajar period, notably 
such men as Qa’ani, Furiighi and Yaghmd, in the first rank. 

That no great poet should have arisen in Persia in days 
otherwise so spacious and so splendid as those of the Safawfs 
seemed to me so remarkable that I wrote to my 
thL^eart^ learned and scholarly friend Mirzi Muhammad 
of poets. Khan of Qazwin, to whose industry and acumen 

students of Persian owe so much, to ask him, first, whether 
he accepted this statement as a fact, and secondly, if he did, 
how he explained it. In reply, in a letter dated May 54, 
19 1 1, he wrote as follows : 

“ There is at any rate no doubt that during the Safawf 
period literature and poetry in Persia had sunk to a very 
low ebb, and that not one single poet of the first 
hammad^Khdn’s ^^nk can be reckoned as representing this epoch. 

reason for this, as you yourself have ’ 
observed, seems to have been that these kings, 
by reason of their political aims and strong antagonism to 
the Ottoman Empire, devoted the greater part of their 
energies to the propagation of the Shf^a doctrine and the 
encouragement of divines learned in its principles and 
laws, l^ow although these divines strove greatly to effect 
the religious unification of Persia (which resulted in its 
political unification), and laid the foundations of this present- 
day Persia, whose inhabitants are, speaking generally, of 
one faith, one tongue, and one race, yet, on the other hand, 
from the point of view of literature, poetry, Siiflism and 
mysticism, and, to use their own expression, everything 
connected with the ‘Accomplishments’ (as opposed to the 
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' Legalities they not merely fell far short in the promotion 
thereof, but sought by every means to injure and annoy 
the representatives of these ‘ Accomplishments/ who were 
generally not too firmly established in the Religious Law 
and its derivatives. In regard to the Siiffs particularly they 
employed every kind of severity and vexation, whether by 
exile, expulsion, slaughter or reprimand, slaying or burning 
many of them with their own hands or by their sentence. 
Now the close connection between poetry and Belles 
Lettres on the one hand, and Siiffism and Mysticism on the 
other, at any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction 
of one necessarily involves the extinction and destruction 
of the other. Hence it was that under this dynasty learning, 
culture, poetry and mysticism completely deserted Iku'sia, 
and the cloisters, monasteries, retreats and rest-houses [of 
the darwzs/ies] were so utterly destroyed that there is now 
throughout the whole of Persia no name or sign of such 
charitable foundations, though formerly, as, for instance, in 
the time of Ibn Bettuta, such institutions were to be found 
in every town, hamlet and village, as abundantly appears 
from the perusal of his Travels, wherein he describes how in* 
every place, small or great, where he halted, he alighted in 
such buildings, of which at the present day no name or 
sign exists. Anyone ignorant of the circumstances of the 
Safawf period might well wonder whether this Persia and 
that are the same country, and the creed of its inhabitants 
the same IsLim ; and, if so, why practically, with rare ex- 
ceptions, there exists now not a single monastery throughout 
the whole of Persia, while in those parts of Turkey, such as 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistdn and Sulaymdniyya, which did not 
remain under the Safawf dominion, there are many such 
buildings just as there were in Ibn Batiita^s days. 

At all events during the Safawf period in place of great 
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poets and philosophers there arose theologians, great indeed, 
but harsh, dry, fanatical and formal,, like the Majlisis, 
the Mufmqqiq-i-thdni, Shaykh Hurr-i-Amulf and Shaykh- 
i-Baha’i, etc.” 

Most professional poets in the East are primarily pane- 
gyrists, and if Ridd-qulf Khdn is correct in his assertion 
that the Safawf kings, especially Tahmdsp and 
SmS^esMtde ‘Abbas the Great, expressed a wish that lauda- 
esttemed by the poems should be addresscd to the Imdms 

rather than to themselves, another and a more 
creditable cause for the diminution of poets in their realms 
is indicated. More material benefits were to be looked for 
from the Great Moghuls^ than from the Imdms, and hence 
the eyes and feet of the more mercenary poet^turned rather 
to Dihli' than to Karbald. But to religious poetry com- 
memorating the virtues and sulferings of the Imdms a great 
impetus was given in Persia, and of these poets Muhtasham 
of Kashan (d. A.D. 1588) was the most eminent. But, besides , 
these more formal and classical elegies,' it is probable that 
much of the simpler and often very touching verse, wherein 
the religious feelings of the Persians find expres.sion 
during the Muharram mourning, dates from this period, 
when every means was employed to stimulate and develop 
these sentiments of devotion to the House of ‘AH and 
detestation of its oppressors. On the other hand the dramati- 
sation of these moving scenes, which now form so remarkable 
a feature of the Muharram mourning {Ja^ziya\ and are often 
described by European writers as “ Miracle Plays,” seems to 
have taken place at a much later period. That careful writer 
Olearius spent the month of Muharram, A,H. 1047 (May-* 
June, 1637) at Ardabil, the sanctuary of the Safawf fiimily, 

1 The liberality of Humdyiln towards poets and men of letters Is 
^peciallynoticedundertheyearofhis death (962/1555) in the 

Tawdrikh, This and the succeeding topics will be more fully discussed 
m a subsequent chapter. 
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and gives a very full description of all that he saw, the 
mournings, wailings, lamentations and cuttings culminating 
on the ^AsMrd, the tenth day of the month or 
but he makes no mention of any dramatic representations, 
so that it is pretty certain that none existed at that time* 
To elucidate this point I addressed enquiries to two well- 
informed and intelligent Persian friends, Sayyid Taqi-zada 
and Mirzd Husayn Danish. The former expressed the 
opinion that while the solemn recitations known as Rawda- 
khwdni the reading from the pulpit of the Rawdaiti'sk- 
Shiihadd, or “Garden of the Martyrs,” and other similar 
books) dates from Safawi times, the Tdziya-garddnl^ shabih, 
or “Passion Play” was of much later date, and perhaps owes 
something to European influences. The latter also placed 
the origin of these “ Passion Plays ” (of which Sir Lewis 
Felly's translations give a good idea to the English reader) 
about the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, i£, at the beginning of the Qdjdr period, and 
incidentally cited the following interesting verses by Shaykh 
Rida-yi-Kurd in illustration of the view that the Persian 
dislike of ‘Umar is due not less to the fact that he conquered 
Persia and overthrew the Sdsdnian dynasty than to his 
usurpation of the rights of ‘All and Fdtima : 


^ ^ 


3 ^3 


“ ‘Umar broke the back of the lions of the thicket : 

He cast to the winds the thews and sinews of Jarnshfd. 

This quarrel is not about the usurpfttion of the Caliphate from ‘All; 
Persia has an ancient grudge against the House of ‘Urnar.” 

In conclusion we must not omit to notice another step 
taken by the Safawl kings which added greatly to the 
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consolidation of Persia and the prevention of a continued 
outflow of men and money from the country, namely the 
exaltation and popularisation of Mashhad, Qum and other 
holy cities of Persia, whereby the tide of pilgrims was to 
a considerable extent confined within the limits of their 
Empire, in which, as we have seen, the most sacred shrines 
of Karbali, Najaf and Mashhad ^Ali were long included 
before they finally fell under Turkish dominion^ 

Postscript. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr H. L. Rabino, of H.B.M. s 
Consular Service, for the following valuable notes on the 
celebration of the Muharram mourning at Baghdad as 
early as the fourth Muhammadan (tenth Christian) century. 

I have only the text of the two passages (one in German 
and the other in Persian): the reference was probably given 
in the accompanying letter (December 23, 1922), which has 
unfortunately been mislaid. I have an impression that they 
are taken from one of Dorn’s articles, probably published 
in the Milanges Asiatiques. The whole quotation runs as ' 
follows : 

“ Die ^tdsieV warden in Baghdad i. J. 963 von der Buwaihiden 
MuHss-ed-daula eingefiihrt, wie uns Ahmed b. Abul-Feth in seineiw 
Werke -U! (Inscr. Mus. As. No. 567“) berichtet.”* 

A& ^Iw p 

J^t 

Ijj! j, aj^clS 

«jU. ^ ^ 

^ See Krusinski, op, dt^ pp. 159-161, 
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L *1^51, J * (.X^Awj 

W ut 

jjS»j <>3 

Jj.jeJ» cUaJaIw U >t,A^ ^ 


^^Institution of the mourning for the Chief of Martyrs 
in Baghddd in AJI. 352 [a.d, 963]. 

“ It is related in the History of Ibn Kathir the Syrian that Mu‘izxu\I- 
Dawla Ahmad ibn Buwayh issued orders in Baghddd that during the 
first ten days of Muharram all the bazaars of Baghddd should be closed, 
and that the people should wear black for mourning and betake them- 
selves to mourning for the Chief of Martyrs [the Imam Flusayn]. Since 
this procedure was not customary in Baghddd, the Sunnf doctors re- 
*garded it as a great innovation ; but since they had no control over 
Mu‘izzu’d-Dawla, they could do nothing but submit. Thereafter every 
year until the collapse of the Daylamite [or Buwayhid] dynasty, this 
custom of mourning was observed by the Shfhtes in all countries during 
the first ten days of Muharram. In Baghddd it continued until the 
early days of the reign of Tughril the Saljdq.” 


CHAPTER 11. 


THE CREATION OF THE SAFAWl POWER TO 930/ [524. 
SHAH ISMA'IL AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


That Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, the saintly reclu.se of .Anlahil 
from whom the Safawi kings of Persia derived their descent 
, and their name, was really an important and 

Proofs of the ' ^ i i • r 

fame, influence influential pcrson 111 his own day, is a fact .su.s- 
ceptible of historical proof. He who ivins a 
yu'd-Din, throne and founds a great dynasty de.stined to* 
endure for more than two centuries is apt, if he be of hnvly 
origin, to create, or allow to be created, some legend ccm - 
necting his ancestors with famous kings, statesmen or 
warriors of old, or otherwise reflecting glory on a House 
which, till he made it powerful and illustrious, held hut a 
humble place in men’s esteem. But Shdh Isma'fl, .sixth in 
descent from Shaykh Safi (as we shall henceforth call him 
for brevity), who founded the Safawf dynasty about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, ami 
raised Persia to a position of splendour which slu; had 
scarcely held since the overthrow of the ancient and mdih; 
House of Sasan by the Arabs in the seventh century, had' 
no occasion to resort to these devices; for whether or no 
Shaykh Safi was directly descended from the seventh Iimitn 
of the Shi'a, Musa Kizim, and through him from ‘AH ihn 
Abi Talib^ and Fatima the Prophet’s daughter (and his 


1 The foil pedigree is given (with only slight variants! in the 
Safwatu's-Safi, Msanu’t-Taiv Arikh, Silsilatu 
and most other histories of this dynasty, and runs as follows : (r) .S;iliv- 
yu’d-DIn Abu’l-Fath Ishdq b. (2) Amlnu’d-DIn Jibrd’Il b. (3) S.ilih h. 
(4) Qutbidd-DIn Ahmad b. (5) Saldhu’d-DIn Rashid b. Mu. 

b- (8) FMAh./.Zarrin. 
huMh (9) Muhammad b. (10) Sharafshdh b. (ti) Muhammad b. 
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claim is probably at least as good as that of any contemporary 
Sayyid), two facts prove that in his own time (the thirteenth 
century) he was highly accounted as a saint and spiritual 
guide. 

The first and more important of these two facts is the 
concern shown by that great Minister Rashfdu’d-Dfn Fad- 
lu’llah for his welfare, and the desire to win 

The high esteem . . ^ i - 

in which he was his lEvour aiid intercession. In the very rare 

Minister^^ collectioii of the Minister's letters known as the 

Munsha' dt-i-Rashidi^ there occur two documents 
affording proof of this. The first is a letter 
(No. 45 of the collection, ff. 145^-149^ of the MS.) addressed 
to Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn himself, offering to his monastery 
{Khdnqdh^ a yearly gift of corn, wine, oil, cattle, sugar, honey 
and other food-stuffs for the proper entertainment of the 
notables of Ardabfl on the anniversary of the Prophet’s 
birthday, on condition that prayers should be offered up 
at the conclusion of the feast for the writer and 'benefactor. 


The second (No. 49, ff. i6r^~i69^') is addressed by Rashfd 
to his son Mfr Ahmad, governor of Ardabfl, enjoining on 
him consideration for all its inhabitants, and especially to 
act in such wise that His Holiness the Pole of the Heaven 
of Truth, the Swimmer in the Oceans of the Law, the Pacer 
of the Hippodrome of the Path, the Shaykh of Iskim and 
of the Muslims, the Proof of such as attain the Goal, the 
Exemplar of the Bench of Purity, the Rose-tree of the 
Garden of Fidelity, Shaykh Safiyyud-MUlat wdd-Din (may 


(12) blasan b. (13) Muhammad b. (14) Ibrdhfm b. (15) Ja‘far b. 
(16) Muhammad b. (17) Israafl b. (r8) Muhammad b. (19) Sayyid 
Ahmad aPAVdbf b. (20) Abii Muhammad Qdsim b. (21) Abu’l- 
Qdsim yamza b. (22) MtJsA the seventh Imim 

and fifth in direct descent from ^AH and Fdtima. 

^ See my article on the FirsianMSS* of the late Sir Albert Moutum^ 
ScMndkryK.CLE, in the JJIA,S, for Oct. 1917, PP- 693-4» and my; 
Persian IJterature under Tartar Dominion (hei"ein.after sometimes 
denoted as ^\Pers» Ul,iii% pp. 80-87* ■ 


B. P. L, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CREATION OF THE SAFAWf POWER TO 930/(524. 
SHAH ISMA'IL AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


That Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn, the saintly reclu.sc of .Aniahil 
from whom the Safawf kings of Persia derived their descent 
, and their name, was really an important and 

fame, influence influential persou in his own day, i$ a fact sus- 
Shty1!rs^y.°^ ceptible of historical proof. He who wa'ns a 
yud-Dm. throiic and founds a great dynasty dc.stincd to* 
endure for more than two centuries is apt, if he be of lowly 
origin, to create, or allow to be created, some legend con- 
necting his ancestors with famous kings, statesmen or 
warriors of old, or otherwise reflecting glory on a Ilouse 
which, till he made it powerful and illustrious, held hut :i 
humble place in men’s esteem. But Sh^h Ismail, si.xth in 
descent from Shaykh Safi (as we shall henceforth call him 
for brevity), who founded the Safawf dyna.sty abtmt the 
beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, and 
raised Persia to a position of splendour which sht; h.ad 
scarcely held since the overthrow of the ancient and noble 
House of S4sdn by the Arabs in the seventh century, had" 
no occasion to resort to these devices; for whether "or no 
Shaykh Safi was directly descended from the seventh Iinfnn 
of the Shf'a, Mfisd Kdzim, and through him from '.Xlf ilm 
Abf Talibi and Fatima the Prophet’s daughter (and his 


1 The foil pedigree is given (with only slight v.-iriants) in tli<‘ 
Safwatu’s-Safd, Ahsanu’t-Tawdrikh, Stlsiktu’n-NaMli-i-S,!/,ttviyya 
and most other histories of this dynasty, and runs as follows : ( [ ) Kuh v- 
^’d-DIn Abu’l-Fath Ishdq b. (2) Amlnu’d-DIn Jibrd’Il b. (3) .S.llih h. 
(4) Qutbu’d-DIn Ahmad b. (5) Saldlju'd-DIn Rashid b. (b) Mu’ 
hammad Bdfiz b. (7) ‘Awad al-Khawd?? b. (8) Flrd^h.-th-i-zilrrA/. 
kulakh. (9) Muhammad b. (10) Sharafshdh b. (n) Muluiiuunul b. 
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claim is probably at least as good as that of any contemporary 
Sayyid), two facts prove that in his own time (the thirteenth 
century) he was highly accounted as a saint and spiritual 
guide. 

The first and more important of these two facts is the 
concern shown by that great Minister RaslifdLfd-Dfn Imd- 
lu’llah for his welfare, and the desire to win 

The high esteem , . ^ . . y i 

in which he was his lEvour atKi mtercessioii. In the very rare 
Sister^"" collection of the Minister's letters known as the 
unshd dt-i-Rashidi'^ there occur two documents 
affording proof of this. The first is a letter 
(No. 45 of the collection, ff. 145^-149^'' of the MS.) addressed 
to Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn himself, offering to his monastery 
(Kkdnqd/i) a yearly gift of corn, wine, oil, cattle, sugar, honey 
and other food-stuffs for the proper entertainment of the 
notables of Ardabil on the anniversary of the Prophet’s 
birthday, on condition that prayers should be offered up 
at the conclusion of the feast for the writer and ’benefactor. 


The second (No. 49, ff. 161*^-169^') is addressed by Rashfd 
to his son Mir Ahmad, governor of Ardabfl, enjoining on 
him consideration for all its inhabitants, and especially "‘to 
act in such wise that His Holiness the Pole of the Heaven 


of Truth, the Swimmer in the Oceans of the Law, the Pacer 
of the Hippodrome of the Path, the Shaykh of Isldrn and 
of the Muslims, the Proof of such as attain the Goal, the 
Exemplar of the Bench of Purity, the Rose-tree of the 
Garden of Fidelity, SkqyM Safiyyu'l*Millatwdd-Din{mzy 


(12) Hasan b. (13) Muliammad b. (14) IbrdMm b. (15) Ja^far b. 
(16) Muhammad b. (17) Ismail b. (18) Mu^iammad b. (19) Sayyid 
Ahmad al-A‘rdbf b. (30) Abil Mubammad Qdsim b. (21) Abu’I- 
Qdsini Ilamza b. (22) m6sA the seventh Imto 

and fifth in direct descent from ^Alf and Fdtima. 

^ See my article on the Persian MSS. of the late Sir Albert Moutuni'-' 
Schmdler, K.CJ.E. in the JJIA.S. for Oct 1917, pp. 693 - 4 > and my 
Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion (hereinafter, sometimes 

denoted as ‘‘Pm. Zi'/. iWDjPP* ^ 


B, IK L. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CREATION OF THE SAFAWf POWER TO 930/1524. 

SHAH ISMAHL AND HIS ANCESTORS. 

That Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn, the saintly recluse of A n !a i n'l 
from whom the Safawi kings of Persia derived their clesccnt: 
, ,, and their name, was really an important and 

Proofs of the t * r 

fame, influence influential pcfson in his own day, IS a fact sus- 
ceptible of historical proof. He who wins a 
yu’d.Dm. throne and founds a great dynasty de.stiiKHi to* 
endure for more than two centuries is apt, if he be of 1< nvly 
origin, to create, or allow to be created, some Icgf.'ud con- 
necting his ancestors with famous kings, .statesiucn or 
warriors of old, or otherwise reflecting glory on a liotisi; 
which, till he made it powerful and illustriou-s, held hut a 
humble place in men’s esteem. But Shih Isma'fl, sixlii in 
descent from Shaykh Safi (as we shall henceforth call him 
for brevity), who founded the Safawi dynasty abcmt the 
beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, an<l 
raised Persia to a position of splendour which she had 
scarcely held since the overthrow of the ancient and nohh; 
House of Sisdn by the Arabs in the seventh ccnturv, had" 
no occasion to resort to these devices; for whether or no 
Shaykh Safi was directly descended from the seventh I 
of the Shi'a, Miisd Kdzim, and through him from 'Ali ihn 
Abi Talib' and Fdtima the Prophet’s daughter (ami his 

^ The full pedigree is given (with only slight v.-iriants) in tin* 
Safwatu's-Safi, A^anu’t-Tawdrlkh, Silsilaiu 'n-Nasab-i-.Safu’svivvu 
and most other histories of this dynasty, and runs as follows ! (i) .S.uiy. 
yu’d-Dfn Abu’l-F ath Ishdq b. (2) Aminu’d-Dfn Jibrd'fl b. (3) Sdlih h 
(4) Qutbu’d-Dfn Ahmad b. (5) Saldhu’d-Dfn Rashid h. (6, Mu- 
bammad Ri&z b. (7) ‘Awad al-Khawd?? b. (8) FMzsMh-i-zlmift ■ 
Mahh. (9) Muhammad b. (10) Sharafshdh b. (11) Muhanuiuul b, 
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claim is probably at least as good as that of any contemporary 
Sayyid), two facts prove that in his own time (the thirteenth 
century) he was highly accounted as a saint and spiritual 
guide. 

The first and more important of these two facts is the 
concern shown by that great Minister Rashfdu’d-Dfn Facb 
lu’llah for his welfare, and the desire to win 

The high esteem , . - i 

in which he was his favour aiKi mtercessioii. In the very rare 
Minister'^"^ collectiou of the Minister’s letters known as the 
Rashfdu’d-Din Mufishd dt-i-RashMi^ there occur two documents 

Fadlulldh. 

affording proof of this. The first is a letter 
(No. 45 of the collection, ff. I45^>-I49^ of the MS.) addressed 
to Shaykh Safiyyifd-Dfn himself, offering to his monastery 
{Khdnqdli) a yearly gift of corn, wine, oil, cattle, sugar, honey 
and other food-stufls for the proper entertainment of the 
notables of Ardabfl on the anniversary of the Prophet’s 
birthday, on condition that prayers should be offered up 
at the conclusion of the feast for the writer and ‘benefactor. 
The second (No. 49, ff. i6n'^~i69^’) is addressed by Rashfd 
to his son Mfr Ahmad, governor of Ardabfl, enjoining on 
him consideration for all its inhabitants, and especially to 
act in such wise that His IToliness the Pole of the Heaven 
of Truth, the Swimmer in the Oceans of the Law, the Pacer 
of the Hippodrome of the Path, the Shaykh of Ishlm and 
of the Muslims, the Proof of such as attain the Goal, the 
Exemplar of the Bench of Purity, the Rose-tree of the 
Garden of Fidelity, Shaykh Safiyyd l^Millat wd!d>^D£n {tazy 

(13) Ifa.san b. (13) Muhammad b. (14) Ibrdhfm b. (15) JaTir b. 
(16) Muhammad b. (17) b. (iS) Muhammad b. (19) Sayyid 

Ahmad al-AVdbf b. (20) Abd Muhammad Qdsim b. (21) Abu’l- 
Qdsim Hamza b. (32) aL-ImAm al-kA^IM, the seventh ImAm 

and fifth in direct descent from ‘Alf and FAflma. 

^ See my article on the Persian Mss^cf the late Sir ABerillmtum- 
Schindler, ICCIJu in the J.RA.Si for Oct igi/j PP- ^93-"4» and my 
Persian IJteraturc tiftder Tartar Dominio-ft (hereinafter sometimes 
denoted as ^^Pers. Lit* PP* Bo-87. 


B. P. L. 
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God Most High pedate 

Exhalations!) may be ,,,.i.h i. 

theei” These letters, and espccuU) I 

filled with the most exaggerated praises nt .sha) !. , 

sufBciently pro,, the high repute u-hidr he eoj. 

his contemporaries^ 

The second fact germane to our the. . ■ ■ 

paratively soon after his death a most extensive ns as t; ;i ai .h 
^ onhis life, character, teachings, (hu tnue'. \ n tin-. 

The great mono- a,nd miraclcswas Compiled hyoiHO <1 In •!" i'h.i i 

SL" the&mM TawakkuT i!m Isnia'il. .-uiimady 
Ibnu’l-Bazzdz, apparently nn.ler the in- 

spiration and direction of Shayfch fa";''';"";. 
cLied his father Shaykh SaB as head ol tla. < It.l.T ,u»l ..-l.i 
this position for fifty-eight years (A.n. ilPl | _ 1 h'‘> 

rare and important book has never been iirmUnK but n. tim 
chief source of all later accounts of the ht-atl ot i!i.* l.initly 
and dynasty, in most of which it i.s freiiuently und rxplu itly 
cited. A much later recension of it was made in tiie nuL'ii 
of Shdh Tahmdsp (A.D. 1524-1576) by n ■-'■■ ■- 


1 ^1^. ;i ^tl» _j hAti iiiC' 5 

j jsIlL-b)! ^ J-C* ' 

aloJI ^Jue ‘1*5 L>-^ 

j£>Ui j 1 ^!; >• j! 5 

2 Shaykh Safi died in 735/1334 at the iiK'R "f Hs. i 4 .tdd.!ii '•! 1 >«« "‘.it 
put to death in A.D. 1318 at the age of 70 or simicwhiU iivrr. 

3 OrTdkli as it is written and iKiintial in u tnin* in Mr 

Ellis’s manuscript 

' ^ Since this was written I have obtained tliroii^li thr »f 

one of my Persian correspondents a copy of an 
edition published at Bombay in 1339/19111 of iht vciy cjfifilriscc yl 
which I was ignorant when this chapter was wriittnn 
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‘ tith al-Husayn{. I have personal knowledge of only three 
'Aanuscripts, Add. 11745 of the British Museum^; No. 87 
of the Pote Collection in the library of King’s College, 
JHambridge^ ; and a fine copy made at Ardabil in 1030/1621, 
•^now belonging to Mr A. G. Ellis, who, with his customary 
^ generosity, placed it at my disposal for as long as I required 
it. This exhaustive work comprises an Introduction, twelve 
* chapters, and a Conclusion, each of which is divided into 
numerous sections®, and its contents are summarized by 
Rieu with his usual precision. It contains interesting matter, 
diluted by much that is wearisome save to a devoted disciple, 
and represents on a more extensive scale the type of hagio- 
graphy familiar to all Persian students in such books as the 
MandqihFl-Arifin of Aflakf, available in the English version 
of Redhouse'^ and the P'rench of Huart®, The extracts from 
it included in most later histories of the family, notably the 
Silsilatiin-Nasab-i-Safawiyya^^ will suffice to satisfy the 
curiosity of most readers, though a careful perusal and 
analysis of the original work would undoubtedly yield 
results of value, most of the anecdotes and sayings being 
vouched for by Shaykh Sadru'd-Din. But before further 
discussing Shaykh Saff and his descendants somethingmore 
must be said about his ancestors. 

^ See Rieu’s Pers. Gii/., pp. 345-6. 

^ See my SuppL Hand 4 ist^ p. 137, No. 837. 

® Ch. viii comprises no less than 27 sections. 

4 Prefixed to his metrical translation of the First Book of the 
Mesncvi (Mat/inawi) of JaldlukhDfn Riimf, published in Triibner’s 
Oriental Scries in 18S1. The Mandqib^ or **Acts of the Adepts,” 
occupies pp. 3-135. 

Lc’s Snints des Tm/rmurs (Aiudes ddld^-iogm/j/iie 

Musulmanc)^ vol. i (J\ans, Lcroux), 1918 ; voL ii, 1922. 

® Sec my account of this rare and interesting work in the J.R.A.S. 
for July, 1931, pp. 395--4I8. Both Dr Babinger and M. Miinorsky have 
called my attention to the fact that another MS. of this work at St 
Petersburg was described by Khanikoff in the Mikmges AsiatiqmsPi^ 
PR , 
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The Ancestors of Shaykh SAin \ yifi ) 4 ') iK , . 

That the seventh Imdtn Miisd K?lzim Iirul, brsiMr- ■ 
son AH Rida who succeeded him in the Iin.irnatr, an* .tia a 
son named Hamza, from whom Shaikh kkili* 
imirMSsa claimed descent, is a fact vouched f*r ia tla- 
historian al-Ya'qubi\ but the next do/cai linla; 
in the chain (including five Muliammads without lurtluT 
designation) are too vague to admit of identification, 1Ta* 
earliest ancestor of the Safawfs who is investt‘<l witii an\' 
definite attributes is FMzshah-/‘*Af/;77//-7i7/Ar// 
(“ Golden-cap ”), who is stated b}' the .S 7 /.u 7 ./Ay’w- 
Nasab to have been made governor of Ard.ibi!, 
henceforth the home and rallying-point of the family, hy a 
son of Ibrdhfm-i-Adham, here represented as king of 
Ibrdhim-i-Adham, however, though reputed of kingly ran-, 
renounced the world, became a notable saint, and dii-d 
about A.D. 780 in Syria, and history knows nothing of uii\- 
son of his who succeeded to a throne in Persia or eisewlioiv. 
Ffruzshdh died after a prosperous life at Rangi'n in (iilfm. 

_ and was succeeded by his son ‘A wad, of u-ht. Ill 

Kbawijs. nothing is recorded save that he liv'cd and died 

at Isfaranjdn near Ardabfl His son Mnliani- 
mad earned the title of Hdfiz because he knew the Qny'dn 
an accomplishment for which’ ho is 
said to have been indebted to the //««", win* 
^‘dnapped him at the age of seven and ediiratod 
him amongst themselves for a like number of years. 'Plie 
saian-d-Din succcediiig heads of the family, SaliUiu'd- 
Dfn Rashid and Qutbu’d-Dfn Ahmad ’ seem to 
Q^^d.Dih havelived quietly at Kalkhordn», devutiu- th.m,. 

selves to agriculture, until a fierce incurkm of 
Ed, Houtsma, vol. ii, p. 500. 

khwSn'-Utti Minorsky has pointed out to me, ami not “(lit.. 

feiiwardn, the proper pronunciation of this namo. 
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the Georgians compelled the latter to flee to Ardabil with 
his family, including his little son Ammu’d-Dhi Jibrd’fl, 
then only a month old. Even here they were not left un- 
molested : the Georgians pursued them and they had to 
take refuge in a cellar, where their lives were only saved 
by a devoted youth, who, ere he fell beneath the swords of 
his assailants, succeeded in concealing the entrance to the 
cellar by throwing down a large earthen jar over it Qut- 
bu’d-Din himself was severely wounded in the neck and 
hardly escaped with his life, and his grandson Shaykh 
Saff, who was born during his life, used to relate that when 
his grandfather took him on his shoulder he used to put 
four baby fingers into the scar left by the wound. In due 
course Qutbukl-Dfn was succeeded by his son 
Amfnu’d-Dfn JibnFfi, farmer and saint, who 
adopted Khwfija Kamdlifd-Dfn kArabshdh as 
his spiritual director, and married a lady named Dawlatf; 
she in due course, in the year 650/1252-3, bore him the son 
who afterwards became famous as Shaykh Safiy- 

Safiyyu’d-Dfn, , i -r-v/ . , i % r i 

yu d-Din, with whom the family suddenly emerges 
from comparative obscurity into great fame. The author of 
the Silslla^t/n-Nasai^f not content with giving the year of 
his birth, further fixes the date as follows. At the time of 
his birth Shams-i-Tabrfz had been dead five years, Shaykh 
Muhyi’d-Dfn ibnu1-*Arabf twelve years, and Najmu’d-Dfn 
Kubrd thirty-two years. He was five years old when HtiMgfi 
Kh?in the Mongol conquered Persia, twenty-two on the death 
of JaLilifd-Dfn Riimf, and forty-one on the death of Sa‘df 
The eminent saints contemporary with him included Amfr 
^Abdu1Mh-i-Shfr<ifi, Shaykh Najfbifd-Dfn Buzghiish, ^AM’- 
u^d-Dawla-i-Samn4nf and Shaykh Mahmdd-i-Shabistarf 
(author of the GuIsMf$-'Z-RdM or ** Rose-bed of Mystery’'). 
He had three elder ^ and two younger brothers^ and one 

^ Mutiammad, §aMtiu^d-Dfn Rashid and Isma^iL 
, , , a Ya^qdb and Fakhru'd-DIn Ydsu£ 
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elder sister, being thus the fifth in a family of ; aad 

his father died when he was six years of age. 


Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din (A.r). 125.2-13,? i . 

Hitherto we have suffered from the exiguii)- of lii'i- 
graphical details, but now we are rather euiiiarras'ii ii by 
their abundance. The Saftvatu's-S'i/a. it is 
contenBrf”^ true, probably contains all that can now hi- 
known about Shaykh Safi, but it is a voimuin- 
ous work, containing some 216,000 words, and 
written in a fairly simple and direct style without nnu-li 
“stuffing” or rhetorical adornment, so that .’uiythinj.f 

approaching a full analysis of its contents wouhl in it-a-lt 
constitute a volume of considerable size. It is laim-ntulilv 
deficient in dates, and in general deals rather with the 
spiritual than the material aspects of the life of Sh.-iykh 
Safi and his director Shaykh Zdhid-i-Gihini. SttUed as 
briefly as possible, its contents are as follows: 

Introduction (in 2 sections). Shaykh Safi’s advent foretold 
by the Prophet and by former saints, .such a.s Jalahi’d-ih'n 
Rdmi. 


Chapter I (in ii sections, two of which are further Hub- 
divided). Early life of Shaykh Safi. His genealogy. For. 
tents preceding his birth. His birth and' childhood. His 
search for a spiritual director. He finally meets vShavkh 
Zdhid of GiMn. His life as a disciple of this holy ,»an. 
His succession to the supremacy of the Order. His .spirit nal 

affliation up to the Prophet. CharacterLstics and miradcs 
ot bnaykh Zdhid. 

c: 3 sections). Some of the miracles of Shaykh 

SI’ delivered men from the perils of thv^oa 

and of deep waters, of mountains, mist and snow, ami fr, an 
foes, bondage and sickness. 

///(in 3 sections). Some of the miracle.s wrout-ht 
y the favourable or unfavourable regards of Shaykh .Safi. 
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Chapter IV (in 6 sections, two of which are further sub- 
divided). Some of Shaykh Saffs sayings, and his explana- 
tions of verses of the Qurdn^ traditions of the Prophet, 
utterances of the Saints, and allegorical verses of the poets. 

Chapter V (in 3 sections). Some of Shaykh Saffs miracles 
connected with the /mn, with animals, and with inanimate 
objects. 

Chapter VI (undivided). Ecstacies and devotional dancing 
of Shaykh Safi. 

Chapter VII (in 5 sections). Various miracles of Shaykh 
Saff, such as thought-reading, foretelling future events, 
converse with the dead, etc. 

Chapter VIII (in 27 sections). Further examples of the 
virtues, powers, pious actions, effective prayers, intuitions 
and views of Shaykh Safi, vouched for by his son Shaykh 
Sadrifd-Dfn. 

Chapter IX (in 2 sections). Last illness and death of 
Shaykh Safi. 

Chapter X (in 3 sections). Posthumous miracles of Shaykh 
Safi. 

Chapter XI (in 3 sections). The fame and greatness of 
Shaykh Safi and his vicars (^Khtdafd) throughout the world. 

Chapter XII 2 sections). Miracles wrought by Shaykh 
Saffs disciples. 

Conclusion, 

That so comparatively small a portion of this voluminous 
work should be biographical is disappointing but not sur- 
cumctcmtm ^ow cao those who regard themselves 

ofMusiim as belonging to the Timele.ss and Placeless 
hagwgmptues. Mahdn) be expected to trouble them- 

selves about dates or similar details? All these hagio- 
graphies, indeed, have a similar character, and deal chiefly 
with the pious sayings, devout practices and supernatural 
achievements of those whose lives they record. 
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That these kardmdt^ have an interest of their oivn in < < 
nection with Psychical Research has been rean*ni.'i’<‘<i hy 
D. B. Macdonald in his excellent book on I'hr 
Attitude and Life m Islam^ and by CL Huart in his 
des Derviches Tourneurs^, The latter classifies the ixyAiU al 
phenomena recorded in his original, the 
phSomeL qibul-Arifin (composed about 7i8/r3}S, 

some thirty years earlier than the Safeui/u's- 
Safd, which was very probably modelled on it), as fellows : 
dreams; knowledge of future events; second sight and 
divination of hidden objects; thought-transference ; lumin- 
osity of bodies, human and inanimate ; automatic openitj*; 
of closed doors; ubiquity; anaesthesia and immunitv 
against poisons; action on material objects at a distamre; 
production of the precious metals ; abnormal muscular, 
digestive and sexual powers and physical enlargements of 
the body ; shifting features and instability of countenance.! ; 
apparitions; psychotherapy; replies to difficult <iuestions ! 
conversions to Isldm; sermons to animals; vengeance nf 
the Saints; mental alienation; protracted seclusion and 
fasting; talismans; sudden disappearances. Examples of 
all, or nearly all, of these phenomena are to be foim<! in the 
Sa/watufSafd, while a smaller but fairly representative 
selection is contained in the Si/siiatf/n^JVasab, hut a d<daile-d 
examination of them, though not without interest and valuc^ 
would be out of place in this volume, It must he ttnUHl 
however that certain aspects of these Muslim saints, as 
recorded by their disciples and admirers, are to Western 

gifts {karamit) vouchsafed by God to hie ^ 

honour ; and (iii) the “wonders” {khawdriqu’ddMt) wrought' 
nary men by means of Black or White Magic ^ ^ 

2 University of Chicago Press, 1909. 

Paris, Leroux, 1918-1922, 
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minds somewhat repellent; their curses are no less effective 
than their blessings, and their indulgences no less remark- 
able than their abstentions, while grim jests on 

Repellent . ^ 

characteristics of tlic fate of SUCH as havc incurred their displeasure 

Muslim Saints. . ry,-, , . 

are not uncommon. 1 nus a certain prince 
named Siyamak, son of Shirwdnshah, when setting out for 
the Mongol camp (urdu), spoke in a disparaging manner 
of Shaykh Zahid’s disciples, and threatened on his return 
to pull down or burn their monasteries. When this was 
reported to the Shaykh he merely remarked, playing on 
the prince’s name, that Siyamak would become Siydh-marg 
(meaning ‘*the Black Death”); which saying was duly 
fulfilled, for, having in some way incurred the wrath of the 
Mongol sovereign, he was, after the barbarous fashion of 
these people, wrapped up in black felt and kicked or 
trampled to death h To Shaykh Zdhid, on the other hand, 
Ghazdn Khin^ the Mongol Ilkhan showed the greatest 
respect, especially after the saint had exhibited his powers 
of mind-reading, which so impressed Ghdzdn that he insisted 
on kissing his feet. 

Externally the life of Shaykh Safi, especially after he 
became the disciple of Shaykh Zdhid and settled at Ardabfl, 
was not very eventful. As a child he was seiious, 
unsociable and disinclined for play. At a com- 
paratively early age he appears to have got a 
concern ” about religion, and to have seen visions and held 
converse with the Unseen World. Finding no adequate 
direction in Ardabil, and hearing the fame of Shaykh 

The last ‘Abbsisid Caliph, al-Musta*§im, is said to have been put to 
death by HdLigd Kbdn in this way, the Mongols having a dislike to 
shedding kingly blood. So Clavijo informs us that at the court of 
Tfmdr ** the custom is that when a great man, is put to death he is 
hanged; but: the meaner sort are beheaded. See Sir Clements Mark-, 
ham’s translation of his Narratwe^ published by the Hakluyt Society in 
i859,p. 150., ' ■ 

■ . He reigned. A.0. 1295-1304. See my. Fers. Lit iU^ pp. 40-46» ' 
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NajiWd-Di'n Buzghiish of Shfrdz, he desired t«> 5>.(> thiliu-r, 
but, having finally overcome his mother’s e[)i>o,sili(>n lu tin- 
journey, arrived there only to find the saint dead'. W hilc 
at Shiraz he made the acquaintance of many notalile saint ': 

and and of the celebrated I Kx-t Sa'di, 

of whom, howevei', he seems to nav<,* i<»nnra 
but a poor opinion. Indeed he appears to have 
poet with scant civility, even refusing to acce[)t an aul<o- 
graph copy of his poems. Finally Zahfru'd-Dfn, the: son 
and successor of Shaykh Buzghiish, told Shaykh S<di that 
no one could satisfy his spiritual needs except Shaykh 
Zahid of GfMn, whose personal appearance and 

place on the shore of the Caspian Sea la: 
Selvipirof described to him in detail. Four years (‘lapsed, 
however, ere he was successful in tracking ihnvn 
the elusive saint, then sixty years of age, f)y 
whom he was cordially welcomed, and with whom he spent 
the next twenty-five years of his life. 

Shaykh Zahid^s full name, as given in the 
is Taju’d-Dm Ibrdhim ibn Rawshan Amir ibn Mini ihn 


Shaykh Pinddr (or Bundir) al-Kurdf as^Sanjdnf, 
sSykhzihid. mother of his grandfather Ihibil is said 

to have been d. Jinniyy a. The title of /.dkid 
( the Ascetic” or ‘‘Abstemious”) was given to him by 
his Director Sayyid Jamdlu'd-Dfn for reasons which arc 
variously stated. He gave his daughter Bfbf Fdtima in 
marriage to Shaykh Saff, to whom she bore three sons, of 
whom the second, Sadru’d-Dfn, ultimately succeeded his 
father as head of the Order. The author of the 
Rasas' was one of his descendants, who were collccliveh' 
nown as Pzr-saWa and apparently continued to enjoy liii/h 
consideration during the whole Safawi period. ’ 

From the data given by the Silsilatu'n-Nasab, viz. thnt 
^ According to Jdmf iNafaHt, p. 548) he died in Sha'Wn 67^ Hu.-c. 



S/iaykk AInMI Flr-zdda presenting the cqptnred horse of the 
tJsheh leader, Dm Pfuhammad Khan, to Shah ’'Abbas the 
Great 

From a ms. of the Silsilatihi-NasabFSaf^^^ (H. 12, 
f. 80*'^) in the Library of Professor E. G. Browne 

Toface p. 
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CH. n] DEATH OF SHAYKH ZAHID 

Shaykh Zdliid was 35 years older than Shaykh that 
both died at the of 85, and tliat the laltei 
Shaykh Ziihid (jigd Jn 735/i334. wc may conchuU* that the 
MccSteUy former died about 700/1300; and tiiis is cur- 
shaykhSafi. j-^fjoj-atcd by the further statement tliat his 

grandson Sadru’d-Dfn was liorn in 704/1305, four >'ears 
after his death. Shaykh Safi now became licad of the 
Order, and held this position for 35 years, when he died', 
and was in turn succeeded by his son .Sadru’d-Din. He 
produced some poetry both in the dialect of 
Shaykh Safi’s Qilan (ill wliicli also several of his conversations 
with Shaykh Zahid were conducted) and like- 
wise in ordinary rersian. Though one of his quatrains* 
testifies to his love of ‘AH (" how much .soever he in whose 
heart is a grain of love for ‘AH may sin, Hod will forgive 
him” are his wortls), I find no evidence that 
Sat'hfwas' he held those .strong Shi'a views which sub.se- 
aShi'a. c]ucntly characterised his descendants. There 

is, indeed, a i>icce of evidence to the contrary in the 
Aksamit-Tmvdrikh, an impiirtant unpublished history of 
the first two Safawi kings composed in the reign of Shdh 
Tahmasp and including the years A.It, 901-985 (a.d. I 49S" 
1577)“. In a letter of remonstrance addressed to this ruler 
by the Uzbek ‘Ubayd Khdn in 936/^529-1530 the following 
sentence occurs^ : 

j ^ 

^ On Monday, Miitnirmm 12, 735 (Sept 1334,)* 

^ SteJJlA.S. for July, 1921, p. 403* . * 

» Mr A. a Ellis most kindly placed at my disposal his MS, ot tws 
rare book, to which all subsequent references are made* 

^ K 16b* . . 
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“We have thus heard concerning your ancestor. Hi:, i.aiutfsl Holi- 
ness Shaykh Saff, that he was a good man and an onhodox Smuu; 
and we are greatly astonished that you neither follow the rondu* t 
Murtadd ‘Ah nor that of your ancestor.” 

He did much, however, to extend and dcvch^p ihr ( )rdor 
of which he was the Superior, and his influence is illindratrc! 

by a statement of Mawlana Shanisu'd I )in 

Influence of i i t * * / • / » 

Shaykh Safi Bamiqi of Ardabil, quoted in the A//.v//</Av 

inAsiaMinor. HUmbcr of thoSC wllu caUHt h ) 

visit him along one road only — that from iMara'-ha and 
Tabriz — in the course of three months amounteti to soimi 
thirteen thousand. Many if not most of these must, have 
come from Asia Minor, so that even at this earl}^ dato the 
Order was establishing and consolidating itself in nrgions 
where it was afterwards destined to cau.se the v;tv:dicst 
anxiety to the Ottoman Sultdnsl 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Din succeeded his father at tlie age of 
31 in 73S/1334 and controlled the affairs of the Order for 
59 years until his death in 794/1393. I fc also 
succeeds his composed verses in Persian, and is besi<!cs 
credited with many miracles, the most cele- 
brated of which was his recovery and restoration 
to Ardabil of the door of the principal mos<jue which had 
been carried off by the Georgians when they raided that 
chy about 6oo/i203-4». Amongst the most a!lc;hrat.:<i of 
his disciples was the poet Qdsimu’l-Anwdr, wlujsc urthod.»ay 
was somewhat suspect, and who was expelled from H.-nit 
by Shdh-rukh under circumstances which I have discussed 
elsewhere^ That Shaykh Sadru’d-Din’s influence and ac 
r Stt/.R.A.S. for July, 1921, pp. 403-4. 

e Babinger’s remarks in his .admirable r.uitlv 

ScAejek Bedr ed-Dln der Sohn des Richfirs von Sbm-m (Berlin ami 
Leipzig, 1921), especially p. 15 of the Sofukrabdruck. 

\ PP- for July, 192,, pp. 

pp. 365-6. I must here note an error into which I fell concerniiif the 
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tivities also aroused the suspicions of neighbouring poten- 
tates is shown by the action of Malik-i-Asliraf\ who lured 
him to Tabriz and kept him in confinement 
McmSfjSuLy, there for three months, when, warned by a 
dream, he released him, but subsequently at- 
tempted to recapture him and compelled him to flee into 
GIMn. Other holy and learned men suffered at the hands 
of this tyrant, and one of them, the Qadi Muhyi’d-Dfn of 
Barda'a, depicted in such vivid colours the odious oppression 
of Malik-i-Ashraf to Jhn Beg Khan son of Uzbek, the 
ruler of the Dasht-i-Qipchaq, that the latter invaded Aclhar- 
bdyjcin, defeated Mahk-i-Ashraf, and put him to death. 
According to the Sy/si/a/un-jVa.m//'^ he also had an inter- 
view with Shaykh Sadruki-Din, treated him with great 
respect, and confirmed to him the possession of certain 
estates whereof the revenues had formerly been allocated 
to the shrine at Ardabih 

Shaykh Sadru’d-Dfn, like his father Shaykh Saff, per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Mecca at the end of his life, and 
is said to have brought back with him to 
Ardabfl the Prophet's standard. Shortly after 
return he died, in 794/1392, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Khwdja 'AH, who controlled 
the affairs of the Order for thirty-six years until his death 
on Rajab 18, 830 (May 15^ 1427), This happened in Pales- 
tine, where he is buried, his tomb being known as that of 
''Sayyid 'AH 'Ajamf®/' Like his father and grandfather he 

verses of Qdsim quoted on p. 474. These obviously refer not to Shaykh 
§aff but to his son §adruk!-Dfn, who actually lived exactly ninety years 
(A.H. 704"*-794). • The word in 1. 1 probably needs emendation to 
some word (like meaning " son ; in any case this is its meaning 
here. The translation should run : *‘The §adr of Saintship, who is the 
son [or survivor or representative] of Shaykh etc. 

See d’Ohsson’s iv, pp. 740-2. ■ ■ 

, for July, 1921,, pp. 405-6. 

■■ for July, ,,1921, p. 407# ■■ Dr Franz^ Babinger wrote to 
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was a worker of miracles and a poet, and i>vin- Ux< . Imiidic,! 
of his Persian verses are quoted in the Silsthttii n-.\ iimiIk I n 

him strong Shi'a tendencies reveal thenisdvc;; : inNti;;atfd by 

the Ninth Imdm Muhammad Taqi in a dreaiu hr ouivi-rts 
the people of Dizful, by a miraculous stcjppagr 'if thru- rivrr, 
to a belief in and recognition of the .supreinr ImHiii-ss oi 
‘All ibn Abi Talib; and he exhorts Ttim'ir, wh.r.c rc'iard 
he had succeeded in winning by a display of his [i.s\T!iicul 
powers, to “chastise, as they deserve, the Yazi'ii Kunh;, the 
friends of Mu‘dwiya, because of whom wc wear tht; hlark 
garb of mourning for the Immaculate Iiniins'.'’ Mim- 
celebrated is his intercession with Timur on iichaif of a 
number of Turkish prisoners {asirdn-i-Riun) whusr i-fdrusi: 
he secured, and whose grateful descendants, known as ‘‘fhr 
Turkish Sdfis” became the most devoted 

adherents and supporters of the Safawi family'''. 




me in a private letter: Quds4- Khalil Ist viclinc.,. ... 

d.h. Jerusalem und Hebron, eine BezeirhnuHK ftir 

palastina.’’ This is confirmed by the Rev. Canon J. 1 C. ItanaiHos 
whom Dr Babinger wrote about this matter, ami who kindly 
deavoured to identify this tomb. His very interestintt letlrr is ft?,# 
long to quote in full. “The Arab historian Mcjd tnl Dind' be* saVN, 
“who wrote about A.D. 1495, seventy years later Ithan Khwija 
^Alfs death], gives a list of the most renowned Shayklis huri^d at 
Hebron, but does not mention ‘All ‘Ajamf. We must thmrfore luuk 
for the shrine elsewhere. Four different places of note tlinio 

selves.” These are (i) the ffaram of ‘AH ibn ‘Alawf -jl Iuhoh wnth 
Jaffa; (2) the WaH of al-‘Ajamf, just south of Jaffa"; C|) a red 
oak-grove with the shrine of “the Inidm ‘Alf” near the lUh rl Wad ; 
and (4) another very holy shrine of al-‘Ajamf, on the hill a!»ove itie 
village ofBayt Mahsfr, amidst woods ami thickets, Camm Haiiaiier 
is inclined to think that the last is most probaldy the tomb in 
question. 

1 J.KA.S. for July, 1921, p. 408, 

2 See Sir John Malcolm’s Hisiorf qf Persia (etl iHif), %‘ol. 1, prn 

496-7 and footaotes. The ascription of this act of intcr'fMi'm u* 
Shaykh Sadru d-Dfn and still more to his father Suliyyu'.l-iim i-. ,iu 
anachronism. ,4/ 
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CH. n] SHAYKHS JUNAYD AND I.iAYDAR 

Shaykh Ibrdhfin, better known as Shaykh Shah, suc- 
ceeded his father in 830/1427 and died in 851/1447-8. 

„ , Little is recorded of him save the names of his 

Shaykli Shdh, ^ , , . . - , - . 

A.n. 830-851 SIX sons, and he is even omitted entirely in 

(A.D. i 45J7-*447). succession by the 7 .\t'r{kh 4 -Alam~(ird-yu 
^AbbdsL He was succeeded by his youngest son Shaykh 
Junayd, with whom the militant character of 
fA family first asserted itself. He visited Diydr 

Bakr and won the favour of U2:un Hasan, the 
celebrated ruler of the '‘White Sheep” Dynasty, who be- 
stowed on him the hand of his sister Khadija in marriage* 
This alliance, combined with the assembly round his 
standard of ten thousand Siifi warriors {^gJmzdt 4 -Sdfiyyd), 
“ who deemed the risking of their lives in tlie path of their 
perfect Director the least of the degrees of devotion\” 
aroused the alarm of Jahfinshfih, the TurkmAn ruler of 
Adharbdyjan and the two Traqs, and other neighbouring 
princes, and Shaykh Junayd fell in battle against ShfrwAn- 
sbih^. His body, according to one account, was brought 
to Ardabfl and there buried, but according to others it was 
buried near the battle-field at a village variously called 
Quryal, QartiyAl or Qdriydn. 

Shaykh Haydar (the “ Sechaidar” of Angiolello), like his 
father Junayd, whom he succeeded, found favour in the 
eyes of the now aged Uzun IJasan, his maternal 
tmcle, who gave him in marriage his daughter 
Marta, IJalfma, Bakf Aqd or Alam-shcih Begum, 
whose mother, the celebrated Despina KhAtiin (" Despina- 
caton”), was the daughter of Kalo loannes, the last Christian 
Emperor of Trebizond, of the noble Greek fiimily of the 
Comnenil The anonymous Venetian merchant whose 
narrative is included in the Italian travels in Persia in the 

TlitS'^pnxtlcnlzts dxtfxomtht Ta^rlkk4^^Aiam-drdyi''AbMsh 

^ 'In 860/1456' according' tO' Babinger, ep. cil^ p. 83. 

^ See Pers, Ut iii^ p. 407. 





was a worker of miracles and a poet, and over tw.. h,„u!n-d 
of his Persian verses are quoted in the Si7xi./a/;dn~XasaA f 
him strong Shi'a tendencies reveal theuiselvtr.s • iusti'. ■(,.'[ . 
the Ninth Imdm Muhammad Taq, in a dream he V-mna-rls 

to Ybel 7 "7’ ^ ^iracnlom stopj ,agc , .f l heir river 

7 7 recognition of the siiprenu- hM|in<-ss of 

number of Turkish prisoners (<.r*-*,-,OAbi»,) “oj''t o" 
he secured, and whose grateful descendants I- ' ^ 

me in a pnvate letter: “Ouds-i trh„ui ■ . ■ , 

Jerusalem und Son 11 1 •■'r 

P^astina-= This is confirmed by die ^77' 
whom Dr Babinger wrote about i - ^ ''' to 

deavoured to identify this tomb ‘••■i- 

long to quote in ful/ “The°Arab v'* ‘utoresting ts too 

“who wrote about AD ilc '''l-Jh-n,” he savs 

‘Alts death! gives ^ h.^SVe WtTn 

for the^stene elsewhere. Four different plU ^f "'7 

These are (i) the Ifaram of ‘Alfibn ‘A^ t ! 

•'■■'‘i™' i" "-.i. 0 ■■' 

the shnne Of “the Imdm‘Alf'>n I ’ 

- - ■» ^ :;;r:: 

p- 408. 

0/ J^,rsia (ed. rst,) vnt ■ 

more to his fatherc?^fi " to '' ■ 

‘^afiyyu-d-Dfn is ...n 
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Shaykh Ibrdhfm, better known as Shaykh Shall, suc- 
ceeded his father in 830/1427 and died in 851/1447-8. 

Little is recorded of him save the names of liis 

Shaykh Shdh, , i i • i t ■ 

A.H. 830-851 SIX sons, and he is even omitted entirely in 
(A.D. 1427-1447)- succession by the Ta'rtkh-i-Akim-drd^^^^^ 
^Abbdsi, He was succeeded by his youngest son Shaykh 
Junayd, with whom the militant character of 
(T D^^i447-”4sO family first asserted itself. He visited Diyiir 

Bakr and won the favour of Uxun Hasan, the 
celebrated ruler of the White Sheep*' Dynasty, who be- 
stowed on him the hand of his sister Khadfja in marriage. 
This alliance, combined with the assembly round his 
standard of ten thousand Siiff warriors {gImzcU 4 -^Sdfiyyd\ 
^'who deemed the risking of their lives in the path of their 
perfect Director the least of the degrees of devotion\" 
aroused the alarm of Jahdnshdh, the Turkman ruler of 
Adharbciyjin and the two Iraqs, and other neighbouring 
princes, and Shaykh Jiinayd fell in battle against Shirw/m- 
shdh®. His body, according to one account, was brought 
to Ardabfl and there buried, but according to others it was 
buried near the battle-field at a village variously called 
Qurydl, Qariiydl or Qiiriydn. 

Shaykh Haydar (the ^‘Sechaidar” of Angiolello), like his 
father Junayd, whom he succeeded, found favour in the 
eyes of the now aged tJziin Hasan, his maternal 
who gave liim in marriage his daughter 
Marta, Hahma, Bakf Aq«i or 'Alam-shfih i^eguin, 
whose mother, the celebrated Despina Kh/Atim Despina- 
caton'*), was the daughter of Kalo loannes, the last Christian 
Emperor of Trebizond, of the noble Greek family of the 
Comnenil The anonymous Venetian merchant whose 
narrative is included in the Italian travels in Persia in the 

^ These particulars are from the Tdrikh 4 *Alam-drd-jPAbMsl* 

^ In 860/1456 according to Babinger, ep. cit^ p. 83. 

^ See Fers. Lit* m\ p. 407* 
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was a worker of miracles and a poet, and over Uv. > hundred 
of his Persian verses are (Quoted in the In 

him strong Shi'atendencies reveal themselves : in,sti;;alcd h}- 

the Ninth Imdm Muhammad Taqi in a dream he converts 
the people of Dizful, by a miraculous stoppage of t Inrir river, 
to a belief in and recognition of the supreme holiness of 
‘All ibn Abf Talib; and he exhorts Timiir, wiiose regard 
he had succeeded in winning by a display of his pst’chical 
powers, to “chastise, as they deserve, the Yazidt Kurds, the 
friends of Mu‘dwiya, because of whom we wear the black 
garb of mourning for the Immaculate Imamsh” Mure 
celebrated is his intercession with Timiir on behalf of a 
number of Turkish prisoners {asirdn-i-R't'mi) whose release 
he secured, and whose grateful descendants, known as “the 
Turkish Sdfis” {Siifiydn-i-RilmM), became the most devoted 
adherents and supporters of the Safawi familyl 

me in a private letter: Quds 4 - Khalil ist vielrnehr al4)uds 

d.h. Jerusalem und Hebron, eine haufige Bezeichnung fur Siid- 
palastina.” This is confirmed by the Rev. Canon J. M Hanuuer, to 
whom Dr Babinger wrote about this matter, and who kimily vm- 
deavoured to identify this tomb. His very interesting letter is too 
long to quote in full. “The Arab historian Mcjd In? says, 

“who wrote about A.D. 1495, seventy years later [than Khwdja 
‘All’s death], gives a list of the most renowned Shaykhs buried at 
Hebron, but does not mention ‘AH ‘Ajamf. We must therefore look 
for the shrine elsewhere. Four different places of note suggest iImou- 
selves.^’ These are (i) the J^Iaram of ‘AH ibn ‘Alawf 2h Jiours mu th of 
Jaffa; (2) the WaK of al-‘Ajamf, just south of Jaffa; (3) a sacred 
oak-grove with the shrine of “the Imdm ‘Al{» near tlm Ihlb-eBW^ad ; 
and (4) another very holy shrine of al-‘Ajamf, on the hiii a!>ove the 
vhlage of Bayt Mahsir, amidst woods and thickets. Canon llanauer 
is inclined to think that the last is most prolKihly the tomb in 
question. 

* J.R.A.S. for July, 1921, p. 408. 

** See Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia (od. iSr;), vol. i, nn. 
footnotes. The ascription of this act of intcirossion to 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Dfn and still more to his father Safiyyu’tl-lHn is an 
anachronism. 
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Shaykh Ibrihfm, better known as Shaykh Sh:ih, suc- 
ceeded his father in 830/1427 and died in 851/1447-8. 

Little is recorded of him save the names of liis 
A.H. 830-851' SIX sons, and he is even omitted entirely in 
(A.V. 1427-1447). succession by the 7 Wr/M-t-/l/am-ard’^n- 
^Abhdst He was succeeded by his youngest son Shaykh 

Junayd, with whom the militant character of 
Shaykh junayd family first asscrtcd itself He visited Diydr 

(A.D. 1447-1456). ^ ^ 

Bakr and won the favour of Uziin Hasan, the 
celebrated ruler of the '‘White Sheep’’ Dynasty, who be- 
stowed on him the hand of his sister Khadija in marriage. 
This alliance, combined with the assembly round his 
standard of ten thousand Sufi warriors {ghtizcU 4 -Sdfiyyd)^ 
"who deemed the risking of their lives in the path of their 
perfect Director the least of the degrees of devotion 
aroused the alarm of Jahdnshdh, the Turkman ruler of 
Adharbdyjin and the two Traqs, and other neighbouring 
princes, and Shaykh Junayd fell in battle against ShfrwAn- 
shdh^ His body, according to one account, was brought 
to Ardabfl and there buried, but according to others it was 
buried near the battle-field at a village variously called 
Qurydl, Qaniyil or Quriydn. 

Shaykh liaydar (the " Sechaidar” of Angiolello), like his 
father Junayd, whom he succeeded, found favour in the 
eyes of the now aged uztin Hasan, his maternal 
(a7!^i4^Z^881 who gave him in marriage his daugliter 

Marta, Halfma, Bakf Aqd or 'Alam-sli.'ih Jk\guni, 
whose mother, the celebrated Despina KIiAti'm (" Dcspina- 
caton”), was the daughter of Kalo loannes, the last Christian 
Emperor of Trebizond, of the noble Greek family of tlie 
Comnenil The anonymous Venetian merchant whose 
narrative is included in the Italian travels in Persia in the 

^ These particulars are from the T 4 Hkh 4 -Alam-drd-yi-^AhbdsL 

2 In 860/1456 according' to Babinger, op. cit, p. 83. 

^ See Pers. Lit. iHyp. 407. 
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fifteenth and sixteenth cetitiiries^ describes him as “a lm-<I 
about the rank of a count, named Secaidar, of a rch|-mu 
or sect named Sophi, reverenced by his co-rehiiu.u.sts as a 
saint and obeyed as a chief. There are,’ Im ointnuu-s, 
“numbers of them in different parts of Persia, as in Natoha 
(Anatolia) and Caramania (Qaramdn), all of whoni 
great respect to this Secaidar, who was a native of tins city 
of Ardouil (Ardabfl or Ardawi'l), where he had converted 
many to the Suffavean (Safawf) doctrine. Indeed he was 
like the abbot of a nation of monks; he had si.x: chihlren, 
three boys^* and three girls, by a daughter of Assambei 
(Hasan Bey, i.e. tlziin Hasan); he also bore an intense 
hatred to the Christians.” He it was who, divinely instnicterl 
in a dream, bade his followers adopt in place of tiic 1 ui k- 
mdn cap {tdqiya-i-Turkmdni) the scarlet cap of 
Origin of the wglvc gores (Tdj-i-dutvdzda tariff from whiclt 

ttxmQizil-bdsh. ^ ^ . ,, , 1 t t J n 

they became universally known as Ke<l 1 1 ca< is 
{QizilMsh in Turkish; Surkh-sar in Persian). ^‘Thoy arc 
accustomed,” says the anonymous Venetian merchant cited 
above (p. 206 of the Travels), “to wear a red caftan, 
and above that a high conical turban made with a d(jzcn 
folds, representing the twelve sacraments of their sect, or the 
twelve descendants of 

Shaykh Haydar, like his father, fell in battle against the 
hosts of Shirwanshdh and his Turkmdn allies at Taliar- 
saran near Darband. Twenty-two years later his death was 

1 Translated and edited by Charles Grey and publishctl !>y the 
Hakluyt Society in 1873, pp. 139--207. 

2 These were Sultdn ‘AH Mirzd (or Pdclishdh), Isinahl, and I brahitn, 
according to the Tc^rtkh-i-''Alam<ir&yi-Abbdsf, but they are differently 
given in the Ahsa?iuH-Tawdrikh, 

® See the late Sir A. Houtum-SchindlePs note on this in the 
for 1897, pp. 114-115. For a long note on Qmi-bds/i, see Babinger's 
Schejeh Bedr ed-Dtn, pp* 84--5 of the Sonderabdruck, 

^ This, of course, is an error, for the Twelve Imdms include ‘AH, who 
was the first of them and was succeeded by eleven of his <lescend:uUs. 
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avenged and his body recovered atid brought to Ardabil l:>y 
his redoutable son Sh«'Ui Isma‘il, who was at 
this time (Rajah 20, 893 : June 30, 1488)' only 

in893/x488. ^ year old. 

Shah IsmaIl. 

{Born 892/1487; croimied 90$/ 1499-^ SOO; died 93 ^/^ S- 3 - 4 -) 

Nothing could appear more unpromising than the position 
of the three little sons of Shay kh Haydar, who were for the 
moment entirely at the mercy of their father’s 
twobrotTels'^^ enemics. Siiltcin Ya'qub, the son of Uzun liasan, 
however, shrank from killing them for tlie sake 
of their mother, who was his sister, and contented himself 
with exiling them to IsHikhr in Pars, where they were 
placed in the custody of the governor Mansur Deg Parnak. 
According to Angiolello^, however, the three boys were 
confined on an island in the " Lake of Astumar” (identified 
by the translator with Lake Van) inhabited by Armenian 
Christians, where they remained for three years and became 
" very much beloved, especially Ismael, the second, for his 
beauty and pleasing manners,” so that when Rustam, the 
grandson of uziin Hasan, after the death of his uncle 
y^'qiib, sent a message to demand their surrender, intending 
to put them to death, the Armenians not only made excuses 
for not giving them up but enabled them to escape by boat 
to the "country of Carabas^’ (Qari-bagh). In the Persian 
accounts, however, Rustam is credited with their release 
from Istakhr, because, being at war with his cousin Bay- 
sunqur, he thought to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with them and their numerous devoted followers. He 
accordingly invited the eldest brother Sultin *A1( to Tabriz, 

^ According to the rare history of Shih Isma'O represented by Add, 
200 of the Cambridge University Library, however, Shaykh l|aydar 
waS' killed , in . 895/ 1 490. 

, Pp, ioi-2''Of the Hakluyt S-ociety^s translation by Charles Grey, ■ ' 

, , , 4 „ ■ 
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received him with much honoui', conferred on him all tlie 
paraphernalia of sovereignty and the title of fWisInUi. and 
despatched him to attack Baysunqur, whom lie (Icfoated 
and slew in a battle near Ahar. liaving thus got rid of his 
rival, Rustam sought to rid himself of his ally, who, warned 
by one of his Turkman disciples, fled to Ardahil, but was 
overtaken by his enemies at the neighbouring 
SuT 5 n‘Mis^^^ village of Shamdsi and killed in the ensuing 
skirmish in the year 900/1494-5'. His two 
brothers, however, reached Ardabil in safety, and were con- 
cealed by their faithful followers during the house-to-hou.se 
search instituted by the Turkmans, until an opportunity 
presented itself of conveying them secretly into (Jilan, first 
to Rasht, where they remained for a short period, estimated 
at anything from seven to thirty days, and then 
Lahijan, the ruler of which place, Kfu'-kdya 
Mirzd 'Ah', accorded them hospitality an<l pro- 
tection for several years. It is related that on one occasion 
when their Turkman foes came to look for them he caused 
them to be suspended in a cage in the woods so as to 
enable him to swear -that they had no foothold on his 
territory. 


To the valour and devotion of Ismafi'Fs disciples, the 
‘‘Sufis of Lahijdn,'' contemporary European writers testify 


Devotion of 

Isma‘il’s 

followers. 


as forcibly as the Persian historians. “Hus 
Sophi,” says the anonymous Italian nicrcliant% 
“is loved and reverenced by his people as a 


' The following portion of this account, taken from the rare history 
of Shdh Isnia‘fl mentioned in n. i on p. 15 above, has been publislurd 
with translation by Sir E. Denison Ross in the J.A\AS. for {vol 
xxviii), pp. 264-283. 

P. 206 of the Hakluyt Society’s Traveis of Venetians in Persia 
(London, 1873). See also p. 223 of the same volume, when; Vincentio 
d Alessandri speaks in similar terms of the devotion of his .subjects to 
Tahm^sp, the son and successor of IsmaU Most of this passage has 
been already quoted on p. 23 
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god, and especially by his soldiers, many of whom enter 
into battle without armour, expecting their master Ismael 
to watch over them in the fight,... The name of God is 
forgotten throughout Persia and only that of Ismael re- 
membered.” “The Suffaveans fought like lions is a phrase 
which repeatedly occurs in the pages of the Venetian 
travellers. Yet for all this, and the numbers and wide 
ramifications of the Order (“ from the remotest West to the 
limits of Balkh and Bukhara,” says the rare history of Shah 
Ismahl, speaking of the days of his grandfather Jimayd), it 
is doubtful if their astounding successes would have been 
possible in the first instance but for the bitter internecine 
feuds of the ruling “White Sheep ” dynasty after the death 
of the great and wise tJ/ain Hasan in A.D. 1478, from which 
time onwards their history is a mere welter of fratricidal 
warfare. 

Isma'il was only thirteen years of age when he set out 
from the seclusion of Lihijdn on his career of conquest. 

, ,,, , He was accompanied at fir.st by only seven 

age of thirteen dcvotcd “ Siiffs,” but, as hc advanced by way 
of Tdrum and Khalkhdl to ArdabO, he was 
conquest. reinforccd at every stage by brave and ardent 
disciples, many from Syria and Asia Minors Ordered to 
leave Ardabfl by the Turknuhi Sultdn ^Ali Beg Chikarlii, 
he retired for a while to Arjawdn near Astird on the Caspian 
Sea, where he amused himself with fishing, of which he was 
very fond ; but in the spring of A.D. 1 500 he was back at 
Ardabfl, having rallied round him a goodly army of the 
seven Turkish tribes who constituted the backbone of the 

1 Cf. P,crs. Lit iii^ p. 417. So the rare history of Shdh Ismail (Add^ 
200 of the Cambridge University Library, f, 27^) : 

3 vAStji? jl Jj^Lo jt p 
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Safawi military powers He now felt himself str. .n- cn< .i4;-h 
to embark on a holy war against the Gc(.irgiaii 
“infidels” and a war of revenge against l■■;u•rukh- 
Yasdr, king of Shirwdn, whom lie defeated and 
906/1500. killed near Gulistdn. Hedecapitated and hurnctl 
the corpse, built a tower of his enemies’ heads, destroyed 
the tombs of the Shi'rwdnshdhs, and exhumed and Inirned 
the remains of the last king, Khalil, who had killetl Iiis 
grandfather Shaykh Junayd. The noble dynasty thus ex- 
tinguished claimed descent from the great Sasanian king 
Amisharwdn (Nfishirwdn), and numbered amongst them 
the patron of the famous panegyrist Khdqdni. 

Having captured Baku {BddMya, BddMbd) Isma'il, ad- 
vised in a dream by the Imdms, decided to raise the .siege of 
Gulistan and march on Adharbd\d;in. Alwand 

Battle of Siiurur. t 

isma‘iiis and his “White Sheep Turkmans endeavoured 

to arrest his advance, but were utterl}’ defeated 
907/1501-2. decisive battle of Shuriir with great 

slaughter. Alwand fled to Arzinjin, while Isma'il entered 
Tabriz in triumph and was there crowned King of Persia. 
Henceforth, therefore, we shall speak of him as Shah 
Isma'il, but by the Persian historians he is often entitled 
Khdqdn-i-Iskandar-shdn (“the Prince like unto Alexander 
in state”), as his son and successor Shdh Tahmasp is 
called Shdh-i-Dtn-pandh (“ the King who is the Refuge of 
Religion ”). 

Already Shdh Isma'il and his partisans had given ample 
proof of their strong Shi'a convictions. Their battle-cry 
on the day they slew Shirwdnshdh was Alldh! Alldh! wa 
'■AU waliyyu'lldh (God! God! and ‘Ali is the Friend of 
God!”)“, while Alwand was oifered peace if he woul.l 

1 These were the ShdmW, RtimM, UstijW, Takalh'i, Dhu’l-t^iuiar, 
Afshir and Qdjir. From the two last respectively there arose in later 
days NAdir ShAh and the present Royal House of Persia. 

^ Add. 200 of the Cambridge University Library, f. 35'’. 
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embrace this doctrine and iironouncc this formula*. But 
now Shah Isma'fl resolved that, with his assumption of the 
kingly rank, the Shi'a faith should become not 
merely the State religion but the only tolerated 
adopted by shdh ^reed. This decision caused anxiety even to 
gate the Shi'a soixie of tlie Slif'a divincs of Tabriz, who, on 
the night preceding; Ismahl's coronation, repre- 
sented to him that of the two or three hundred tliou.sand 
inhabitants of that city at least two-thirds were Sunnis; that 
the Shfa formula had not been publicly uttered from the 
pulpit since the time of the Imams themselves ; and that if 
the majority of the people refused to accept a Slifa ruler, it 
would be difficult to deal with the situation which would then 
arise. To this Shih Isma'fl replied, "I am committed to this 
action; God and the Immaculate Imfims are with me, an<l 
I fear no one; by God’s help, if the people utter one word 
of protest, I will draw the sword and leave not one of 
them alive^’’ Nor did he content himself with glorif3/ing 
'All and his descendants, but ordained the 
public cursing of the first three Caliphs of the 
Sunnis, Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthmin, and 
that all who heard the cursing should respond 

1 Add. 200 of the Cambridge University* Library, £ 40. 

® Idzd.j £ 44^ The text of this important passage, to which reference 
has been already made (p. 22 supra)^ runs as follows : 

^^>^1 ijimrn U (sSob 

CH}^^ 3*5^ J 

jb jiS C>:^W 

jt 

dill's^ 


The cursing of 
the first three 
Caliphs 
instituted. 
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‘vMay, it be more, not less!” {BisA kid, Aam m.tidkid f) or 

suffer death in case of refusal. 

Immediately after his coronation, arcordin-' tu tlui 
Aksam/uTawdr/kk, he ordered all |‘)rca(’lu!rs 

throughout his realms to intnxltua* the dis- 
forSment^of tinctively Shfa formulae *‘1 Ix^u* witiu'ss that 
Shi a doctrine, Frieiid of God ” uod “liasttai to tl'ic 

best of deeds” {hayya ila khayrid- amal) into liic ijrnfession 
of Faith and the call to Prayer respectively; which fonnulae 
had been in abeyance since Tughril Beg the Saljut| had put 
to flight and slain al-Basdsiri five hundred and twents'-cight 
years previously^. He also instituted the public cursing of 
Abii Bakr, 'Umar and ‘Uthmdn in the streets and markets, 
as above mentioned, threatening recalcitrants with det:api- 
tation. Owing to the dearth of Shfa theological works 
the religious instruction of the people necessitated In- tlie 
change of doctrine presented great difficulties, but finally 
the Qadi Nasrullah Zaytfini produced from his Iibrar}' the 
first volume of the Qawdddud-Isldm (“Rules of Ishini of 
Shaykh Jamdlffd-Dfn.,.ibn ‘AH ibnud»Mutahhir ab!jilli\ 
which served as a basis of instruction “ until day by clay 
the Sun of Truth of the Doctrine of the Twelve [Inniiris] 

^ F. 44 of Mr A. G. Ellises manuscript. 

2 See Weil’s Geschichte der Chalifen, vol. iii, pp. 92-102. Al« l>asiisfrf 
was the Commander-in-chiefofthe troops of the Buwayhiii al-MuIiku’r- 
Rahim. He espoused the cause of the Fdtimid Caliph al-MuHtausir 
and attempted to depose the ‘Abbdsid Caliph al-Qii’iin. lb- was killrd 
on Dhu’l-Qa‘da 6, 451 (Dec. 14, 1059). Since Isma'fl was rruwtusl in 
907/1 501-2, we must understand “previously ” as referring not to this 
event, but to the composition of the AJssami t-TawdHkh, <u' rather 
this portion of it, for it extends to the year 985/1577, while the date we 
require is 979 /i 57 i “2 (451 + 528=979). 

The name is defective in the MS., but most closely reseinhlcs this. 
Such a writer is mentioned towards the end of the fifth AUtjiis of the 
MajdhsuHM^minin, but he has no work bearing precisely this name. 
It IS possible that the popular Shar&yi^uH^Mdm of another ai-ljillf is 
intended, Arabic SuppUment^ 
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increased its altitude, and all parts and regions of tlie worlil 
became illuminated by the dawning effulgences of tlu; Path 
of Verification.” 

Of the anger and alarm aroused by these proceedings in 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and especially in the Ottoman 
Empire, we shall have to speak pre.sently, but 
i^Pe'rsi'l'^at advantage give from the 

thutime. Aksanti’ t-Taxvdrikk^ tlie list of potentates in 
Persia itself who at this time claimed sovereign 


power: (i) Shdh Isma'il in Adharbfiyjan; (2) Sultan Murdd 
in most of ‘Iraq; (3) Murdd Beg Bayandan' in Yazd; 
(4) Ra’is Muhammad Karra (?«^^) in Abarquh; (5) l.fu.sayn 
Kiya-yi-Chaiawi in Samndn, Khwar and Ffruzkiih; (6) Bank 
Parnak in ‘lriq-i-‘Arab ; (7) Qfisim Beg ibn Jahangir Beg 
ibn ‘All Beg in Diyfir Bakr ; (8) Qadi Muhammad in conjunc- 
tion with Mawldna Mas'ikl in Kdshan ; (9) Sultan I.!usa\’n 
Mfrzi (the Timfirid) in Khurdsan; (10) Amir Dhu’n-Nun 
in Qandahar; (ii) BadPu’z-Zaman Mirza (the Timurid) in 
Balkh; and (12) Abu’l-Fath Beg Bayandari in Kirmdn. 

Many of these petty rulers {Mtdtihi t-7'awd’if) were quite 
insignificant, and several of them I cannot even identify. 
, . None of them long stood in Shdh Ismalil’s vie- 

IsmaTldi-sposas , ^ tt. < ■. i r .t 

of his minor torious path. 1 US olcl enemy Alwand of the 
rivals. White Sliecp dynasty suffered a decisive de- 

feat at his hands in the summer of A.I). 1 503, and died a year 
or so later at Diydr Bakr or Baghd<idl His brother Murdd 
was defeated and Shfrjiz occupied about the same time, and 
^ , , stern punishment overtook the Sunni doctors of 

Sunni doctors 4 Hi 

put to death at Kazarui), many of whom were put to death, 

KAzarun. whilc thc tombs and foundations of their i>rc- 
decessors were destroyed®. The words Rahmaf^ U'l-Ala- 


V F. 45 of Mr Ellis’s MS. 

^ According to contemporary European accounts he was put to 
death in cold blood by Isma^fL See p. 62 infra^ 

2 Add. ;200 of the Cambridge University Library, f* 55. 
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mm (“a Mercy to the Worlds”) were fouiul, not vci-)- ap- 
propriately from an impartial point of view, to ipvi; llu.; date 
909(A.D. 1503-4) of this event ; while the eciuivakait chrono- 
gram ("Military Coercion”) was ohsen-ved 

by the poets and wits of F^rs to commemorate in like 
manner the appointment by Shah Ismah'l of his captain 
Ilyas Beg Dhu’l-Qadar as governor of Shinlz. K;ish:in, 
always a stronghold of the Shfa*, received Isma'il with 
enthusiasm, and he held a great reception at the beautiful 
suburb of Fin. Thence he passed to the holy city of Oum, 
intending, apparently, to winter there, but hearing that I I}-as 
Beg, one of his most trusted officers, “a Sufi of pure dis- 
position and right belief V’ had been murdered by IJusatm 
Kiya-yi-Chaldwi, he marched out on February 25, 1504, to 
avenge him. Three weeks later he was at Astar.'ibail, where 
he was met by Muhammad Muhsin Mirzd, the son of the 
Timurid Sultan Husayn Mfrzd, and, having attacked and 
destroyed the fortresses of Gulkhanddn and ]’'iruzkiih, he 
reduced the stronghold of Usta by cutting off tlic water- 
supply, massacred the garrison (ten thousand souls, according 
to the Ahsanu’t-Tawdrikh), and took captive the wretched 
Husayn Kiyd, whom he confined in an iron cage, 
but who succeeded in inflicting on himself a 
wound which in a few days proved mortal”. Still 
more unfortunate was Ra’is Muhammad Karra of Abar- 
qdh, who rebelled and took possession of the ancient city 
of Yazd. Him also Shdh Ismaffi confined in a cage, and 
smeared his body with honey so that the wasps tormented him 
until he was finally burned alive in the mayddn of Isfahan. 

^ See the RAJ^atiis-SudAr, ed. Muhammad Iqbdl (“K. J. W. (Jihb 

Memorial,” New Series, vol. ii, 1921), p. 3a 

“ ‘jUicI .ilb ilyj |^U> o' 

” According to Add. 200 of the Cambridge University Liljrary (f. 61) 
the body was conveyed to I^fahdn and there blown to pieces in the 
With gunpowder. 
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About the same time an embassy came from the Ottoman 
Sultfin IMyazid II (a.D. 1481-1512) to offcr 
“ suitable gifts and presents ” and congratula- 
Bdyazfdii. Shah Ismahl’s conquest of ‘Irfui and 

Fdrs. They were dismissed with robes of honour and assur- 
ances of Ismah'Fs friendly sentiments, but were compelled to 
witness several executions, including, perhaps, that of the 
philosopher and judge Mir I:Iusayn-i-Maybud^^ whose chief 
offence seems to have been that he was a “fanatical Sunni'" 
Persian kings were disposed to take this means of impressing 
foreign envoys with their “justice"; Clavijo relates a similar 
procedure on the part of Tfmtir^ and Shfih IsmadFs son 
and successor Tahmdsp soixght to impress and intimidate 
Humiyiin's ambassador Bayrdm Beg by putting to death 
in his presence a number of heretics®. To the Turkish envoys 
it would naturally be particularly disagreeable to witness 
the execution of a learned Sunnf doctor by those whom 
they regarded as detestable schismatics. 

Of the increasingly strained relations between Turkey and 
Persia, culminating in the Battle of Childinln (August, i $ 14), 
we shall have to speak very shortly, but we must first con- 
clude our brief survey of Shdh Isma^ffs career of conquest 
To describe in detail his incessant military activities would 
be impossible in a work of the scope and character of this 
book, and only the barest summary is possible* 

During the years A.IL 911-915 (A.D. 1506-IS10) Shdh 
^ Ismail was for the most part busy in the West 

questintheWest, He fitst entered Hamadin and visited the tomb 
A.D. 3 cso6-i 5». Imim-z/ida Sahl ^All A serious revolt 


1 His commentary on the is still the favourite text-book for ' 

beginners 'in philosophy. See also' Brockelmann’s Cm'A d Arak 
Litd vol 'ii, p. 2ro,,and Rieu, p. 1077. 

Embassy to the Court of Timour^ am, 1403-6^ published by the 
'Hakluyt So'dety,. 1859, pp. 149-r so.' ■ 

' ® W. Erskine^s History ^ oflndia^. etc. (London, 1854), vol ii, pr 281. 
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of the “Yazfdf” Kurds^ next demanded hi.'; atlcmimi. 
Their leader, Shfr Sarim. was defeated and captunnl in a 
bloody battle wherein several important oflicer.s of Shiih 
Isma'fl lost their lives. To their relative.s tlu^ Kurdish 
prisoners were surrendered to be put to death with toi- 
ments worse than which there may not be.” War was next 
waged against the conjoined forces of Sultiln Munld, the 
thirteenth^ and last of the “ White Sheep ” dynastj', and 
‘Ald’u’d-Dawla Dhu’l-Qadar (the “Aliduli” of the Italian 
travellers of this period), who, refusing Ismah'l’s prupu.sal 
that he should “set his tongue in motion with the goodly 
word 'AU is the Friend of God, and cur.se the em-inie.s of 
the Faith” (to wit, the first three Caliph.s), a[)i.icak;d for 
help to the Ottoman Turks. Shah Ismah'l, however, was 
not to be denied, and succes.sively captured 
Diydr Bakr, Akhldt, Bitlis, Arjish, aiul finally 
in 914/1508 Baghddd itself, whereby he ob- 
tained possession of the Holy Shrines of Karbala and Najaf, 
so dear to Shi'a hearts, where he ha.stencd to offer [)rayers 
and thanksgivings. At Huwayza he showed that, ardemt 
,, Shha as he was, he would not tolerate the ex- 
punished at aggeratcd veneration of 'AH characteristic of 
Huwayza. Gkuldt, represented there by certain Arabs 

called Muska'sMyWho venerated 'AH as God, and, invoking 
his name, would cast themselves on sharp swords without 

^ “All the Curds,” says the anonymous Italian merchant (p. 157), 
“are truer Mahometans than the other inhabitants of Persia, siiuie the 
Persians have embraced the Suffavean doctrine, while the Curds would 
not be converted to it : and though they wear the red caftans, yet in 
their hearts they bear a deadly hatred to them.” 

2 They are thus enumerated in the Aksanu't-Tawdrfkh (f. ick/' of 
Mr Ellis’s MS.) : (i) Qard 'Uthmdn ; (3) 'Ali Beg ; (3) Sultiln Hamza ; 

(4) Jahingfr Mirzd (these four ruled over Diydr Bakr only); (5) Uzun 

Hasan; (6) Khalil; (7) Ya^qilb; (8) Btlysunghur; (9) Rustam; 
(10) Ahmad Beg ; (i i) Muhammad! Mhzd ; (12) Alwand Mfrzi liix) Sul- 
tdnMurdd. 
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SHAH ISMA'fL IN FARS 


Doings in Fars. 


sustaining injury, after the fashion of tlie modern "/sdK*iyya 
of North Africa. Their leader, Mfr Sultan Muhsin, died 
about this time, and was succeeded by his son Sullfui 
Fayydd, who claimed for himself divine honours*. SluUi 
Isma^fl ruthlessly suppressed these heretics, and prota^eded 
to Dizful and Slnishtar, receiving the sulanission 
Lurktdn of tlic Lur chicftaiii Shall Rustam, who won his 
favour by ‘'the utterance of prayer and praise 
in the Luri tongue with extreme sweetness/' Thence Sluih 
Ismahl made his way eastwards to Fars, encamped for a 
while at Dirabjird, and (organised a great hunting ex|)cdition, 
of which the special object was a kind of mountaiti goat 
which yields the animal antidote {pddrMikr-* 
i-hayzvdm )\ He also put to death the Q/idi 
Muhammad-i-Kashi, who field the high ecclesiastical office 
of Sadr, and replaced him by the Sayyid-i-ShanT of Astur- 
ibad, who was descended on his mothers side from the 
celebrated Jutj^ni. He fiirther erected at Qasr-i-Zar a 
mausoleum in memory of his brother Sultdn Ahmad Mfrza, 
who had died there, and, under the title of Najmd-Thdni 
(''the Second Star"), a|)pointed Amir Y/ir Ahmad-i-Khu- 
zanf of Isfahiu to succeed "the First Star," Amir Najmu'd- 
Din Mas'iid of Rasht, who had recently died and been 
buried at Najaf. The poet Ummfdf celebrated this appoint- 
ment in a very ingenious and sonorous qasida beginning; 

^ Add. 200, Camb. Univ. Lib., £ 85* : 

3 

,Joil . . 

^ In this hunting expedition 56,700 head of game, are said to have 
been killed.' ' 
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From Firs SWh Isma'fl marched into Shir\v;'in (wlicre 
Shaykh Shih, the son of Farrukh-Yasar, haii rc-i.-.siabli.shcd 
himself), recovered thebodyofhis falhar Shaj-kh 
Attack. Shiwdn. coiiveyed it to Aidahii for burial. 

as already related, and took Darband. 

So far Shah Isma‘i'1 had been chiefly occupictl in puttin^t 
down minor princes and pretenders and in cimsolidatiiiit 
his power in Persia, of which he had to the West 
S3*nemies, ^^d North-West greatly enlarged the tta-ritt a-ies, 
theUabeksand almost rcstorcd tlic ancioiit frontiers of 

omana S^saniaD times. Hitherto he had hartlly come 
into conflict with the two powerful enemies who were 
destined to give so much trouble to himself and ins suc- 
cessors, to wit the Uzbeks of Central Asia and the ( llttunan 
Turks. Of his relations with these formidable rivals we must 
now speak, but, before doing so, a few more words may be 
said of Shdh Isma'fl’s character and appearance. As u.sual, 
a much more vivid picture of these is given by contemporary 
travellers than by his own countrymen, though 
his courage, energy, cruelty and reslle.s.s activity 
are sufficiently apparent in the Persian chronicles 
of his reign. At the age of thirteen, when he 
began his career of conquest, he was, according 
to Caterino Zenok "of noble presence and a trul\’ royal 
bearing, as in his eyes there was something, I know nut 
what, so great and commanding, which plainly showed that 
he would yet some day become a great ruler. Nor did the 
virtues of his mind disaccord with the beauty of his person, 
as he had an elevated genius, and such a lofty idea of things 
as seemed incredible at such a tender age... .lie had vigour 
of mind, quickness of perception, and a personal v.alour... 
never yet. . .equalled by any of his contemporaries.” A ngio- 

1 Narrative, Italian Travels in Persia (Hakluyt Society, London, 

1873), pp. 46-8. See p. 22 supra, where part of this passage has Iicen 
already cited. 
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lello^ speaks of '' his beauty and pleasioif nianiiers uiuui he 
was a child, and relates^ how, in his campaign against 
‘Ald'u'd-Dawla Alidoli *‘hc supplied himself with 
visions, paying for everything, and {proclaiming abroad! that 
everyone might bring to tlie camp for sale, and 

that anyone taking anytln'ng witliout paying for it would 
be put to death/’ This Soi)ln/' he says a little further on®, 
'Hs fair, handsome, and very pleasing ; not very tall, but of 
a light and well-framed figure; rather stout tlian slight, 
with broad shoulders. His hair is reddish; he only wears 
moustachios, and uses his left hand instead of his right. Me 
is as brave as a game-cock, and stronger than any of his 
lords; in the archery contests, out of the ten apples that are 
knocked down, he knocks down seven; while he is at his 
sport they play on various instruments and sing his praises/’ 
“He is almost worshi}>|;)ed/’ he remarks in another placxd, 
“more especially by his soldiers, many of whom fight with- 
out armour, being willing to die for their master. While 
I was in Tauris [Tabriz] I heard that the king is displeased 
with this adoration, and being called God/’ The anonymous 
merchant describes him® at the age of thirty-one as “Very 
handsome, of a magnanimous countenance, and about middle 
height; he is fiiir, stout, and with broad shoulders, his beard 
is shaved and he only wears a moustache, not appearing to 
be a very heavy mam He is as amiable as a girl, left-handed 
by nature, is as lively as a fawn, and stronger than any of 
his lords. In the archery trials at the apple he is so expert 
that of every ten he hits six/’ The same writer, on the other 
hand, after describing his massacre of Alwand’s soldiers, of 
the male and female kinsmen of Sultan Ya*qiib, of three 

^ Narrative qf Itaiian JYaveis in Pirsia^ p. 102 and p. %% supra, 

^ Ibiil, pp. 109 and 196, and p. 23 supra, 

^ IMd,y p.,in. See pp. supra, ^ p* iij* 

® p. 202. Part of this passage, has been already quoted on 
p. 2'^. supra. 
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hundred courtezans of Tabriz, of “eight luindnH aviiricious 
Blasi"” who had been brought up under Ahunul | /.,■. Alwnm.l ), 
of “all the dogs in Tauris,” and of his (uvn nmlher [<>r step- 
mother], concludes, “From the time of Nem to tlu; i)r(.;sent, 
I doubt whether so bloodthirsty a tyrant lias evtrr e.\ist(;<l.” 
He presented, in short, the strangest blend of antithetical 
qualities; and we are alternately attracted l)y liis personal 
charm, his unquestionable valour, generosity and- within 
certain limits — ^justice, and repelled by actions, such as those 
recorded above, revealing a savagery remarkable even in 
that cruel and bloodthirsty age. His courage was .slunvu 
not only on the field of battle but in the chase. Hearing 
after his conquest and occupation of Baghdtid irf a singularly 
fierce man-eating lion which had its lair in a thickid and 
terrified the inhabitants of the neighbourho<.)d, he insislerl, 
in spite of all remonstrances, in destroying it single-handed 
with the bow he knew so well how to use-. At tlu: age of 
thirteen he had already slain a fierce bear in like manner in 
a cave near Arzinjanl When “ immen.se treasures ’’ fell into 
his hands on the capture of one of the Caspian ports, “ he 
divided them amongst his men, keeping nothing for him- 
selfV’ Yet the same traveller who reports this in.stance of 
generosity and political foresight (for in consequence of it 
“he was joined by numbers, even those who were not Suf- 
faveans flocking to his standard in hopes of receiving gifts 
of this nature from the valiant Ismael ”) descrilxrs how the 
Sh4h with his own hand cut off the head of the unfortunate 
young prince “Alumut'," captured by treachery, whom he 
himself had seen bound in chains in a tent ; and tt:lls of even 
darker deeds wrought at Tabriz on the occasion of the Shilh's 

^ I am at a loss to explain this word. 

^ AhsatmM-Tawdrtkh (Ellis MS.), f. 74k 

^ IbiA^ f. 26. 4 Travels of a Merchant, p. tBR. 

® pp. 197-8. "VoA ITahibu's-Siyar W.A other kcrsiati histories, 
however, represent Alwand as dying a natural death. Cf. p. 55 supra. 
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second entry into that city in a.d. 15201 Towards the Sunnis 
he showed himself ruthless, sparing neither 
pressionof eminent divines like the learned Far(du’d-I.,)in 

Sunnis, Ahmad, a grandson of the celebrated scholar 

Saklu’d-Dfn-i-Taftazanf, who for thirty years had held tlic 
office of Shaykhu’l-Islam in Merat**^, nor witty poets like 
Banocih, who perished in the massacre of Qarshi in 918/1512, 
But perhaps the most conspicuous instance of a ferocity 
which pursued his foes even after their death was his treat- 
ment of the body of his old enemy Muhammad Khdn 
Shaybdnf, or Shaybak, the Uzbek, of which we shall have 
to speak very shortly. 

It has already been stated that the foreign relations of 
Shih Isma'fl, after he had cleared Persia of the White 
^ Sheep’* and other rivals for the sceptre of that 
of Persia at this aiicieiit kingdom, were chiefly with three Powers, 
penod, Tim fir ids, who still kept a precarious hold 

on Herilt and portions of Khurasdn and Central Asia ; the 
formidable Uzbeks of Transoxiana ; and the Ottoman Turks. 
With the last two, rigid Sunnis in both cases, the relations 
of Persia were, and continued to be, uniformly hostile; with 
the Tfmfirids, themselves menaced by the Uzbeks, com- 
paratively friendly and at times even cordial The aged 
Sultan Husayn ibn Baytjara, whose brilliant and luxurious 
court at Herdt was so famous a centre of literature and 
art®, is reckoned amongst the rulers who, with less success 
than Shdh Isma^fl, endeavoured to replace the Sunni by the 
Shfa doctrine in their dominions^; and B/ibur, whether 


I Travels oj a Merchant^ p, 207. 

^ He was put to death in RainacJ^n, 916/December, 1510. 

® See Dr F. R. Martinis Miniature Paintings and Painters afPersm 
etc, pp. 35-6* , 

^.See£i/. Hist Fers, in] p*,4S6,. and Add. 200 of the Cambridge' 
University .Library, £ 45^’, which places this attempt in the year 
873/1468-9* 
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from conviction or policy, showed cnouj^h p<utiality iowatds 
the Shfa faction to cause grave di.saficctinn airuMiyst his 
Central Asian Sunni subjects^ There existed, tlien, in this 
case no such essential cause of enmity as in th(,‘ two (ithers, 
while a common hatred of Shaybini Khan and his redout able 
Uzbeks naturally tended to unite Babur to Isina‘iL 

It is beyond the scope of this work to enter int< > a detailed 
account of the decline of the Tfmurkl and the rise of the 
Uzbek power, of which ani[)le |.>articu]ars may 
shaybakKhSn be found in ^I'skhie’s and other works*'. Suhice 
and the Uzbeks. to say that Shaybdiif or Sha\d)ak Khfin, a 

direct descendant of Chmgfz Klidir^ first liecamc j)roniinent 
about A.D. 1500, when he captured Saiuarqaiul an<l l')id<hilr;i, 
and later Tashkand and Farghdna. Me invaded Khur;is;in 
in 911 /i 505-6, in the year of Sultan IJusayn’s death, and in 
the course of the next year or two practically cxU‘rniinat(,‘(i 
the Tfmurids, with the exception of .Babur and Badf'uV,- 
Zaman, of whom the latter sought refuge with Shah Isinahl 
It was not until 916/15 lO-ll, however, that he came into 
direct conflict with Shah Ismadl, whom he had provoked by 
a raid on Kirmdn in the previous year and a most insulting 
letter in reply to Ismadhs poHtely-worded rcinuastrance^ 
Shah Isma‘fl was not slow to respond to his taunts, and, 

1 See W, 'Erskmes Btstory of India, vol i (London, 1854}, pp. 319 
320. 

2 For example, the History of the Moghuls of Cimfrai Asia etc:., by 
N. Elias and Sir E. Denison Ross (London, 1898), and, of cour.sc*, the 
incomparable Memoirs of JBdbur, in the tasteful new edition of Krskstu: 
and Leyden’s translation annotated and revised by Sir Linau» Khv^ 
(Oxford, 1921). 

5 The AhsantH-Tawdrikh (f. BS”) gives his pedigree thus ; Sbnvhak 
Khin b. Biiddq Sulfdn b. Abu’l-Khayir KhAn b. Duwlat .Shaykh b. 
IM-Oghlan b. FulAd-Oghlan b. Aybu Khwdja b. ... b. Uiihdiav b. 
Shaybdnb.JAjlb. Chingiz Khdn. 

* See Erskine’s ffistory of Lidia, vol. i, pp. 297 et seqq. 'rhe text of 
this long letter is given in the Al^sanu't-Tawdrlkh (Ellis MS., ft'. H 
seqq.). 
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the rest of his realms being for the moment tranquil, at once 
marched into Khurasan to meet him, visiting on his way 
the Shrine of the Imam ^Alf Rida at Mashhad, 
baukf' SO sacred in Shfa eyes. The decisive l^attlc was 
Dec. isxo. fought on Dcc. i or 2, 1510, at Tahir-hhad near 
Merv, where, after a stubborn and protracted conflict, the 
Uzbeks were utterly defeated and Shaybani killed. Wdien 
his body was found under a heap of slain, Shhh Isma^il 
ordered the limbs to be cut off and distributed to different 
parts of his kingdom, and the head to be stuffed with straw 
and sent as a grim gift to the Ottoman Sulthn Biyazfd II 
at Constantinople^ The 1 )ones of the skull he caused to be 
mounted in gold and made into a drinking-cup 

Barbarous treat- _ , , ^ \ 

raent ofhis for liis owii usc, aiid otie Iiand he sent to Aqa 

remains. Rustam Rfiz-afzdn, the ruler of MAzandardn, by 

a special messenger, Darwish Muhammad Yasa’iil, who cast 
the hand on to Rustam's skirt as he sat amidst his courtiers 
at S^rf, crying Thou didst say, * My hand on Shaybak 
Khin's skirt' (dast-i-man-ast u ddmand-Shaybak Khduy^i 
lo, his hand is now on thy skirt ! " So astounded were those 
present by this audacity that none lifted a hand to stay the 
messenger’s departure, and Rustam received .so great a shock 
that he soon afterwards sickened and died. Of the drinking- 
cup the following grim anecdote is told. One of Shaybinfs 
trusted advisers, Khw*ija Kam 4 Iu'd-Dfn Sdgharchf, saved 
his life by professing the Shfa feith, and was admitted into^ 
the service of Shih Ismail. One day at a banquet the 
latter, pointing to the drinking-cup, asked him if he recog- 
nized the skull of his late master. Yes, glory be to God,” 
replied Kamilu’d-Dfn ; and how favoured by fortune was 

^ According to the history of Shdh Isma*f I contained in Add* 200 of 
the Cambridge University Library (f. 141)1 Prince (afterwards Sulpln) 
Salfm was greatly offended at this, and had a violent quarrel with his 
father BdyazCd on the sul^ject. 

^ Le. “I seek protection from him.” 
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he! Nay, fortune still abides with him, so that 
he rests in the hands of so auspicious a buiu|,j 
who continually drinks the Wine of Ocliyht ! 

jji ^ 

4£» a''*** O-i^ O 

Shaybanf KMn was sixty-one years of age at the time of 
his death and had reigned eleven years. He was, as already 
stated, a fanatical Sunni and had grievously persecuted the 
Shha in his dominions : now it was the Sunnis wlu) suffered 
in their turn at the hands of Shah Isma'iL I'lie lizl)ek 
power, in spite of this disaster, was far from being broken, 
and, though a formal peace was concluded between them 
and the Persians a few months afterwards, the>'‘ iiad an 
ample revenge at the battle of Ghujduwdn, where Babur and 
his Persian allies suffered a disastrous defeat and many c)f 
their leaders, including Najm-i-Thdni^ were slain in No- 
vember, 1512. During the whole of the sixtccntli century 
they were a constant menace to Persia, and accounts of 
their raids into KhurdsAn occur with monotonous iteration 
in the pages of the Persian historians of this periofl. 

We must now turn to the far more important relations of 
Persia with the Ottoman Turks at this period, on wliich 
more light is thrown by the State Papers so in- 
dustriously compiled and edited by Irirfdihi Bey 
in 982/1574 under the title of MunsMdM’^Sali- 
tin ('‘Correspondence of the Kings**)* tliaii by 

1 Printed at Constantinople in 1274/1858. Until lately I only 
possessed yol. i, which comprises 626 pp. and comes down to about 
966/1558-9. For some account of this most important work, see 
von Hammer's Gesck d. Osmanisck Reick^ iv, p. 15 ; Flugcl's Vienna 
Catalogue, i, pp. 282-3 ; Z.DM.G., vii, p. 460; Nvtkes et eximiis, v, 
pp. 668-688; Turkish Cat,, pp. 80-83 ; and Hdjji Kluiltfa (cd. 
Fliigel), V, p. 488. 
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most of the Persian or Turkish historians. These letters, 
I which passed between successive Ottoman Sultans and 
{ neighbouring rulers, as well as between them and their sons, 
ministers and governors, are sometimes in Turkish and some- 
times in Persian or Arabic. Unfortunately many of them 
are undated. They have hitherto been so little used that 
no apology is needed for summarising the contents or in- 
dicating the purport of such of them as concern the Safawfs 
down to the death of Shah Isma'il in 93o/iS23*-4, that is, 
during the reigns of the Ottoman Sultdns Bayazid 11 (886- 
918/1481-1512), Salim I (918-926/1512-1520), and the first 
four years of Sulaymdn “the Magnificent'' (926-930/1520- 
1524). 

(1) From Ydqilb PddisMh of the “ White Sheep'' ifynasty 
to Sultdn Bdj/aszf amiouncing the defeat and death of Shaykh 
Haydar (^Shdh IsmaHl's father\ (p. 309). This letter, in 
Persian, is undated, but must have been written soon after 
Shaykh Haydar, who is called the “ President of the people 
of error" {Sar-ifialqad-arbdbd-daldl)^ was killed on June 
30, 14S8. The writer assumes that the news of the destruction 
of “ these misguided rebels, enemies of the Prophetic Dis- 
pensation and foes of Church and State " will be welcome 
to all good Muslims. 

(2) Sultdn Bayazid s answer to the above^ also in Persian 
and undated (p. 31 1). Congratulations are offered to Ya^qiSb 
on the victory of “the Bdyandari^ hosts of salvation" over 
the “misguided Haydari faction" {gimlhd-ddllad-dlaydar^ 
iyya\ 

(3) From Shdh IsmaHl to Sultdn Bdyazid If requesting 
that his disciples in Asia Mifior may not he prevented from 
visiting him at Ardabil (p. 345). This letter, undated and 
in Persian, is important as proving how numerous were the 
partisans of the Safawfs in the Ottoman dominions, 

^ Bdyandari is an alternative name for the or “White 

Sheep dynasty. ■ 
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(4) Sultdn Bdyazid's answer to the above, also in I 'ersian 

and undated The Ottomuu Suit, •in .s:i3-s ihut, 

having investigated the matter, he fiiuls that the inutivc of 
many of these pilgrims is not the desire to fulfil a pious 
duty, but to escape from the obligation of milit.arv' service. 

(5) From Skdk IsmaHl to Sultdn Bdyazid on the same 
subject, also in Persian andundated (pp. S 4 ^>~ 7 )- ^ explains 
that he has been compelled to enter Ottoman territory 
to chastise his foes, but intends thereby no unfriendly or 
disrespectful act towards Bayazid, and has strictlj' enjoined 
his soldiers to respect the persons and properly of the in- 
habitants. 

(6) Sultdn Bdyazid's answer to the above, also in fWsian 
and undated (p. 347), Bciyazid accepts IsmahT.s a.ssur;ince.s, 
and has ordered his officials to co-operate with him in a 
friendly spirit. 

(7) FromAlwand,tkeAq-Qoyilnhl ruler of Persia, to Sultdn 
Bdyazid, in Persian, except the Arabic prologue, ami undated 
(pP- 351-2). Alwand announces the arrival of Bfiyazid’s 
envoy Mahmud Aqi Chdwiish-bdshi with his master’s letter, 
urging the Bayandari or Aq-Qcyiinlii family to unite again.st 
their common enemy, the “rascally Red-head.s” {Awbash- 
i-Qizil-bdsh). Alwand promises to do his be.st, whether his 
relations help him or not, provided he can count on material 
and moral support from Biyazid. 

(8) Bdyazid’s answer to the above, also in Persian and un- 
dated (pp. 352-3). He commends Alwand’s resolve, and 
promises help against the “ rebellious horde of the (Jizil- 
bdshes ” ijdifa-i-bdghiya-i-Qizil-bdshiyya). 

{g) From Bdyazid to Hdjji Rtistam 1 kg the Kurd, hi 
Persian, dated Rahi‘ i, cg)%l September 1502 ([). 353). lie 
asks for correct information as to the doings of the Qizil- 
bdshes and the result of their struggle with the Aq-Qoyunlu 
or Bayandari princes, to be communicated to hi.s envoy 
Kaywan Chdwiish, 
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(10) Hdjji Rustams reply to the alm^e, in Persiau and tin- 
dated (pp, 353-4). The writer states that the ** religion- 
rending Qizil-bcislies '' ( Qizil - bash -i- Madhhab - khardsli)^ 
having defeated Alwancl and Murad of the Aq-Qoyiinlu 
family, are now seeking an alliance with Egypt against the 
Ottoman Turks, and are advancing on Mar^ash and Diyar 
Bakn 

(n) From Sidtdn Bdyazid to Sultdti Ghiiri of Egypt, in 
Arabic, dated 910/1504-5 (pp. 354-S). This letter contains 
an allusion to “ the man who has appeared in the PZastern 
countries and defeated their ruler and overcome their 
peoples,” which, as appears from the answer, refers to Shah 
Ismahl, or possibly Shcih-qulh 

(12) Answer to the above, in Arabic, undated (pp. 355-6). 
This letter contains a reference to ‘"the victory of the 
misguided Qizil-bashi fection in the Eastern countries,” 
described as a “public calamity which has appeared in 
those regions.” 

These are the only letters in Sultdn Biiyazfd’s correspond- 
ence directly connected with the Safawfs, though there are 
others of interest to students of Persian history 
StteThostmty addrcsscd to Sultdn Abul-Gh 4 zf Husayn (911/ 
1 5o6), the poct Jimf^ the philosopher Jaldlu'd- 
Din Dawdni, and the Shaykhul-Isldm of Herdt 
Farfdu'd-Dfn Ahmadri-Taftdzdnf (913/1507), who was put 
to death by Shdh Isma*fl three years later for refusing to 
subscribe to the Shf*a doctrine. Before we consider the 
State Papers of Sultdn Salfm^s reign, something more must 
be said of the beginnings of that bitter strife between Turkey 
and Persia which is one of the most prominent features of 
the whole §afawf period, and has done so much to under- 
mine the unity and weaken the power of Isldm. And here 
we cannot do better than quote the opening paragraph of 


^ See Lit. Mist. Pers.^ iW, pp. 422-3, 
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old Richard Knolles’s* account of the iunnidabk; SliCa 
revolt in Anatolia promoted by the celcbnitcd Shah-ciuK 
(“King’s servant”), called by the Turks Sh:i\-t;ln-<iuh' 
(“Devil’s servant”), the son of liasan Ivlialiia a disciple 
of Isma'i'l’s father Shaykh Haydar. 

“After so many troubles,” says Knollcs, “ I ga\'e 
himself unto a quiet course of life, spending must part of 
his time in study of Philosophy and cunfcrcncc 
The shfa rising Icamed men: unto which peaceable kind 

of life he was of his own natural disposition 
more enclined than to Wars; albeit that the regard of his 
State and the earnest desire of his Men of War drew him 
oftentimes even against his Will into the I'ield. As for the 
Civil Government of his Kingdom he referred it wholl)- to 
his three principal Bassaes, A/A, Achmetes and Jixchui\ who 
at their pleasure disposed of all things. After that he had 
in this quiet and pleasing kind of life to his great content- 
ment passed over five years, of a little neglected Spark 
suddainly arose such a Fire in Asia as was hardly after 
with much blood of his People and danger of that part of 
his Empire quenched; the reliques whereof yet trouble 
those superstitious People at this day. Which thing was 
brought to pass by the crafty device of Chnsnn Chelife aiul 
Schach Culi his Boy (whom some call Tcckcl ScaiitoculH 
and others Techellisy, two Hypocritical Persians ; wlio 
flying into those countries and with the counterfeit shew 
of feigned Holiness having procured to themselves a great 
name amongst those rude People, with a number of wind)' 
headed Followers (filled with the novelty of their new 

‘ I quote the sixth edition of his Turkish History, with Sir 
Rycaufs continuation, published in London in 1687. The passuKe in 
question occurs on p. 315 of voL i. 

2 ‘Alf, Ahmad and Yahy£ Pashas. 

J These names stand for Ifasan Khalifa, Shdk-quli, and Takal/u ttr 
TekellUit,eHQi\h.tTekkMlu 
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Doctrine) raised fi,rs.t such a diversity of opinions about 
the true successors of their untrue Prophet, and afterwards 
such a Rebellion amongst the People, as that the one yet 
remaineth, and the other was not in a good while after 
without great bloodshed appeased.^' 

There follows a lengthy account of this dxingerous rebel- 
lion, in which the Turks suffered several severe reverses 
and lost many notable officers, including the Grand Vezfr 
Khadim *Ali Pasha, ere the rebels were dispersed, killed, or 
driven into Persia. Instead of rewarding or comforting the 
fugitives, however, Shdh Ismadl put many of them to death 
at Tabriz, because, as Knolles saysh they had plundered a 
caravan of rich merchants ; but, according to the most 
modern Turkish historian®, in order to clear himself of 
complicity in the eyes of Bdyazid* Knolles adds that 
^‘Techellis himself (ie, Shfih-quli), to the terror of others, 
was burnt alive’' ; but, according to the Turkish historian, 
he fell at the same time as 'AH Pasha in the battle of Gyuk 
Chdy, between Siwds and Qaysariyya, in which statement 
the Afuanu't-TawdHkh^ agrees* “Techellis thus put to 
flight," continues Knolles, ^^Jmuses^ caused 
ShrTtkro^^hout Strait inquisition to be made through' all the 
Cities of the lesser Asia for all such as had 
professed the Persian Religion ; and them whom 
he found to have borne Arms in the late Rebellion he 
caused to be put to death with most exquisite torments 
and the rest to be burnt in their Foreheads with an hot 
Iron, thereby forever to be known; whom together with 
the Kinsfolks and Friends of them that were executed or 


op, riV., p. 324. 

® AbduV-Ra'hman" Sheref’s £fisferf ef Me Oiieman Empire (Con- 
s'tantinople, 2nd edition, 1315/X397-8), voL i,- pp. 196-7* C£ von Ham- 
raef s Gesch, d, Osmanisck, kdch,^ voL ii, pp. 359-360 and 393-4* 

^ F£ 9o-9rof MfA. a E'llis^^ MS. 

^ YiSnus Pasba, .Grand, Vessfr to Snltdn SeHm, executed in 
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fled with Techellisht caused to be tra.ispniii-il intc liiiropt- 
and to be dispersed through Macedonia, Epirus and /’.■/,■- 
ponmsus, for fear lest if Techellis, now tied into tlu- J'rrsid/i 
Kingdom, should from thence return with now Idirccs, they 
should also again repair unto him and raist.; a new Ri-ht-liion. 
This was the beginning, course, and ending of one of the 
most dangerous Rebellions that ever troubled the Turkish 
Empire; wherein all, or at leastwise the greatest part, of 
their Dominions in Asia might have been easily surprised 
by the Persian King, if he would tlK)roughly have prose- 
cuted the occasion and opportunity then offered.” These 
events are placed by Knolles in A.D. iSoS, but by the 
Ahsanu't-Tawdrikh in 917/1511-12, the year beflire Haya- 
zfd’s death. 

It is curious that little or nothing is said Itj' the Persian 
historians about this massacre of the Shi'a in Turke}-, which 
von Hammer describes as one of the mo.st dre.adful deeds 
ever perpetrated in the name of Religion, not excepting 
the cruelties of the Inquisition or the Massacre of St Jkir- 
tholomew. That most of the Turkish historians ignore it is 
less astonishing, since it can hardly be a matter of prirlc 
for them. Knolles appears to be mistaken in placing it in 
the reign of Bayazid II, for there can hardly have been two 
such massacres, and one certainly took place in 1514 after 
the accession of Salim, as witnessed by Nicolo Giu.stiniani 
in an account dated October 7 of that year*. The number 
of victims is placed by Sa<du’d-Din, Soldq.z.-ida and 'Ali 
Abul-Fadl, Ae son of Idris of Bitlis, at 40,cxio. 'I'he 
^rticulars given by the last-named writer, quotexi by vou 
Harnmer in the original Persian ver.se transliterated into 
ttie Koman character, are as follows = ; 


runs ■ “ Chp vol, ii, p. 403 ad atlc. The p,i.ss.'i4e 

Sofi.” ^ aniazzar tuni ddla .sect, a di 

2 Idzd., p. 638. 
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Von Hammer’s translation, which can hardly be bettered, 
runs as follows : 

‘‘Der Sultan wohibewandert, veil Verstand, 

Schickt kund’ge Schreiber aus in jedes Land ; 

Aufzeichnen sollen sie nach Stamm und Stamrnen 
Die Jlinger dieses Volks mit Nahm und Nahmen. 

Von sieben Jahren bis auf siebzig Jalir 
Brings im Diwan die List’ ein jeder dar. 

Es waren Vierzigtausend grad enthalten 
In den Verzeichnissen von Jung und Alten, 

Die Bringer dieser Listen wurden dann 
Gesandt an die Statthalter mit Ferman. 

Wo immer bin die Feder war gekommen, 

Ward Fuss fur Fuss das Schwert zur Hand genommen. 

Es wurden hingerichtet in dem Land 
Mehr als die Zahl, die in den Listen stand.” 

Turning now once more to the Munshddt of Fixdddn 
^ ^ t. , Bey, we find the following letters belonging to 
Persian corre- the rcign of Sultan Salim which bear on his 

spondence. , ^ , x\ * • 

relations with Persia. 

(13) Prom Sulidn Salim to 'Ubayd Khdn the Uzbek, in 
Persian, dated the end of Muharram, A.H. 920 {March 27, 
1S14), only five months before the Battle of Chdldirdn 
(PP- 374-7)- In this long letter, sent by the hand of a 
certain Muhammad Bey, Salim denounces "that vile, 
impure, sinful, slanderous, reprehensible and blood-thirsty' 
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Siifl-cub” (to wit SMh Israa‘i' 1 ), “at whose hands the per)},!.- 
of the Eastern lands are rendered desperate ” 

^bU ^3 ‘aa-J j’ *3-^ 

and calls upon ‘Ubayd Khdn to do his part in avenging the 
death of his father Shaybak Khan. 

(14) Answer to the above, also in Persian, dated the end of 

Jumdda ii, 920 {August 21, 1514), pp. 377 - 9 - letter 

‘Ubayd Khdn describes how he has already avenged his 
father and slain “the lesser dog, agent aticl lieutetiant of 
the greater dog {i.e. Shdh Isma'fl), who in his quinte.ssential 
folly had conferred on him the title of Najni-i-ThdfiP” 
and promises to aid the Turkish Sultdn in extirjmting the 

iS- 

^inconsiderable remnant’’ of the “rascally 

fi, p, 

infidels and heretical ‘ Red-heads ’ ” (0 ^ eAWi' aijUj 

u3Uj,S). 

(15) From Sultan Salim to Shdh Isma'll, in Ih'rsinn, 
dated Safar, 920 {April, 1514), pp. 379-381. Thi.s letter, 
written in the most arrogant and offensive tone, calls on 
Isma'fl to repent of his heresies and evil practices, e.s|)ecially 
the cursing of “the two Shaykhs” (Abh Rakr and 'Umarj, 
and threatens, should he continue obdurate, to invade and 
wrest from him “the lands which he ha.s usurpeil by 
violence.” 

(16) From Sultdn Salim to Mtihammad Beg Aq~Qoythilu, 
in Persian, dated the end of Safar, 920 {April 25, 1514;, 
pp. 381-2, congratulating him on the sound Sunnf principles 
of himself and his family and subjects, and inviting his 
co-operation against the “heretical ‘ Red-heads 

> This victory of the Uzbeks over the allied forces of Shdh Ism.-Pil 
and Bdbur took place on Ramaddn 17, 918 (Nov. 36, 1512). Amir 
Najmu’d-Dln Mas‘M (“the First Aiyw” or “Star”) died inptsdscxj - 
1510) and was succeeded in his, office and title by Ani(r Ydr Ahmad-i- 
Isfahdnl, caHti Najm-i-Thdni, “the Second iVlyw” or “Star." 
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(17) Repfy to the above ^ in Persian, dated the end of 
Rabf it, 920 (June 23, 1514), p. 382. From this it appears 
that Salimas letter was brought by an envoy named Ahmad 
Jdn, who took back the answer, and that the writer was in 
great fear that the correspondence might be discovered. 

(18) Sultan Salinis second letter to Shdh Ismdil, in 
Persian a^nd undated, pp. 382-3. In this letter Salim lays 
claim to the Caliphate, accuses Shah Isma'il and his family 
of heresy and immorality, and calls on him to repent and 
suffer Persia to be annexed to the Ottoman dominions. 

(19) Sultdn Salinis third letter to Ismdll, in Turkish, 
dated the end of Jumdda i, 920 {July 23, 1514) and written 
front Arzinjdn, taunting him with his apparent unwillingness 
to try the fortune of battle. 

(20) Shdh IsmaHlis reply to Sultdn Salinis three letters, 
in Persian mid undated (pp. 384-5). This is apparently the 
letter to which Creasy refers in his History of the Ottoman 
Turks (ed. 1877, pp. 136-7), for the writer hints that Salim's 
secretary must have written under the influence of bang or 
opium, and sends a gold casket filled with a special prepara- 
tion of one or both of these narcotics, sealed with the Royal 
Seal, by the hand of his messenger Shdh-qulf Aghd. 

(21) Sultdn Salinis fourth letter to IsmaHl, in Turkish, 
dated the end of Jmndda ii, 920 {A ugtist 21^ 1514)1 again 
challenging him to battle. 

Shortly after this last letter was written, namely early 
in the month of RajalP, 920 (August— September, 1514), a 
The Battle of battle was fought between the Turks and 

Chdidirdn, Persians at Chdldirdn, situated some 20 para- 
August, 155^4. Tabrfo, where 3000 of the former 

and 2000 of the latter were slain, but the Turkish artillery 
decided the day, and Shah Isma^fl, notwithstanding the 
valour shown by him and his devoted followers, was forced 

^ On the first of the month (Aug. 23, 1514) according to Firidfin Bey 
(p.402). 
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to Wciy cind to fcill bcick beyond whicdi vv<is 

occupied by the Turks on Rajab iG, 9-0 (Sept, d, 1514). 
Many men of note on both sides weic .slain , of the 1 uik.s 
Hasan Pasha, Begler-begi of Rumelia, who commanded iho 
left wing of the Ottoman army, Hasan Bey, Governor of 
Morea, Uways Bey of Caesarea, Ayas Bey oi L^iitakia, and 
many other high civil and military officials , of the 1 cisitins 
Amfr Sayyid-i-Shan'f of Shiraz, a protag<jni.st of the Shi'a 
doctrine, Amir ‘Abdu’l-Bdqi, a descendant of the noted 
saint Shah Ni'matulldh of Kirmdn, Sayyid Muhammad 
Kamiina of Najaf,Khdn Muhammad Khan, and many others. 

Sultan Salim, greatly elated by his succc.s.s, immediately 
despatched the usual bombastic proclamations of victory 
{fath-ndmd) to his son Sulaymun, to the Khan 
proctedtogriter of Crimea, to the Kurdish^ chieftains, to 

victory of Sultdn Murid, the last of the Aq-Qoyunlu or 
“White Sheep’^ dynasty, to Shah Rustam of 
Luristdn, to the Governor of Adrianople, and others. 
The texts of these documents are given by P'iridun Bey 
(pp. 386-96), but they are followed (pp. 396-407) by a docu- 
ment of much greater historical value, namely a detailed 
journal of the movements of the Turkish army from the 
time they marched out of Adrianople on Muharram 3, 920 
(March 20, 1514) until they returned to winter at Aniil.siy:i 
at the end of the same year (Nov.-Dcc,, 1514). They 
marched in 105 stages from Adrianople to Tabriz by way 
of Constantinople, Caesarea, Siwds, Arzinjdn, Chdldinin, 
Khijy and Marand; thence back to Ama,siya in $8 stages, 
by way of Nakhjuwdn, Jisr-i-J6bdn, and Bayburt. Tijcy 
erected a pyramid of the skulls of their cnemie.s the 
field of battle, handed over to Ja'far Bey one of Shdh 
Isma'il’s wives who fell into their hands, and massacred 
Khalid Bey and 150 of his Qizil-bdsh companions at the 
village of Sdhilan the day before they entered Tabriz, in 
which city, however, they seem to have behaved with 
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mocleration, as even the Persian historian of Shdh Isma‘{l 
testifies^ Sultan Salim remained there only about a week 
(Sept. 6-14, 1514), when he departed, taking with him the 
Tfmurid Prince I iadi‘u’z*-Zamdn, the fugitive son of the late 
Sultan Abu’l-Ghazi fjnsayn ibn Bayqardo and a number 
of skilled artisans whom he proposed to settle in his 
dominions. Within two or three weeks of his departure 
Shdh Ismahl was back in Tabriz. According to Sir John 
Malcolm ^ ‘^the effect of so great a reverse upon the sanguine 
mind of IsmadI was deep and lasting, and though before 
of a cheerful disposition he was never afterwards seen to 
smile.” But as a matter of fact the defeat, decisive as it 
was, had little permanent effect, since the discontent and 
nostalgia of the Janissaries compelled the Ottoman Sultan 
to withdraw from Persian territory, and, save for the extir- 
pation of the little iJluPPQadar dynasty*^ at Kamakh near 
Arzinjdn in the spring of A.i). 1515, his martial ardour was 
fully occupied, until his death in a.d. 1520, with the sub- 
jection of Egypt, Syria and Arabia. 

Shdh Isma^fl, on his return to Tabriz after the battle of 
Chdldirdn, sent a very polite and apologetic letter^ by the 
hand of NdruVi-Din 'Abdu'l-Wahhdb to Sultdn Salfm, who, 
apparently, vouchsafed no reply, but some months later 
(end of Rajab, 92 1 « Sept. 9, 1515) wrote in Turkish a long 
letter to ^Ubayd Khdn the Uzbek inciting him to persecute 
the'Shfa^'l 

' Add. 200 of the Cambridge University Library, £151. 

He died at Constantinople four months later of the plague. 

Jlisilorj^ 0/ Persia, voi. i, p. 504. I can find no confirmation of 
this in the Persian histories which I have consulted. 

^ According to the It comprised only four 

rulers, Malik A^ldn, Sulaymdn, NdfinPd-Dfn and ‘Ald’u^d-Duwla, of 
whom the last, together with four of his sons and thirty of his followers, 
was decapitated by Sulfan SalCm’s soldiers on June 13, 1515* 

® Firfddn iky, voL i, pp. 41 3 “414# 

‘ ® pp. 415-416. 
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The documents connected with Sultdn Snlfm's reign fill 
another 84 pages of Firidfin Bey’s compdal.on’ bu , whh 
one notable exception, contain only inciduit.il .1 >u,sivc 
references to Shdh Isma'll. The except.-m is fi.nned by 
two poems, one in Persian and the _ other in iurkish 
addressed to Sultdn Salim by an unpatriotic 1 ^sian n.unul 
Khwdia Isfahdni, probably identical with khwaja Mawlana- 
yi-Isfahdni, a fanatical Sunni who attached himself to the 
Uzbek Shaybak Khdn, and whose death is recorded 111 the 
under the year 927/152I'. ^ 

The following verses from the Persian poem will suffice 
“to give an idea of its character. 

A Persian con- 
SulS^Sall.. 


Ori> 

sIU««o.-A j\ 

jU jij oW 

Jj 3 j 

. ^JiA JU kO J.I' 

^ The last ends on p. 500. 

2 From a line in his Turkish poem it appears that his home was in 
Khurdsdn and Khwdrazm (Khiva), which he had been cximpcdled to 
leave since “ Infidelity had completely destroyed the Home of Faith, 
and established itself in the Seat of Religion,’* 
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0 messeiiger of auspicious aspect, carry my prayer to the victorious 
'King* 

Say, ‘O King of all the World, ihou art today accredited in valour* 

Thou didst lay the foundations of Religion In the World ; thou didst 
restore the Holy Law of Mu§{af4 [Muhammad]. 

Religion hath been renovated by thy wal, the World lies under the 
burden of thy favour* 

, If the realm of the Holy Law is firmly established, it is all through- 
the fortune of SuHdn Salfrau 
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Persia and Turkey quake through feat of tfiec, tli{»u Ii.ist cast 
from his head the crown of the Red-cap ^ 

0 victorious one, thou hast cast his crown from his head : now man- 
fully cast his head from his body I 

The Red-head is like the viper; until thou fuushest his head it 
availeth nothing. 

Thou art today, through thy noble qualities, tiie Vicar of 

God and of Muhammad. 

Dost thou hold it right that the guebre**^ and brute-heretic sliould 
revile the Companions of the Prophet ? 

If thou dost not break him by the strength of tin* manhood, and 
if thou turnest back without having cut off his hemi, 

If he obtains amnesty in safety, I will seize thy skirt in the clay of 
Resurrection. 

Thus have I seen in the accounts of the Prophet, that 
(‘‘the Two-horned”)^ was Emperor in Rome. 

For this cause did he style himself DhuH^Qfirnayn^ because lie added 
the dominion of Persia to that of Romc^'. 

His two horns were sovereignty throughout the World ; his orders 
ran through East and West. 

Come, break the Idol by the aid of the Faith, and add the Kingdom 
of Persia to the Throne of Romed’” 

Sultan Salim dieci in 926/1520, having reigneci according 
to the Ahsanu'uTawdHkh^ 8 years, 8 months and 8 days. 
He was succeeded by his son Sulaymdn, called by his 

^ Burk is a Turkish word denoting a kind of tall fur ca|>, and 
hirk (“Red-cap”) is, of course, equivalent to (AiziMsh (i*crsiau 
Surkh-sar) “ Red-head.” 

2 The word (anglicized by Thomas Moore as “guebre”) pnj 
perly denotes a Zoroastrian, but is constantly applied by writers of 
this period to any non-Muslim, infidel or heretic, like the correspoudiug 

(“giaour”) of the Turks. See p. 95 m/rn, • 

3 This, of course, refers to the cursing of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Uthmdn instituted by Shdh Isma‘il See pp. 53-4 supra. 

^ This mysterious person is commonly (as here) identified witli Alex- 
ander the Great. See Qur'^dn xviii, 83, 85, 93 and commentary thereon. 
^ s The term Mm was applied successively to the Roman, the I^yzan- 
tine and the Ottoman Empires, and by the Persian historians of this 
period the Ottoman Sultdn is constantly called Qytysar’^i^Rihtu 
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Sultdn Salim ■ 
dies in 926/1520 
and is succeeded 
by his son 
Sulaymdn. 


countrymen ‘‘the Law-giver’' (Qdm'mi) and by Europeans 
“the Magnificent” The Persian poet Aminf 
composed a poem on his accession, of which 
each half-verse (misrd') yields the date 926, The 
following verse is cited as a specimen by the 
A hsanu't- T awdrikh : 

“ Fortune hath given the Kingdom of Desire to the Kd^us of the Age, 
the Second Solomon.” 


Three years later (in 929/1523), when Sultan Sulayman 
conquered Rhodes, another Persian Poet, Niyazi, com- 
memorated this victory in an equally ingenious qasida 
beginning : 

where the first half-verse gives the date of Sulayman’s 
accession (926/ 1520), and the second the date of the conquest 
of Rhodes h 

Shah Isma‘il died on Monday, Rajab 19, A.H. 930 (May 
23, 1524) at the age of 38 after a reign of 24 years, and was 
^ buried with his fathers at ArdabfL He left four 

Death of ShAh 

isma'ilin SOUS, Tahmfisp, boHi Oil Dhu’l-Hijja 26, A.H. 919 

930/1524. (Feb. 22, 1514), who succeeded him; Alqds, born 

in 922/1516, and Sdm and Bahrdm, both born in the following 
year; besides five daughters^ In his reign the sword was 
more active than the pen. He not only eliminated all of 
his numerous rivals in Persia, but greatly enlarged her 
frontiers. “ Plis kingdom,’^ says the Ahsanu't-TmvdrikM^ 

^ AhsanuH-Tawdrikh (Mr Ellis’s MS., f. 128). The first misrd^ gives 
the correct date (926), but the second, as written in the MS. (with 
gives 940. I have emended this to which gives 930, though this 
is still one too much. 

Khdnish Khdnum, Parf-Khdn Khdnum, Mihfnbdnd Sulfdnum, 
Firangfs Khdnum and Zaynab Khdnum-. 

SF. 131. 


B. F. L. 
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Extentofhis and Merv were at times umlei^ lus c.< u _ 

the battle-field he was a hon 

His valour and alike in his sight, while by ie<is m ^ > 

soirit the produce of ocean and mine dul not 

Hisioveofthe and alonc used to slay lions, lie hacl 

issued orders that whoever should bring news o 
a lion should receiVe from his officers a horse and .sadd e ; and 
he who should bring news of a leopard im 
He would go forth alone and kill lions and leopai ds. Dum ^ 
his reign he fought five [great] battles, the nst 
Hisfive great .^ith Farrukh-Yasdr king of Shirwiin at Ihcplace 
called Jabini, the second with Alwaml at Shurur, 
the third with Sultdn Murid at Alma Qiiligld near Hama- 
din, the fourth with Shaybak Khiri in neigdiboudmiM 
of Merv, and the fifth with Sultin Salim at ^dwl'ln-an . I he 
date of his death (930) is given by the word ZtU, ^ bhathjw 
(of God), and by the words Khusraw4‘J)ifh I'rnicc of the 
Faith ” as expressed in the two following chronograms * 


‘dju-Srf ^LaJI <uU» 


LS3J 

1 These battles were fought in 906/ 1 500, 907/ 1501, 908/ 1 503, <) 1 6/ 1 5 ^ 
and 920/1 5 14 respectively* In all e^ccept the last Slulh Ismail was 
victorious. 
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As regards literature, there was, as elsewhere explained, 
an extraordinary dearth of remarkable poets in Persia during 
the whole Safawi period ^ while the great theo- 
ktters con-^^ logiaus beloiig to a later time when the Shfa 
temporary with faith, raised by Shah Isma'il to the position of 
the established national religion of Persia, had 
taken firm root. Most of the celebi'ated writers whose deaths 
are recorded in the Ahsami t-Tawdrikh and other chronicles 
of Isma'il’s reign really belong to the brilliant circle who 
gathered round the Timiirid Sultin Abul-Ghdzf Plusayn 
and his talented Minister Mir ^AH Shfr Nawd'f. Such were 
the poets Hdtiff, nephew of the great Jdmf, who died in 
927/1521 ; Amir Husayn Mu'ammd’f (d. 904/1498-9); Ban- 
n£i, who perished in the massacre wrought by Isma'Il's 
general Najm-i-ThdnP at Qarshf in 918/1512; Hildlf, who 
was killed by the Uzbeks at Herat in 935/1528-9 for his 
alleged Shha proclivities; the philosopher Jalilifd-Dfn 
Dawdnf (d. 908/1502-3) ; the historian Mfrkhwdnd (d, 903/ 
1497-8 at the age of 66) ; and the versatile Husayn Wd'lz- 
i-Kishifi, commentator, ethicist and narrator, best known 
as the author of the Anwdr-i-Suhayli^. The poet QAsimf 
celebrated the achievements of Shdh Isma^fl in a SMk-^ndma, 
hitherto unpublished and but rarely met with even in manu- 
scripP^, completed ten years after the death of that monarch, 
who appears to have been less susceptible than most Persian 
potentates to the flattery of courtiers and venal verse-makers®. 

^ See pp. 24-29 supra. ^ See p. 74 ad calc. 

^ Accounts of the more notable of these writers will be found in the 
preceding volume of this history, Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion. 

^ Set Rieds Persian Catalogue^ pp. 660-661* 

® Stf^. %Z supra. 


CHAPTER in. 

POWER, FKU^^ ^„sayN (A.D. i694-'7=!), 

Tahmisp, the eldest "He°rciK"e’l'ovrr 

»' "neSa^Xto^t-dahalUeddied^ 

?£“ he U lal y denoted as SMi-i- n,;,-f,„.ul. t “the 
K« who I tl Refng. of Religion"). The date of h.s 
accession is commemorated in the following verse 

rij jj ^ 

« jiL-« OW L!^-^ 

,.rw .r R d TCln!? of the World, who, lay the Divine Assisuince, 

SnS ^rplac. on the .hr.«= of gold after the Vi».ri..u. 

Tho’fldhist take the placeof thy father; thou didst sul.tlue the wt.rUh 

was the date of thine accession.” 

Of the numerous records of his long reign two, on uhidi 
in what follows I shall chiefly draw, are worthy of -speaal 
note; his own autobiography’ fr< >«n Ins accessu m 
on Monday, Rajah 19, 93 ° (May 2.?, 152.IJ, t<) 
on this reign, shameful Surrender of the lurki.sh 1 unce 

1 2^j.pio+2+4+20o+2o+200+ 80+400+ 10“= tjjo A.n. •■ IS -.3 4 

■ ^“‘printed by the late DrPaulHorn in vol xliv of the 

1890), pp. 563-649 ! and lithographed in vol. u of the iVlatla u 
of Muhammad Hasan Khto IHirnddu's-Saltam, pp. 163 -aia- 
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Biyazi'd, who had sought refuge at his court, in 969/1 561-2 ; 
and the excellent AhsamUt-Tawdrikh of Hasan Beg Rdmlii, 
concluded in 985/1577-8 only a year after Tahmdsp’s death. 
The autobiography, possibly suggested by Babur’s incom- 
parable Memoirs, is far inferior to that most instructive and 
amusing work, and is not greatly superior to the over- 
estimated Diaries of the late Ndsiru’d-Di'n Shah; but it 
throws some valuable light on the mentality of Tahmdsp, 
and on those inner conditions which it is so difficult to 
deduce from the arid pages of the official chronicles, con- 
taining for the most part a mere record of interminable 
wars and massacres, and leaving us quite in the dark as 
to the social and intellectual state of the people. That 
Tahmdsp was a bigot is indicated both by Sir 
characterof John Malcolm* and Erskine®, though the former 
historian takes the more favourable view of his 
character, describing him as of a kind and generous dis- 
position,'’ and adding that he “ appears to have possessed 
prudence and spirit, and, if he was not distinguished by 
great qualities, he was free from any remarkable vices.” 
Anthony Jenkinson, who carried a letter of recommendation 
from Queen Elizabeth®, had a not very gratifying audience 
with him at Qazwfn in November, 1562I The Venetian 
Ambassador Vincentio d’Alessandri, who was accredited to 
his Court in 1571, describes him*^, ^‘in the sixty- 
I^pearance!^ fourth year of his age, and the fifty-first of his 
reign,” as “ of middling stature, well formed in 

1 History of Persia, voL i, pp. 51 1-5 13. 

^ A History ofPidia under, Baber and Hurndyicn (London, 1854), 
vol. ii, pp» 285 

® For the text of this curious letter, see the Hakluyt Society’s Early 
Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia (No. Ixxii, London, 18S6), 
pp. 1 12-114. 

^ /f 5 z^., pp, 144-147. 

^ Travels of Veneiiajis in Persia (Hakluyt Society, 1873), PP* 215 
et seqg. 
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person and features, although dark, nl thu-k lips ami a 
grizzly beard,” and says that he was “more o a melanrhnly 
disposition than anything else, which is also known by 

many signs, but principally by his not having come -ut of 

his palace for the space of eleven years, not haMir onu, 
gone to the chase nor any other kind of anniscmcl. to the 
great dissatisfaction of his people.” He further dcsctibes 
him as boastful, but unwarlike and “a man ot ver\- ittle 
courage” ; as caring little for law and ju.sticc, l>ut much for 
women and money, as mean and avaricious, “buying and 
selling with the cunning of a small merchant. “Notwith- 
standing the things mentioned above,” he concludes, “which 
make one think he ought to be hated, the reverence and 
love of the people for the King are incredible, as they 
worship him not as a king but as a god, on account oi his 
descent from the line of ‘Ali, the great object of their vene- 
ration,” and he cites the most extraordinary instances of 
this devotion and even deification, which is not conlincd to 
the common people but extends to member.s of the Royal 
Family arid courtiers, and to the inhabitants of the remt itest 
parts of his realms. One magnanimous act of the king’s 
reign, which led to a great alleviation of the 
burden of taxation imposed on his peojile, the 
Venetian Ambassador ascribes to the influence 
of a dream, “in which the Angels took him by the throat 
and asked him whether it was becoming to a king, .surnamed 
the Just and descended from ‘AH, to get such immense 
profits by the ruin of so many poor people; and then 
ordered him to free the people from them.” This .story is 
likely enough, for Tahmdsp in his Memoirs records numerous 
dreams to which he evidently attached great importance. 
Thus in a dream ‘AH promises him victory over the Uzbeks 
about A.D. 1528k and a year or two later at Hcnlt advises 


1 P. 584 of Horn’s DenkwurdigkdUn cited above p» 84* 
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him as to another campaign^ whereon he remarks, ''the 
belief of this weak servant Tahmasp as-Safawi al-Miisawf 
al-Husaym^ is that whoever sees His Floliness the Com- 
mander of the Faithful {i.e. 'AH), on whom be the blessings 
of God, in a dream, that which he says will come to pass/' 
Again in his twentieth year two consecutive dreams, in the 
second of which he sought and obtained from the Imam 
'AH Ridd confirmation of the first, led him to repent of 
wine-drinking and other excesses, and to close all the 
taverns and houses of ill-repute in his domains, on which 
occasion he composed the following quatrain^ : 

dj^ 4 .^ j^j 


His conversion 
or repentance. 


“ For a while we pursued the crushed emerald'^; 

For a while we were defiled by the liquid ruby^q 
Defilement it was, under whatever colour : 

We washed in the Water of Repentance, and were 
at peace. 


This "repentance” or conversion of Shah Tahmfisp is 
recorded in the Ahsaniit-Tawdrikh under the year 939/ 

1532-3- 

About the same time the army of the Ottoman Sultdn 
Sulaymdn, profiting as usual by Persia’s preoccupation with 
one of the constantly recurring Uzbek invasions 

Premature snow . 

causes disaster of Her north-eastcm province, marched into 
to Turkish army, wherc it was Overtaken by a 

premature but violent snow-storm (it was in the month of 


1 Horn, loc. cit^ p. 592, 

2 These three epithets refer to his ancestors Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn, 
the Imdm Mfisd al-Kirim and the Imim H’l^sayn. 

^ Horn, loc. city p. 600, also cited in the Ataskkada (Bombay lith., 
1277/1860-1, p, 17). 

* X.e, Bang or Hashish (Cannabis Indica), as explicitly stated in the 
Ataskkada* 

^ wine. 
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October), in which numbers of the 'rurkisli IriKips ponshcd. 
This disaster to the arms of his hereditary foe Shah 1 ah- 
misp^ ascribes to “the help of God a.id the ai<l of the 
Immaculate Imdms.” It has been commemorated m the 
following forcible quatrain, given in the Al/saun'/- ’/'ini'an'k/i 
and the Tdrikh-i-‘Alam-drd-yi-‘Abhdsi: 

‘ A& Cwli. jJ >U 


Other visions. 


“1 went to Sultdniyya, that rare paslurc-Krouiul : 

I saw two thousand dead without ^.jrave or shroiul. 

‘Who/ said I, ‘ killed all these Ottomans ? ’ 

The morning breeze arose from the midst sayiiu,^ MI’’’ 

Other dreams are meticulously recorded by SIkUi Tuh- 
masp in his Memoirs: at Ardabil he sees anti convcrstis 
with the vision of his ancestor Shaykb Safiv’yu 
’d-Dm®; on another occasion he receivtis en- 
couragement from the spirit of Shaykh ShilulhuM-I hir’'; 
other allegorical dreams are recorded under tiie years 957/ 
1550 and 961/1554^. 

In his domestic relations Shih TahmAsp was unhappy, 
though not perhaps more so than most contem|)orary Asiatic' 
Unhappy Sovereigns, notably the Ottoman Sultans. He 
domestic had three younger brothers, Sam (nolal)Ie as 
a poet and biographer of j)oets)h Bahnhn and 

^ Horn, aV., p. 602. See also the Turkish journal ot this uaiU'* 
paign given by Firidun Bey (vol. i, pp. 588-9), wiiern numtitni of this 
severe cold is made. Sultdniyya was reached by the ddirkisli army on 
5 Rabi‘ 11, 941 (October 14, 1534). 

^ ////V/., pp, 635 6. 

^ He was the author of a valuable but unpublished Biography of 
contemporary poets entitled 
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Alqds, of whom the first and third rebelled against him. 
Sam Mirzd was cast into prison in 969/1561-2 and was 
ultimately put to death there in 984/1576-7 by Tahrnasp’s 
successor. The case of Alqas was much worse, for he was 
a traitor as well as a rebel, and not only took refuge with 
Sultan Sulaymdn at Constantinople, but incited him to 
attack Persia and took an active part in the ensuing war 
against his own country. At Hamaddn, in 955/1548, he 
plundered the house of his sister-in-law, the wife of Bahrdm 
Mfrza, and later advanced as far as YazdikhwAst, where he 
made a massacre of the inhabitants, but in the following 
year he was defeated and fell into the hands of his brother 
Bahrdm, who handed him over to Tahmdsp. The King 
imprisoned him in the Castle of Alamiit, according to his 
own Memoirs^ or, according to the Ahsanu^t-Tawarikh^ in 
the Castle of Qahqaha, where he perished a week later. “ In 
short,” says Tahmdsp in recording the event, after some 
days I saw that he did not feel safe from me, but was con- 
stantly preoccupied, so I despatched him to a fortress with 
Ibrahim Khdn and Hasan Beg the centurion, who took him 
to the Castle of Alamiit and there imprisoned him. After 
six days, those who had custody of him being off their 
guard, two or three persons there, in order to avenge their 
father whom Alqds had killed, cast him down from the 
castle. After his death the land had peace.” It can scarcely 
be doubted that Tahmasp approved, if he did not actually 
arrange, this deed of violence. Bahrdm Mfrzd died the same 
year at the age of 33. 

Much worse was the case of the unfortunate Prince 
Bdyazid, son of the Ottoman Sulhin Sulaymdn, who, de- 
Betrayaiof piived of hls government of Kiitihiya and 
MncrmyLki from his native land by the intrigues 

<A.B. 1560-62). Qf hjg father’s Russian wife Khurram^ (whose 


hHorn, he, eit,, p. 631. 

^ See Gibbs Ifishry of Ohoman Poetry,^ vol. iii, pp, io~n. 
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one object was to secure the succession of her son Salim, 
afterwards known as “the Sot”) took refuj^'e at lahiiifisps 
court in 967/1559-60. An Ottoman mission headed by 
‘Alf Pasha was sent to Qazwfn to demand the surrender 
of Bdyazid and his children. They arrived then.;, as we 
learn from Anthony Jenkinson’s narrative*, four days earlier 
than himself, to wit on October 30, 1562, and 'rahmlsp, 
moved partly by fear of the Turkish power, partly by 
bribes, disregarded his solemn promises to the contrary 
and caused or suffered the unfortunate Prince and his four 
little sons to be put to death, and, as Anthony Jenkin.son 
says, “ sent his head for a present, not a little desired, and 
acceptable to the unnatural father.” Tahinasp .seems to 
have overcome any scruples he may have felt in breaking 
his solemn promises to the guest he thus betrayed by 
handing him over not directly to his father, but to the emis- 
saries of his brother Salim. The case is bad enough even as 
stated by the Shdh himself in his Memoirs, which conclude 
with a pretty full account of this episode**, ending tluis : 

“At this date ‘AH Aqd came from his Majesty the Sultdn*, 
and of [my] Nobles and Court everyone who had sent a 
, , present received its equivalent, save in the case 

Tahmasp s own - * 

account of this of Hiy owo gift and ofxermg, which on this 
betrayal. occasioH also had not proved acceptable ; and 
there was a letter full of hints and complaints. I said, 
‘ Here have I arrested and detained Prince Baya/id with 
his four sons for the sake of His Majesty the Sultdn and 
Prince Salim; but since I have given my word nc^t to 
1 Earlj/ Voyages, etc, (Hakluyt Society, i8B6, vol i), p. 141 aud foot- 
note, in which the substance of Knolles’s contemporary account is 
given. See also Creasy’s ( London, 1877), 

pp. 186-7. 

Hoim’s text, pp. 642-9. 

^ Here, as elsewhere, called J^kwdndgdf^ apparently a corruption of 

Khuddwandg&r (“the Lord”), itself in turn corrupted by the Turks 

into (‘‘the Shedder of Blood”)* 
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surrender Biyazfd to the Sultdn, I have determined that 
when the Sultdn's commands arrive and likewise the emis- 
saries of Prince Salim, I will surrender [IMyazid] to the 
latter, so that I may not break my promise/ So when the 
Sultdn’s messengers arrived, I said, ‘Your Excellency and 
Hasan Aqd are welcome, and I will act according to the 
commands of His Majesty and in no wise transgress his 
orders, but faithfully accomplish whatever service he may 
indicate. But in return for so material a service I desire 
from His Majesty the Sultan and Prince Salfm such reward 
and recompense as may be worthy of them * and, moreover, 
I hope of the Sultdn in a friendly way that no hurt may 
befall Prince Bayazid and his sons ’/' 

Needless to say this pious wish in no wise influenced the 
tragic course of events, but the Shah’s compliance with the 
Sultan’s imperious demands led to a temporary amelioration 
of the relations between Persia and Turkey which is reflected 
both in Anthony Jenkinson’s narrative and in the concluding 
State Papers contained in the first volume of Firfdfin Bey’s 
Munshddt^ in which for the first time Tahmdsp is addressed 
by Sulaymdn with decent civility, though there is no explicit 
reference to this event. 

More creditable and better known is the reception of 
Humdyiin, the son of Bdbur and Emperor of Dihlf, at the 

The Emperor Tahmdsp iti A.D, 1^44 whcn he was 

HumAydn driven out of his own dominions. Of the hos- 

erwa, pitality which he received Sir John Malcolm^ 

speaks with enthusiasm ; but Erskine®, giving less weight 
to the official accounts than to the “plain unvarnished tale” 
of Humiytm’s servant Jawhar®, takes the view (which he 

1 History of Persia (London, 1815), voL i, pp. 508-9. 

^ History of India under • , * Pader and Hmndy^n (London, 1854), 
vol. ii, pp. 280 

® Translated by Major Charles Stewart and printed in London in 
1832 for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
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supports by numerous illustrations) that in reality “ 1 fumayiin 
had much to suffer and many humiliations to endure”; and 
that in particular great pressure was brought to bear on him 
to compel him to adopt the Shi'a faith, which might have 
gone even further but for the moderating inlluence of the 
Shah’s sister Sultanum Khdnum, the Minister (Jadi-i-Jah:in 
and the physician Niiru’d-Dfn. One of the {)ictures in the 
celebrated palace of Chahil SuUhi^ at Isfahan represents an 
entertainment given by Tahmdsp to Humayun. 

The foreign relations of Persia during the reign of Tahmasp 
were chiefly, as in the reign of his father Isma‘i'1, with three 
states — Turkey, the Uzbeks of Transoxiana, 
Spetia and the so-called “ Great Moghuls ” of Dihlf. 

During the greater part of his reign (until 974/ 
1566-7) the great Sultfln Sulayman occupied 
the Ottoman throne; afterwards Salim II (“the Sot”), and, 
for the last two years of his life (982-4/1574-6) Murad III. 
Of the Uzbek rulers ‘Ubayd Khdn, until his death in 946/ 
1539-401 and afterwards Din Muhammad Sultdn were his 
most formidable foes, who ceased not to trouble his eastern, 
as did the Ottoman Turks his western borders. Of the 
“Great Moghuls” Bdbur(died937/i530-i), Humflyiin (died 
962/1555) and Akbar were his contemporarie.s. Anthony 
Jenkinson, as we have seen, came to him with credentials 
from Queen Elizabeth in A.D. 1561, and some thirteen yeans 
later, towards the end of his reign, the arrival of a l’ortuguc.sc 
mission from Don Sebastian is recorded in the Ahsamit- 
Tawdrikh under the year 982/1574-5, but it met with a bad 
reception. 

Between the Ottoman Turks on the one hand and the 
Uzbeks on the other, Persia enjoyed little peace at this 
period, and these campaigns on the N.E. and N.W. frontiers 

See Lord Curzons Persia, vol. ii, p. 35. A copy of the picture in 
question by Texieris reproduced in Sir Percy Sykes’s History of Persia 
(2nd ed., London, 1921), voL ii, p. 164. 
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succeeded one another with varying fortune but with 
monotonous reiteration. Sultan Sulaymin’s 
S^rmlnTwL. campaigns were in 940-942/1534-6, when 

BaghcUUl was taken from the Persians and 
Adharbayjan invaded'; 950/1543-^4; 953-955/1546-8, when 
the Shah’s brother Alqas allied himself with the Turks; 
959/1552, when the Persians recovered Arjfsh; and 961/ 
1554, when Sulaymdn burned Nakhjuwan and attacked 
Adharbayjan for the fourth time. The Turkish military 
power was at this time at its zenith, and was formidable not 
only to the Persians but to the great European Powers, 
who, indeed, were thankful for such diversion of its activities 
as the Persians from time to time effected, so that Busbecq, 
Ferdinand's ambassador at the Court of Sulayman, declares 
that “only the Persian stands between us and ruinl” Creasy® 
speaks of the “pre-eminence of the Turks of that age in the 
numerical force and efficiency of their artillery ” ; and adds 
that “ the same remark applies to their skill in fortification, 
and in all the branches of military engineering.” Inferior as 
were the Persian to the Ottoman troops alike in discipline 
and equipment, it was much to their credit that they were 
able to offer as stout a resistance as they did, especially as 
the continual object of Turkish diplomacy at this time was 
to incite the Uzbeks, Turkmans, and other Sunni peoples, 
to combine with them in attacking “the rascally Red-heads” 
{Qizil^bdsk^-^AwMsk)* Of this policy the State Papers of 
Sulaymdn's, as of his hither Salfm's, reign afford ample 
evidence; for instance the letter addressed to a Turkmdn 

^ A complete diary of this campaign against the “ arch-heretic Qizil- 
bdsh King Tahmasp ” will be found in voL i of Firfdiin Bey’s Mun- 
skdiU^ pp. 584-598. The Ottoman army left Constantinople on June 
10, 1 534, occupied Ihaghddd in December of the same year, and re- 
turned to Constantinople on Jan. 7, 1536. 

See p. 1 1 supra, 

^ History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 1877), P* Z02, 
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chief about the end of 960/15 S 3 PP* 612 613 of 

Fivid^nBtysMuns/ia*d() and transmitted to lnni,apj)rire!it] y, 
by four of his representatives, Muhammad, Mfr Al,)u I'urrll), 
Mir Tiiti and Sunduk, who, after perfonninf^ the Pilj4rima;4c, 
had visited the Sultdn’s Court at Constantinople on their 
homeward journey, and had delighted him with accounts of 
their achievements against the Persians. 

The wars with the Uzbeks were equally continuous, 
especially until the death of the redoutable ^Ubasai Klian, 
the son of Shaybak Kh^n, a direct descendant 
of Chingiz, in 946/1539-40, at the age of fifty- 
three, after a reign of thirty years. He is said 
hy Ahsantit-Tawdrikh to have suffered defeat in only 
one of the seven campaigns he fought against the Persians. 
Tiis, Mashhad, and especially Herdt suffered terribly during 
these wars, which were nearly always accom- 
persfcudons. panied by severe religious persecutions. The 
poet Hildlf fell a victim to the Sunnf fanaticism 
of the Uzbeks at Herdt in 935/1528-9, as the poet Bannd’f 
had fallen a victim to Shf^a intolerance at Qarshf in gi8/ 

1 5 12-13; and under the year 942/1535-6 the Ahsanut- 
Tawdrikh gives the following graphic account of the per- 
secution of the Shfa which took place on the capture of 
Herdt by ‘Ubayd Khdn on Rajab 20, 942 (January 14, 1 536) : 

M* ^ ^ - 

^ ^ ^ qU. jM 

^ ^ ^ 

oUj ^ 

,JaU. ^ 

\j^\ ^ 
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^4ilvery day by order of that unbelieving Khdn (^Ubayd) five or six 
individuals were slain for Shi^a proclivities on the information of igno- 
rant persons in the market-place^ of Hcrdt Godless villagers and 
treacherous townsmen would seixe anyone against whom they cherished 
a grudge and drag him before the judge, asserting that in the time of 
the ‘ Red-heads ’ the ShfSa Persians) he used to curse Abii Bakr 
and ‘Uthmiin^j and on the word of these two ignorant witnesses the 
judge would pronounce sentence of death on the victim, whom they 
would then drag to the market-place of Herat and put to death. 
Through their sinister acts the waves of sorrow and the hosts of 
mischief attained their culmination, while plunder and looting took 
place throughout the confines of Khiirfisdn.’' 

With the Georgians also the Persians were constantly 
at war during this period, to wit in 947/iS40-i,9So/iS43“'4 
958/1551, 961/1S54 963/1556, 968/1560-1, and 
976/1568-9. Tliesc wars were also waged with 
great ferocity, and it is worth noting that con- 
temporary Persian historians constantly speak of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Georgia as *‘guebres” a term 

properly applicable only to the Zoroastrians), as in the 
following verse describing the first of these campaigns: 

^ * (jf ob^ 

wf # V. 

“ In that stony wilderness those beasts had established themselves, the 
native land of man-stealing /^uc^dresJ^ 

In this campaign, as the Aksamit-TawdHkh informs us, 
such of the Georgians as con.sented to embrace Isldm were 
spared, but those who refused were put to the sword ; and 
similarly, in speaking of the campaign of 958/1551 the same 
history says : 

^ Chahiir-s^q (from which is derived the modern Turkish cMrsht) is 
the point of intersection of two main bdMArs\ a sort of Oriental Oxford 
Circus, affording the greatest pulfiicity. 

^ The omission of *Umar, unless due to a scribe’s error, is remark- 
able* 
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jiis oLjlii 

^0j5E j \ jt 3 ^3«oU> U 

""'^ " ''«t 

JLaJIJI 4J^3^^ 3 3 

'3>oi 

“The victorious champions encompassed the lands of the sinlul im» 
believers, lowlands and highlands, and every mountain and ridge 
whither that misguided one [their ruler] had fled was levelled with the 
plain by the trampling of the [Persian] warriors. Not om^ who tlrew 
breath of those polytheists saved his soul alive from the clndtr t^f wrath 
and vengeance of ^ and God mconipasseth the unbelievers^ ^ and, })y 
lawful heritage, the wives, families and property of the slain |)asse(l 
to their slayers.” 

Besides these greater wars, there were niinor operations 
against the more or less independent rulers of Gflan, and 
the last representatives of the ancient but ex- 
piring dynasty of the Shfrwdnsh dhs, who b wasted 
descent from the great Niishfrwam Although 
the last of this line, Shdhrukh ibn Sult/in loirrukh ihn 
Shaykh-shdh ibn Farrukh-Yasdr, was put to death by 
Tahmasp in 946/1539-40, nine years later wet read of a 
scion of the house named Burhdn in conflict with Lsnia*{l 
Mfrzd. In Gildn, Khdn Ahmad, the eleventh ruler of a petty 
dynasty which had ruled for two hundred and five years, 
was defeated and interned in the Castle of Qahqalm in 975/ 
1567-8. In 981/f 573““4 Tabriz was terrorized by a gang of 
roughs who were not reduced to order and obedience until 
a hundred and fifty of them had been put to 
punishments. death. Barbarous punishments were fre(|ucnt. 

Muz^^ SuMn, governor of Rasht, was for an 
act of treason paraded through the streets of Tabriz, decor- 
^ Qur^4n, ii^ X 8. 
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ated for the occasion, amidst the mockery of the rabble, and 
burned to death in an iron cage, suspended under which in 
a particularly cruel and humiliating fashion Amir Sa'du’d- 
Din Tnayatu’llah Khuzdni simultaneously suffered the same 
fate. Khwaja Kaldn Glniriydni, a fanatical Sunni who had 
gone out to welcome ‘Ubayd Khdn the Uzbek and was 
accused of speaking slightingly of the Shdh, was skinned 
in the market-place of Herat and the stuffed skin ex- 
hibited on a pole. Ruknu’d-Din Mas'dd of Kazariin, a most 
learned man and skilful physician, incurred the Shdh’s 
displeasure and was burned to death. Muhammad Sdlih, 
a liberal patron of poets, in whose honour Hayrati composed 
a panegyric, had his mouth sewn up because he was alleged 
to have spoken disrespectfully of the King, and was then 
placed in a large jar which was afterwards thrown to the 
ground from the top of a minaret 

According to the Ahmmit-Tawdrikh, Shah Tahmdsp 
was in his youth much interested in calligraphy and paint- 
ing; he also liked riding on Egyptian asses, 
toiw'StWzcd. which consequently became fashionable, and 
were adorned with golden trappings and gold- 
embroidered saddle-cloths. Alluding to these idiosyncrasies 
a ribald poet vvith the extraordinary nom de guerre of Bdqtil- 
'fshq (“ the Trumpet of Love ’’) lampooned him in this verse : 


J ‘ * »-**^* 

"Thu scribe, the painter, the Qazwinf and the ass 
Obtained e;isy promotion without trouble.” 

He made a great ostentation of piety, “ regarding most 
things as unclean, and often spitting out his half-eaten food 
into the water or the fire,” in view of which it is satisfactory 
to know that " he would not eat in company.” He was also 
punctilious about such matters as cutting his nails, and 
would spend the day after this operation in the bath. 


B.P.L, 
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Tahmasp died on Tuesday, Safar iS, 984 (May 14, 1576) 
at the a^e of sixty*four after a rei^n of fifty"thicc yeais 
and a half, the longest reign, according to 
StogAeLth the Ahsanu’t-Tawdrikh, of any Muhammadan 
ofTahmisp. govcreign except the Fatimid Caliph al-Mus- 
tansir bi’llah^ Eleven of his sons are enumerated in the 
history just cited, of whom nine at least survived him. The 
eldest; Muhammad Khuda-banda, who was about forty-five 
years of age, though he succeeded to the throne a year 
later, renounced it on his father’s death on account of his 
partial blindness, this infirmity, whether natural or de- 
liberately inflicted, being regarded in the East, and especially 
in Persia, as an absolute disqualification for the exercise of 
regal functions^ His younger brother I.Iaydar, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence from the capital of his bro titers, of 
whom Isma'il was imprisoned in the Castle of Qahqaha, 
while the others were for the most part resident in distant 
provinces, endeavoured to seize the throne, but was nturdered 
in the women’s apartments, where he had taken refuge, 
by the partisans of his brother Isma'il, who was proclaimed 
king in the principal mosque of Qazwm nine days after his 
father’s death. 

Isma'i'l’s reign was short but sanguinary, and in his drastic 
methods of dealing with possible competitors for the Crown 
. he rivalled the most ruthless of the Ottoman 

Snort aitd r> 1 - tt r 

sanguinary reign Sultans. He first put to death his two brothers 
0 smai . Suiaymin and Mustafd; then, after providing 
an elaborate funeral for his father at Mashhad and a gorgeous 
coronation for himself at Qazwfn, in which his remaining 
brothers occupied their due positions, he resumed his fratri- 
cidal activities. On Sunday the sixth of Dhu’l-l.Hjjji, a.H. 
984 (Feb. 24, 1 577), he put to death the six following princes : ■ 
Sultdn Ibrdhim Mirzd, poet, artist, musician and calligrapher; 

1 He reigned sijrty lunar years, A.H. 427-487 (a.». 1035 -1094). 

2 See Chardin’s Veyages (Paris, i8i i), vol. v, pp. 241-244. 
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his nephew Muhammad h'lusayn a lad of eighteen, 

who had already been deprived of his eyesight; Sultan 
Mahmiid Mfrzi ; his son Muhammad Bdqir Mirzd, a child 
of two; Imdm-qulf Mirza, and Sultan Ahm^id Mfrzl He 
next turned his attention to those princes who were resident 
in outlying provinces, such as Badi'u'z-Zaman Mfrzd and 
his little son Bahram Mirzd in Khurdsdn, Sultdn ‘AH Mirza 
in Ganja, and Sultdn Idasan Mfrzd in Tihran, all of whom 
he destroyed* Only by a most wonderful chance, accounted 
by his biographer Iskandar Munshf^ as a miraculous inter- 
vention of Providence, did the little Prince ‘Abbis Mfrzd, 
destined to become the greatest of Persia’s modern rulers, 
escape his uncle’s malevolence. The blood-thirsty IsmaHl 
had actually sent ‘AH-quH Khan Shdmlu to 
Herdt, of which ‘Abbas Mfrza, though only six 
years of age^ was the nominal governor, to put 
the young prince to death, but the emissary, whether actu- 
ated by pity or superstition, delayed the accomplishment 
of his cruel task till the sacred month of Ramaddn should 
be over, and ere this respite had come to an end a courier 
arrived bringing the joyful news of Isma^fFs death, the 
manner of which was as discreditable as his life* On the 
night of Sunday, Ramaddn 13, Ann 985 (Nov. 24, 1577), 
being at the time the worse for drink, he had gone out in 
search of adventures into the streets and bdzdrs 
enSiwnn, accompanied by one of his favourites, 

a confectioner’s son named Hasan Beg, and 
other disreputable companions, and towards dawn had gone 
to rest in I.Iasan Beg’s house, where he was found dead later 
in the day. Some suggested that he had been poisoned, or 
first drugged and afterwards strangled, while others, main- 
tained that he had merely taken an overdose of the opium 

^ Author of the well-known monograph on Shdh ‘Abbiis the ' Great 
entitled T drikh - 1 - ‘^Aiamnird-'yi -» ‘-4 bMsi* 

^ He was born at Merit on Rama<;Mn i, 978 (Jam 27, 1571)* ■■ ^ 
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wherewith he was wont to assuage the {>;hu <»f a ci.lic to 
which he' was subject But his death was so welcome to all 
that no great trouble seems to have l)ccii takmi to arrive at 
the manner of it, and it does not even appear that any 
punishment was inflicted on Hasan Beg, who, indeed, is said 
to have been also half paralysed when found'. 

Muhammad Khudd-banda, in spite of his blindness, was 
now placed on the throne which he had refused on the death 
of his father Shdh Tahmasp. He was at this 
time about forty-six years of age- and was resi- 
bandaa.D. SWrdz.having been replaced in his former 

1577-87). J o t 

government of Herdt by his little .son Frinci^ 
'Abbds Mfrzd, whose narrow escape from death has just been 
described. The new king at once set out for Qazwfn, and 
amongst those who welcomed him at Qum was I.fa.san Beg 
Riimlii, the author of the Aksami't-Taiiuh'ik/i, which im- 
portant but unpublished history was concluded in this very 
year and contains the most authoritative account of the 
events above narrated^ That this account is in places con- 
fused and must be supplemented by later histories like the 
Khuld4-Barin and Tdrikhd-Alam-drd^yi-Abkisi tarises 
from the fact that the author, for his own personal safety, 
had to walk with great caution amidst the rapidly-changing 
circumstances of these perilous times. 

At Qazwfn, Muhammad Khudd-banda received the honv 
age of Sulaymdn Pdshd, a great-grandson of Abu Sa‘kl the 
Timiirid, who greeted him with the following verses : 

‘ Cwt ^ Ip 

1 Cf. Sir Joka y^dicoWs of Pgrua (Lo^^ vol. k 

pp. 516-517, 

According to, the he was born in 93^/1 531-3, 
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ihy j^ate is the rpMz of the Kings of the world, 

Heaven is sul.)jugated and earth surrendered to thee : 

In thy reign the thread of royalty hath become single \ 

Praise be to God, though single it is strong/^ 

The able, ambitious and beautiful Princess Parf-Klidn 
Khaniim, Tahmasp Shdh's favourite daughter® by a Cir- 
FariKMn wifc, wlio had played a prominent part 

K:Vin«m put to 10 the troubles succeeding his death, and aspired 
to rule in fact if not in name, was put to death 
at Muhammad Khudd-banda’s command by Khalil Khan 
Afshdr, together with her mothers brother Shamkhdl Khdn, 
and Shah Shuja', the infant son of the late King Ismahl. In 
consequence of these pitiless slaughters the representatives 
of the Safawf Royal Family were now reduced to Shdh Mu- 
hammad Khudd-banda himself and his four sons, Hamz-a, 
^Abbas, Abii Talib and Tahmasp. The first, who is some- 
times reckoned amongst the Safawi kings (since he seems 
for a while to have exercised regal functions during his 
half-blind father’s life-time), was murdered by a young barber 
named Khiidd-verdf® on the 22nd of Dhul-yijja, 994 (Dec. 4, 
1586). Abii Tdlib was thereupon nominated Wali'^'ahd,ox 
Crown Prince, instead of his elder brother ‘Abbds, who was 
still in Khurjisan, but who s[)eedily appeared on the scene 
with his guardian and tutor Murshid-quH KhAn Ustdjiti, 

^ I suppose this alludes to the practical extermination of the rest of 
the Royal Family by IsmaHl 11 . 

2 Sir John Malcolm {op, r//., vol i, pp. SH and 517) appears to con- 
fuse her with her mother, since he calls her *‘the favourite SuMm of 
the deceased monarch (Tahmisp), and “the sister of ShamkhiL” In 
the is enumerated as the second ofTahmdsp’s 

eight daughters, but according to other Persian historians she was 
one of the five daughters of Shdh lsma*fl and the sister of Tahmdsp. 
See p. 81 supra^ n, 2 ad caie. By “ Don Juan of Persia” she is called 
the Infanta. 

^ Called by Don Juan of Persia” (£ 104*) “ Cudy de Lac” 

“ que es comt) si dixeramos m Espaiol, Cudi el barbero del 

Rey.” 
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inHicted condign punishment on those who hud prompted 
the murder of his elder brother Idamza, and rendered his two 
younger brothers harmless by depriving them of tlieir eye- 
sight and imprisoning them in the Castle of Alamut*. Ifis 
father abdicated in his favour after a reign of ten years 
in Dhu’l-Qa'da, 995 (October, 1587), and Sh;ih 
shih^Abb^ the ‘Abbds ascended the throne to which he was de- 
Great(A.D. stined to add so great a glory. He and his three 

1587-1629). .00^ 111 

brothers were all the sons of one mother, a lady 
of the Mar'ashi Sayyids of Mdzandardn, who seems to 
have resembled her sister-in-law Parf-Khdn Khdnum in her 
masterful character as well as in her tragic fate, frw she, 
together with her aged mother and many of her kinsfolk and 
countrymen, was murdered by some of the Qizil-bdsh nobles 
who objected to her autocratic methods and chnninating 
influence over her irresolute and peace-loving husband, 
being of opinion that — 

“No luck remains in that household where the hen crow.s like 
a cock 2.” 

Muhammad Khud^-banda was born in 938/1531-2, was 
forty-six years of age when his father Shdh Tahm:5.s() died 
aaracterof 984 /iS 76 - 7 > reigned ten years after the death 
Muhammad of his brother Ismadl, survived his abdication 

Khud.a*banda, . 

eight or nine years, and died in 1004/1595-6. 
His character is thus described by Ridii-quli Khdn in hi.s 
Supplement to the Rawdatu’s-Safd'. “ He had some know- 
ledge of all the current sciences, and was incuinpnruble 
in understanding and judgement, virtue and discern men 1, 
bounty and generosity, and expression and eloquence. Being 
a servant of God (Kkudd-bandd) he showed an excessive 

^ “Don Juan of, Persia ”£ 107b 
2 Supplement to the 
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clemency in matters of administration, war, anger and 
punishment, and, so far as possible, would not consent to 
the death of any one. Though he struck the first blow at 
Khudi-vercH the l>arberl, this was only according to the 
enactment of tlu^ Holy Law. In consequence of his weak 
eyesight he seldom gave public audience, and, while he 
tarried in the women’s apartments, the Sayyida [his wife] 
gave effect to his commands, and, in order more effectively 
to control affairs, herself sealed the documents... In short, he 
was a king with the qualities of a religious mendicant, or a 
religious mendicant endowed with regal pomp {Pddishdhi 
darwish-khuidl^ yd dm-^idshi pddishdh-jaldr)!' 

His reign, though short, was troubled not only by the 
domestic tragedies indicated above, but by the Turks, 
Uzbeks, Ch'iniean Tartars, Georgians and other external 
foes, xvho, encouraged h}' the spectacle of those internecine 
struggles which .succeeded the death of Tahmdsp, sought to 
profit by the distractions of Persia. 

Shdh *Abbds I, commonly and justly called “the Great,” 
was only sixteen or seventeen years of age when he ascended 
, the throne in 996/1588® and died in Jumdd?i i, 

ShAh‘AWd»the ^ ^ r • r 

Great (aak 1038/Jan. 1029 at the age of oo after a reign of 
to x6a<j). lunar }'ears, in which, by general agreement, 

Persia reached the highest degree of power, prosperity and 
splendour ever attained by her in modern times. His 
position at first was, however, fraught with dangers and 
difficulties. Not only was his kingdom threat- 

Dwgers L t .1 

emngpmiu un cucci, US usual, bv the Ottomaii Turks on the 
htsmetsMotu Uzbeks on the east, but many 

of the provinces were in revolt and the country was dis- 
tracted by the rivalries and ambitions of the great QiziPbAsh 

, ^ The murderer of his son ijamxa. See p. loi and n. 3 itd caic 
2 He was born, accor<ling to the ^Jiam^drdyi^'AMdsi, on Rama- 
dan n 978 (Jan. 37, 1571), 979 (Jan. 17.^ 1572). The words iilll 

form the chronogram of his coronation* 
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nobles of different tribes, in the Inuui.s uf two of wlioin, 
Murshid-quli Khdn and ‘Alf-quli Klnin. the ycninq Kinq 
seemed at first to be a mere puppet. When the f< inner 
accompanied him to Qazwfn to place him on the tlirone, 
the latter was left in Khurdsdn to bear the brunt of the 
Uzbek attack, to which, after a defence of nine month.s, he 
fell a victim. ‘Abbds, suspecting Murshid-quli Khrin of 
deliberately withholding help from his rival, cau.sed him to 
be murdered one night in camp at Shahnid, thus freeing 
himself from an irksome tutelage, and becoming a sovereign 
ruler in fact as well as in name. Realizing that he could 
not possibly wage successful war simultaneously with the 
Turks and the Uzbeks, he determined, with far-sighted 
prudence, to make peace, even on unfavouralrlc term.s, with 
the former in order to check the encroachments of the latter 
and to devise some mechanism to control the disonlerly 
rivalries of the Qizil-bdsh nobles, whereby his authority and 
the efficiency of his military force were paralysed. The 
terms of the treaty with Turkey included the surrender of 
the towns and districts in Adharbdyjdn and Georgia con- 
condusionof by the Ottoman troops during a war 

Peace with which had lasted more than twelve j'ears (9«HS- 

998/1577-1590), such as Tabriz, Ganja, Qars, 
Nakhjuwdn, Shakf, Shamdkhi and Tiflis, as well as })art of 
Luristdn ; the abandonment of the cursing of the first three 
Caliphs, Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn ; and the sending 
as a hostage to Constantinople of Shdh ‘Abbits's nephew 
Haydar Mirzd, who departed with the Turki.sh general 
Farhdd Pishd for the Ottoman capital, where he died two 
years later. 

SMh ‘Abbds next proceeded to subdue Shfrdz, Kirmdn, 
Gilan and Khurram-dbdd in Luristdn, and to inflict condign 
uibek invasion. P^lshment oD Ya'qfib Khdn Dhu’l-Qadar and 
other rebels. Meanwhile 'Abdu’l-Mu’min Khan 
and his Uzbeks were again ravaging Khurdsdn, and the 
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Shah, advancing to attack them, was stricken down by 
fever at Tihri'u). While he lay sick and unable to move, the 
holy city of Mashhad was taken and sacked by the savage 
Uzbeks and many of its inhabitants slain. Sabzawdr^ 
suffered a similar f;ite in 1002/1593-4 ; but three or four 
years later" ‘Abdu’llah Khrin, the Uzbek sovereign, died, 
and his son, the above-mentioned ‘Abdu’l-Mii’min Khin, 
was killed by his own people. It was at this juncture 
(April, 1598) that Shah ‘Abbas was at length able to attack 
the Uzbeks in force and drive them out of Khurdsdn, which 
now at length enj<>ycd a period of peace and tranquillity. 
On his return from this victorious campaign to Qazwin in 
the autumn of the same year, he found awaiting him there 
those celebrated English soldiers of fortune 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, whose 
romantic adventures are fully described in 
several excellent monographs*. These, who were accom- 
panied by some dozen English attendants, including at 
least one cannon-founder, aided him greatly in the recon- 
struction of his army and especially in providing it with 
artillery, the lack of which had hitherto so 
PerCrSery. Severely handicapped the Persians in their wars 
with the Turks, so that, as it is quaintly phrased 
in Purchas’s PPi^rtms, “ the mighty Ottoman, terror of the 
Christian world, quaketh of a Sherley fever, and gives hopes 
of approaching fates. The prevailing Persian hath learned 
Sherleian arts of war ; and he which before knew not the 

* The .author of the says that he himself saw 

amongst those slain at Sabzawtlr women with children at the breast. 

“ In 1006/1S97-H, according to the 

* e.g. “The Sherley lirothcr.s, an historical Memoir of the Lives of 
Sir Thomas Sherley, Sir Anthony Sherley, and Sir Robert Sheriey, 
Knights, by one of the san>e House ” (Evelyn Philip Shirley j Rox- 
burgh Club: Chiswick, 1848); “The Three Brothers, or the Travels 
and Adventures of Sir A., Sir K. and Sir T. Sherley in Persia, Russia, 
Turkey, Spain, etc., with Portraits” (Anon., London, 1825). 
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use of ordnance, hath now five hundred pieces of l)rass and 
sixty thousand musqueteers ; so that the\-. which at hand 
with the sword were before dreadful to the Turks, now also, 
in remoter blows and sulphurean arts, are f^rown terrible.” 
The discipline of the Persian army had also been iinja-oved 
by the elimination of the more ambitious and disobedient 
Qizil-bdsh nobles ; the creation of a conqKwite 
tribal force known as Shdk-sc2!cn (“ King* 
jwOTtnbe. lovers”), united not by tribal allegiance but 
by personal devotion to the King ; and the formation of a 
regular infantry comparable in some degree to the Turkish 
Janissaries. 

A year or two later circumstances were favourable for 
the long-projected attempt to recover the provinces wrested 
„ from Persia by the Turks during the inter- 

Successful war i . , i t i » - 

against the regnuiii which succeeded the death of I ahmasp. 
Ottoman Turks. feigii of the fccble Muhammad III was 

approaching its end, and Turkey was weakened by a pro- 
longed war with Austria and by the so-called Jalali* revolt 
in Asia Minor when Shdh ‘Abbds opened his campaign in 
1010/1601-2. Tabriz was retaken “with cannon, an engine 
of long-time by the Persians scorned as not beseeming 
valiant men,” in 1012/1603-4, and two years later the 
celebrated Turkish general Chighdla-zdda Sindn Pdshd 
(“Cicala”) was defeated near Salmds and compelled to 
retreat to Vdn and Diydr Bakr, where he died of chagrin. 
Baghdad and Shirwdn were recaptured by the Persians 
about the same time, but the former changed hands more 
than once during the reign of Shih ' AbbAs, and the < tccasion 
of its recapture from the Turks in A.D. 1625 gave rise to an 

^ ‘ An account of the heretic Jaldl is given by Munajjim-Msbf (Sa/id 
Taikish version, ed. Constantinople, A.H. 1285, vol. iii, 
p. 471); He and many of his followers were killed near Sfwda in 
925/151% but evidently the sect which he founded retained its vitality 
for the better part of a century afterwards. 
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interchanfre of v<-r,s<is between HAfiz Pdshd and SulUn 
Munifl IV which has attained a certain celebrity in Turkish 
literary history’. 

No coherent and critical account of these wars between 
the Fersian.s on the one hand and the Turk.?, Uzbeks and 
. Geoia;ians on the other has yet, so far as I 

accountsnr ehesft ktK>u% Ixx*!! writtcn, but tlic materials are ample, 
hislorksofthe should aiiv historiao acquainted with Persian 
and Turkisli desire to undertake the task. The 
enormous preponderance of the military element in such 
contemporary chronicles as the Tdr£kh 4 -Alam-drd-yi- 
^Abbdsi makes them very dull and arduous reading to 
anyone not specially intcuatsted in military matters ; even 
from the point r)f view of military history they are vitiated 
by overwhelming masses of trivial details and the absence 
of any breadth of vitnv or clearness of outline* Many matters 
on which we should most desire information are completely 
ignored, and it is only fiere and there incidentally that we 
find passages throwing light on the religious and social 
conditions of the time. Of the recapture of the Island of 
Hurmuz in the Persian Ciulf from the Portuguese in March, 
1622, by a combined AngIo-Persi«an force we have naturally 
very detailed contemporary ICnglish accounts. 

Allusion has already been made in the introductory 
chapter^^ to the spUuuiour an<l prosperity of Isfaluin under 
Sh/ih b\Id)As, and to the number of foreigners, 

Chamewr an<l , 

mcrchnnts and nniKS-sionanes, which 
shdh Abiui. attittulc towards non-Mu-slims 

brought thither, 'fhese and other similar matters are very 
fully <li,scus.scd in the fir.st volume of the great monograph 
on his reign entitled Ttt'tikh-i-Alam-drd-yi-Abhisi, half of 
which consLst.s of an Introduction {Muqaddamn) comprising 

‘ Sec K. J. W. Hintuty of (UttwiaH Poetry, vol. iii, pp. 24®- 

251, and, for the originals, vol. vi, pp. 190-191. 

* Pp- 24-S supra, 
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twelve Discourses {Maqdla), The first of these, dcalin.^^ 
with his ancestors and predecessors, is much the h>nij^est, 
and in my manuscript occupies about two hundred pastes ; 
the others, though much shorter, often occupying only 
page or two, are more original, and deal with such matters 
as the religious devotion of Shah 'Abbis; his wise judge- 
ment and wide knowledge ; his worthiness to be regarded 
as a Sdhib-Qirdn, or “Lord of a fortunate Conjunction”; 
his miraculous preservation; on several occasions from im- 
minent' peril ; his wise administration and care for public 
security ; his inflexible severity ; his pious foundations and 
charitable bequests ; his wars and victories ; his birth and 
childhood; and an account of the most eminent nobles, 
divines, ministers, physicians, calligraphers, painters, illumi- 
nators, poets and minstrels of his reigiu Speaking of his 
severity {Maqdla vi) the author, Iskandar Mun- 
shi, says that no one dared to delay one moment 
in the execution of any order given him by the 
King: “for instance, should he command a father to kill 
his son, the sentence would be carried out immediately, 
even as the decree of destiny ; or should the father, moved 
by parental tenderness, make any delay, the command 
would be reversed; and should the son then temporize, 
another would slay both. By such awful severity the exe- 
cution of his cornmands attained the supreme degree of 
efficiency, and none dared hesitate for an instant in the 
fulfilment of the sentence inevitable as fate/* He also 

Attendance at his officers, oti paio of death, to be 

present at all executions ; held each |.)rovincial 
governor and local magistrate responsible for 
the security of the roads in his district ; and |)unished 
falsehood with such severity that it was generally believed 
that if anyone ventured to lie to him, he was informed of 
it from the Spirit World. Yet at other times he would be 
very friendly and unassuming in his intercourse with his 
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courtiers ;tn<l atteiulaiits, careful of their rights and just 
claims, and ready to overlook accidental and 
invohmtary shortcomings. Though not averse 
biiitj-w!iii from the banquet and the wine-bout, he was 

f-,q verity. 

ilixtiitly amevA-md to be correctly informed as to 
the circumstaiictbs lA' tine nciij'hbounng kings and countries, 
and devoted inucii atteaition to the development of his 
Intelligence Department. He was also something of a 
linguist, and not onl\' u|)prcciated but occasionally composed 
poetry. 

Among.st the towns and districts which benefited most 
from his nuinificence were, besides his capital Isfahdn, Mash- 
had and its lioly slirine of the eighth Imam ‘Alf 
Kidrl, which, as we have seen, he rescued from 


the savage and fanatical Uzbeks and raised to 
a position of the greate.st glory and honour; Ardabil, the 
original home c»f his family ; Qazwfn, the earlier capital 
of the Safawis ; Kfishan, near which he constructed the 
celebrated dam known as the Band-i-Quhrud^; Astardbdd; 
Tabriz; Ilamadan ; and the province of Mdzandardn, one 
of his fevourite resorts, which he adorned with several 
splendid j>alaces and the great causeway extending from 
Astarabad to Ashraf, of which full particulars are given in 
Lord Curzon’s great work on Persia*-*. As regards his con- 
quests, his armies reached Merv, Nisd, Abiward, 
Andakhud and even Balkh in the north-east, 
and Nakhjiuv/ui, P>ivan, Ganja, Tiflis, Darband and Bdkd 
in the north-west 

No useful purptjsc would be served by enumerating here 
all the notable persons in each class mentioned by Iskandar 
Munshi, who wrote, as he repeatedly mentions 
in the course of his work, in 1025/1616, but the 
. . most mportmt are, amongst the divines and 

^ Sm my Vmr ammigsi /Mi Fmmm, pp» 

^ VoL i, pp. 376-8, i/Cn ' ; 
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men of learning, Mir Muhammad Damfid and Shaykh 
Bah^’u’d-Din ‘Amili; amongst the calligraphists, 
Caiiigraphists. jgh^q SiyAwusliani, Muhammad Hu- 


sayn-i-Tabrizj, Mir Mu‘izz-i-Kdshi, Mir Sadru’d-Din Mu- 
hammad, and others ; amongst the artists and 
miniature painters, Muzaffar ‘Ali, Zaynu’l-' Abi- 


din, SAdiq Beg, ‘Abdu’l-Jabbar, and others ; amongst the 
poets, Pamiri, Muhtasham, Wali, Wahshi, 
Khwija Husayn, Mir Haydar Mu'amma’i, the 
brothers Tayfiir and Dd‘i, Walih and Malik of Qum, Hatim 
of Kashdn, Sabri Ruzbihdni, Hisdbi, the Qadi Nur-i-Lsfahdni, 
Hdlati, Halaki, Ma?hari of Cashmere, and the Qazwinis 
Furughi, Tabkhi, Sultdnu’l-Fuqard, Ka’kd and Sharmi ; 

and amongst the singers and minstrels’, Hrifiz 
Mpsidans, etc. ^hmad-i-Qazwini, Hafiz Jaldjil-i-Bdkharzi,' Hji- 
fiz Muzaffar-i-Qumi, Hdfiz Hdshim-i-Qazvvini, Mirzd Mu- 
hammad Kamancha’i, Ustdd Muhammad Mu’min, Ustdd 
Shahsuwdr-i-Chahdr-tdri, Ustdd Shams-i-Shaypdrghu’i-i- 
Wardmini, Ustdd Ma'sum Kamdncha’i, Ustdd Sultdn Mu- 
hammad Tanbdra’i,Mirzd Husayn Tanbiira’i, Ustdd Sultdn 
Muhammad-i-Changi, and the Qissa-kJiwdus (story-tellers) 
and Shdhndma-khwdns (reciters of the ‘Epic of Kings’), 
Haydar, Muhammad Khursand and Fathi, of whom the 
two last were brothers and natives of Isfahdn. It is because 
the fame of the singers, minstrels and musicians who 
constitute this last class is in its nature so ephemeral that 
I have enumerated them in full, as indicating what forms 
of musical talent were popular at the court of Shdh ‘Al)hds. 

That Shdh ‘Abbds deserved the title of “ the Great ” there 
can be no question, and many of his severities have been 
palliated, if not excused, even by European historians like 

i Of these titles, Jfdfiz denotes a Qur dn-xexiA<&x or rhapsodist; 
Kamdnchdi a violinist; ChaMr-tdrl a player on the four-stringed 
lute ; Skay^drghdi a trumpeter ; 'faubdraH a drummer ; and Changi 
a harper. 
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Sir John Malcolm'; hut his cruel murder of his eldest son 
Safi Mirz;i and his blinding of another, Khudi- 
The W's haiula Mirza, and the tragical circumstances 
ccjnnectcfl therewith'^, form a dark page in the 
records of his otherwise glorious reign, which ended with 
his death in the early ][>art of A.D. 1629, He was succeeded 
by his grandson S:un Mfrza, wlio, on his accession, took the 
name of his unfortunate father, and mounted the throne of 
Persia under the title of Shah Saff L 
There is a well-known tradition of the Muhammadans® 
that Solomon (lied standing, supported by the staff on which 
he leaned, and that his death remained unknown to the 
Jinn, who lahcairtsl at his coinman<! in the construction of 
the Temf)Ie, f >r a year, until the wood-worm ate through 
the staff and the body fell to the ground. This legend may 
well serve as a parable of the century of Safawi rule which 
followed the death of Slulh ‘Abbas the Great, who, by his 
strength, and wisdom, gave* to Persia a period of peace and 
outward prosperity which for nearly a hundred years pro- 
tected his successors from the results of their incompetence. 

ih)ur of his house succeeded him ere the ca- 
.%.ih the tastrophe of the Afghan mvasion m ajx 1722 
cffrct t;ii its down full, to wit, his grandson Shdh 
Safi above incntioncd (A.u. 1629-1642); his great-grandson 
Shiih ‘Abbds !1 (\.IK i642™i6f/)); his great -great-grandson 
Safi, subsequently reennvued under the name of Sulaymiin 
(A.a 1666-1694); and his grent-great-great-grandson ShAh 
IJusayn (A.li. 1694-1722). Of Shdh Safi, Kru- 
Kinfihi* says that " 'tis certain there has not been 
tyrmr*’""*'’ i» I’ersiu a inure cruel and bloody reign than 
his" and describes it as “one continued series 

* Histtify of Peniu (tni. 1815)5 vol. i, pp. 555*6. 
ndtiy jip. sfii) 5, 

" See the cHimmentfuies «n Qnftin xxxiv, 13. 

* V. 44 tjf the Ktighsh translation (London, 1728). 
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of cruelties”; while Han way ‘ observes that “he interfered 
so little in the affairs of the government that tlit,- Persians 
would have scarcely perceived they hari a king, had it not 
been for the frequent instances of barbarity which stained 
his reign with blood”; and that “by his own folk' he lost 
Kandahar and Babylon [Baghdid], two of the most im- 
portant places on his frontiers.” Than Shdh ‘Abbds II, on 
the other hand, according to Krusinski-, “ next 
to Ismael I and Schah-Abas the Great, Persia 
good king, save nevet had a better king of the family of the 
in IS cups. Sophies.” Although, like his father and pre- 
decessor, he was “too much subject to wine, and committed 
some acts of cruelty, yet, abateing a few excursions, of which 
he might justly be reproached, he shevr'ed himself, during 
the whole course of his reign, truly -worthy of the crown he 
wore.” “ The farther he advanced into hi.s reign,” coiitinues 
the Jesuit, “the more he was beloved by his subjects and 
the more feared by his neighbours. He loved justice, and 
had no mercy of the governors and other public officers 
who, abusing their authority, oppressed the people, of which 
several instances may be seen in Tavernier. He had a great 
and noble soul, was very kind to strangers, and openly pro- 
tected the Christians, whom he would not have in the least 
molested for their religion, saying, ‘ That none but God was 
master of their consciences ; that, for his own part, he was 
only governor of externals ; and that all his subjects being 
equally members of the State, of what religion .soever the}' 
were, he owed justice to them all alike.’ ” This reign, how- 
ever, was the last flicker of greatness in the Safawf dynasty, 
for Sulaymdn (to quote Kru-sin-ski* once more), 
“degenerated very much from the virtues of his 
father Schah-Abas II, and made his reign re- 
markable only by a thousand instances of cruelty, 

1 Revolutions of Persia (London, 1753), vol i, p. 2a 
* Of. cit., p. 49. 3 pp. 57.3. 
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the bare mention of which is shocking. When he was 
in wine or in wrath nobody about him was sure of life or 
estate. He caused hands, feet, nose and ears to be cut off, 
eyes to be plucked out, and lives to be sacrificed upon the 
least whim that took him ; and the man that was most in 
his favour at the beginning of a debauch was generally 
made a sacrifice at the end of it. This is the character given 
us of him by Sir John Chardin, who was in part a witness 
of what he relates as to this matter. Persons thought their 
lives in such danger whenever they approached him that 
a great lord of his Court said, when he came from his 
presence, that he always felt if his head was left standing 
upon his shoulders. It was under this prince that Persia 
began to decay. He thought so little like a king that when 
it was represented to him what danger he was in from the 
Turks, who, when they had made peace with the, Christians, 
would come and attack his finest provinces if he did not 
put himself in a position to repel them, he answered very 
indifferently that he did not care, provided they left him 
Isfahan.*' 

Shah Husayn, the last Safawf king (for his nominal suc- 
cessors Tahmdsp II and 'Abbds III were mere puppets in 
shih Husayn hauds of Nddir Shdh), was very unlike his 

(A.D. 1694; de- predecessors, for his clemency was so excessive 
Sied^729), a as “rendered him incapable of any severity, 
‘‘meek zealot. ^liough Hcver SO moderate and necessary V' 
while having one day accidentally wounded a duck with 
his pistol “ he himself was as much terrified as if he had 
really committed murder, and made the same exclamation 
as is customary in Persia upon the shedding of human blood, 
by saying Kanlu oldum^^ i.e. am polluted with blood'; 
and that very instant he caused two hundred tomons to be 
given to the poor as an atonement for what he thought a 

^ Krusinskv^* a/., pp. 105-108. ® Turkish 
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great sin.” He was something of a scholar anti theologian, 
much under the influence of the Mnllds, and so careful of Ids 
religious duties and so much attached to the leading ol the 
Qur^dn as to earn for himself the nick-namc of Mul/d or 
"Parson Husaynh” Though at first a vehement i)rohibition- 
ist, he was later induced by his grandmother, instigated 
by wine-loving courtiers and power-seeking eunuchs, to 
taste the forbidden liquor, which gradually obtained such a 
hold on him that “he would not by any means hear the 
mention of business, but left it all to the discretions of his 
ministers and eunuchs, who governed the kingdom just as 
they pleased, and took the greater license because they 
were very sensible they had nothing to fear from a prince 
who was so weak as to refer the very petitions he received 
to them without so much as reading them“.” 

In such a work as this, which is concerned primarily with 
Persian literature and only secondarily with Persian history, 
and that only in broad outlines, save in the case of periods 
which witnessed some definite change in the national out- 
look, it is unnecessary to enter into a more detailed account 
of the later Safawi period ; the more so because several 
excellent accounts of the decline and fall of this remarkable 
dynasty, and of the state of Persia at that time, are readily 
accessible to the English reader. Of these the following 
may be especially commended. 

Adam Olearius, Secretary to the Embassy sent by 
Frederick Duke of Holstein to Russia and Persia, was in 
Bestcontem- latter country from November, 1636 until 

pora^ accounts February, 1638. His Voyages and 7 'ravels, ori- 

of this period. * 

gmally written m Latin, were translated into 

French and thence, by John Davies, into FDnglish. I have 
<i)oieaiius used the English version published in 1669. 
<A.D. 1636-1638). Olearius, or Oelschlager, to give him his original 

* Krusinski, op. cit, p. 71. 2 p. 76. 
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name, was a careful observer, and seems to have had a very 
fair knowledge both of Persian and Turkish, and his work 
is one of the best accounts of Persia in the seventeenth 
century. 

Le Pere Raphael du Mans, Superior of the Capuchin 
Mission at Isfahan, was born in A.D. 1613, went to Persia in 
1644, and died there in 1696. His Estat de la 

(2) Raphael du 

Mans (A.D. Perse en 1660 in the learned edition of M. Schefer 

1644-1696). (Paris, 1890) gives a valuable if not very lively 

account of Persian institutions at a somewhat later date 
than Olearius. 

The Chevalier Chardin was born in A.D. 1643, was twice 
in Persia for about six years each time (A.D. 1664-70 and 
1671-77), and settled in London in 1681, where 
uS.^1664-1677). 1713- Of the numerous editions of 

his Voyages en Perse I have used that of the 
learned Langles (Paris, 1811) in ten volumes, of which the 
last contains (pp. i S 1-244) admirable Notice chronologique 
de la Perse^ depuis les temps les plus recules jusqddL ce jour 
by the editor, carried down to the time of Fath-‘AH Shdh 
Qajar. 

Shaykh ‘AH Hazfn, who traced his descent from the 
celebrated Shaykh Zahid-i-Gildnf, the spiritual director of 
Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Dfn, the ancestor of the Sa- 

(4) Shaykh ‘AH ^ ^ . r ri / 

Hazfn (A,D. fawi kings, was born m A.D. 1692 at Isfahan, 
1692-1779). where he spent the greater part of his time until 
he left Persia for India, never to return, in A.D. 1734* 
wrote his Memoirs (published in the original Persian with 
an English translation by F. C. Belfour in 1830-1) in 1741, 
and died at Benares at a ripe old age in 1779. Though he 
was himself involved in the disaster which overtook Isfahan 
in 1722, he gives a much less vivid and moving picture of 
the sufferings of its inhabitants during the siege by the 
Afghans than that drawn by Krusinski and other European 
observers. His portraits of contemporary statesmen, theo- 
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great sin.” He was something of a scholar ami theologian, 
much under the influence of the Mullds, and so careful of his 
religious duties and so much attached to the reading of the 
Qur'an as to earn for himself the nick-name of Mulld or 
“ Parson Husaynh” Though at first a vehement proliibition- 
ist, he was later induced by his grandmother, instigated 
by wine-loving courtiers and power-seeking eunuchs, to 
taste the forbidden liquor, which gradually obtained such a 
hold on him that “he would not by any means hear the 
mention of business, but left it all to the discretions of his 
ministers and eunuchs, who governed the kingdom just as 
they pleased, and took the greater license because they 
were very sensible they had nothing to fear from a prince 
who was so weak as to refer the very petitions he received 
to them without so much as reading them-.” 

In such a work as this, which is concerned primarily with 
Persian literature and only secondarily with Persian history, 
and that only in broad outlines, save in the case of periods 
which witnessed some definite change in the national out- 
look, it is unnecessary to enter into a more detailed account 
of the later Safawi period ; the more so because .several 
excellent accounts of the decline and fall of this remarkable 
dynasty, and of the state of Persia at that time, are readily 
accessible to the English reader. Of these the following 
may be especially commended. 

Adam Olearius, Secretary to the Embassy sent by 
Frederick Duke of Holstein to Russia and Pensia, wa.s in 
Bestcontem- latter country from November, 163d until 

ofttuS”'* 1638. His Voyages and Travels, ori- 

ginally written in Latin, were translated into 
French and thence, by John Davies, into English. I have 
{i) Olearius used the English version published in 1669. 
<A.D. 1636-1638). Olearius, or Oelschlager, to give him his original 

1 Krusinski, op, cit,^ p. 71. 2 ^5^ 
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name, was a careful observer, and seems to have had a very 
fair knowledge both of Persian and Turkish, and his work 
is one of the best accounts of Persia in the seventeenth 
century. 

Le Fere Raphael du Mans, Superior of the Capuchin 
Mission at Isfahan, was born in A.D. 1613, went to Persia in 
1644, and died there in 1696. His Estat de la 

(2) Raphael du y y • ^ ^ it* /-■n/rr''tr 

Mans (A.D. Perse en 1000 m the learned edition of M. bchefer 
1644-1696). (Paris, 1890) gives a valuable if not very lively 
account of Persian institutions at a somewhat later date 
than Olearius. 

The Chevalier Chardin was born in A.D. 1643, was twice 
in Persia for about six years each time (A.D. 1664-70 and 
1671-77), and settled in London in 1681, where 
(a 0^1664-1677). 1713. Of the numerous editions of 

his Voyages en Perse I have used that of the 
learned Langles (Paris, 1811) in ten volumes, of which the 
last contains (pp. 1 5 1-244) an admirable Notice chronologique 
de la Perse^ depuis les temps les plus recules jusq?/d ce jour 
by the editor, carried down to the time of Fath-'Alf Shdh 
Qajir. 

Shaykh 'Alf Hazin, who traced his descent from the 
celebrated Shaykh Zahid-i-Gilini, the spiritual director of 
Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dfn, the ancestor of the Sa- 

(4) Shaykh ‘All ^ , , . * , . ^ r 

Hazin(A.D. fawi kings, was born m a.d. 1692 at Isfahan, 
1692-1779). -where he spent the greater part of his time until 
he left Persia for India, never to return, in A.D. 1734. He 
wrote his Memoirs (published in the original Persian with 
an English translation by F. C. Belfour in 1830-1) in 1741, 
and died at Benares at a ripe old age in 1779. Though he 
was himself involved in the disaster which overtook Isfahan 
in 1722, he gives a much less vivid and moving picture of 
the sufferings of its inhabitants during the siege by the 
Afghans than that drawn by Krusinski and other European 
observers. His portraits of contemporary statesmen, theo- 
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logians and poets, on the other hand, lend a special value to 
his book 

Father Krusinski, Procurator of the Jesuits at Isfihan for 
some eighteen or twenty years previous to a.d. 1722, com- 
piled an admirable History of the Revolution of 
(ad 170^^727) from the beginning of the Safavvf chmasty 

down to A.D. 1727 in which the circumstances 
of the Afghan invasion and its consequences are narrated 
in the utmost detail. 

Jonas Hanway, who was in Persia in A.D. 1743-4, wrote 
and published in 1753 f^^o volumes Afi historical account 
of the British Trade over the Caspiaji Sea, with a 
(a.d. 1743- founial of Travels^ which he supplemented by 
two further volumes on the Revolution of Persia^ 
the first containing The Reign of Shah Sultan Ilussein, zvith 
the Invasion of the Afghans^ and the reigns of Sultan Mir 
Maghmud and his successor Ashref, and the second The 
History of the celebrated usurper Nadir Kouli, from his birth 
in 1687 his death in 1747, to which are added some 
particulars of the unfortunate reign of his successor Adil 
Shah, For the earlier part of his history Hanway is much 
indebted to Krusinski, but for the later period (A.D. 1727- 
1750), including the whole account of Nddir Shfih, he is 
an independent and most valuable authority, while his 
narrative is throughout lively and agreeable to read. 

These are only a few of the many writers and traveller's 
whose works throw light on this period. I have mentioned 
The later Safawi ^^em becausc thcy arc the ones I have cliicfly 
period noAdcu. uscd, but a long and serviceable account of a 

lated to inspire , - 

Persian his. Hiuch larger number will be found in Schefer’s 
Introduction to his edition of le Pere Kaiihacl 
du Mans mentioned above. The European writers arc here, 
for reasons well set forth by Sir John Malcolm', more in* 
structive and illuminating than the Persian historians, for 
History of Persia (London, 1815)} voL i, pp, 56B-370. 
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whom, as he says, ‘‘we can hardly imagine an era more 
unfavourable. A period of nearly a century elapsed without 
the occurrence of any one political event of magnitude ; and 
yet the extraordinary calm was productive of no advantage 
to Persia. The princes, nobles, and high officers of that 
kingdom were, it is true, exempt from the dangers of foreign 
or internal war ; but their property and their lives were the 
sport of a succession of weak, cruel and debauched monarchs. 
The lower orders were exposed to fewer evils than the higher, 
but they became every day more unwarlike ; and what they 
gained by that tranquillity which the State enjoyed lost 
almost all its value when they ceased to be able to defend 
it. This period was distinguished by no glorious achieve- 
ments. No characters arose on which the historian could 
dwell with delight. The nation may be said to have existed 
on the reputation which it had before acquired till all it 
possessed was gone, and till it became, from the slow but 
certain progress of a gradual and vicious decay, incapable 
of one effort to avert that dreadful misery and ruin in which 
it was involved by the invasion of a few Afghan tribes, 
whose conquest of Persia affixed so indelible a disgrace 
upon that country that we cannot be surprised that its 
historians have shrunk from the painful and degrading 
narration.’’ 

Shaykh ‘AH Hazfn^ takes precisely the same view. “Many 
ages having now elapsed,” says he, “ since civilization, tran- 
quillity, and the accomplishment of all worldly blessings 
had attained a state of perfection in the beautiful provinces 
of Irin, these were become a fit object for the affliction of 
the malignant eye^. The indolent King and princes, and 
the army that sought nothing but repose and for near a 

^ P. 106 of BelfouPs text»p. 116 of his translation. 

® The Evil Eye is called by the Arabs ^Ajynu^l-Kamdlj “the Eye of 
Perfection, because anything perfect of its kind is especially exposed 
to its attacks. 
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hundred years had not drawn the sword from tlie scalibard, 
would not even think of quelling this disturhancc', until 
Mahmud^ with a large army marched into the jjrovinces of 
Kirmdn and Yazd, and, having committed much plunder 
and devastation, proceeded on his route to I.sfah:in. This 
happened in the early part of the year i i 34/1 721.” 

Jonas Hanway^ speaks in a similar strain. “ Persia never 
enjoyed,” says he, “a more perfect tranquillity than in the 
beginning of the present [ie. the eighteenth] century. The 
treaties she had concluded with her neighbours were perfectly 
observed and secured heragainst any foreign invasions; whilst 
the effeminacy and luxury of her inhabitants, the ordinary 
consequences of a long peace, left no room to apprehend 
any danger from the ambition of her own subjects. I'ln’s 
monarchy, which had suffered so many revolutions in past 
ages, seemed to be settled on a solid foundation when the 
news of its subversion surprised the whole world. The 
authors of this amazing catastrophe were a people hardly 
known even to their own sovereigns, and have now acquired 
a reputation only by the fame of those nations which they 
brought under their subjection. These people... are com- 
prised under the general denomination of Afghans!” 


The policy of Shdh ‘Abbds the Great has been described 
above as wise and far-sighted, but this statement needs some 
Defects of the qualification ; for, while it greatly strengthened 
^h^^ofshhh the power of the Crown, it undoubtedly con- 
duced in the end to the weakening of the nation 


1 The seizure of Qandahir by the revolted Afghdns led by Mfr Ways. 

ilie son and successor of Mfr Ways. 

3 Revolutions of Persia^ voL i, p. 22. 

Ibnul-Athif Arabian Iiistorian 

year 366/076 7 under the 

year 366/976-7. They were very troublesome in S.E. 1 ‘ersia in the 
middle of the fourteenth r#»n ^ <sisu in tne 

(I, w. Oi,, 
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and the degeneration of its rulers. Previous kings had been 
embarrassed chiefly by ambitious relatives, powerful tribal 
chiefs, and turbulent townsmen ; and for all these things 
SMh 'Abbds set himself to provide remedies. Instead of 
allowing his sons to hold high administrative posts and take 
a prominent part in wars, he either blinded them or put 
them to death, or immured them in the haram, where, as 
Krusinski well explains^ they lead a life of hardship and 
privation rather than of luxury and pleasure, while receiving 
a very imperfect education, and falling under the influence 
of the palace eunuchs, who ended by becoming the dominant 
power in the State. To his destruction of the great nobles 
and tribal chiefs, and his creation of the Shdh-sevens as a 
counterpoise to the seven tribes to whom his pi'edecessors 
owed their power, allusion has already been made I A more 
extraordinary example of his application of the maxim 
Divide et impera was his deliberate creation in all the large 
towns of two artificially antagonized parties, named, ac- 
cording to Krusinski^ Pelenk and Felenk, who indulged at 
intervals in the most sanguinary faction-fights, they being, 
as Krusinski puts it, '' so opposite, and so much enemies one 
to the other, that people in different States, in arms against 
one another, do not push their aversion and enmity farther.” 
He adds (p. 92) that though they fought without arms, 
because they were not supposed to make use of anything 
else but stones and sticks, it was with so much fury and 
bloodshed that the King was obliged to employ his guards 
to separate them with drawn swords; and hard it was to 
accomplish it, even with a method so effectual, insomuch 
that at Ispahan in 1714 they were under a necessity, before 

^ Op. dt.^ pp. 65-70, 

2 See p. 106 supra. 

3 Op. dt^ p. 91. Han way (vol iii, p. 32 ad calc.^ and p. 33) calls them 
Pekuk and Fekuk. At a later period they were known as ppaydart 
z.tA Ni^matL 
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they could separate the combatants, to put al)c:mt three 
hundred to the sword on the spot.” 

Besides the eunuchs, there grew up and attained its 
full development under “Mulld Husayn,” the last unhappy 

Domination of well-mcaning occupant of the .Safawi 

th^maids throne at Isfahan, another domin;uit class whose 
Muhammad iniluence liardly made for cither spiritiiJil unity or 
Biqn:.i.Maji>s.. national efficiency, namely the great ecclesiastics 
who culminated in the redoutable Mulla Muhammad Bfujir-i- 
Majlisi, the persecutor of Sufis and heretic.s, of whom we 
shall have to speak at some length in a future chapter. His 
admirers^ call attention to the fact that his death, which 
took place in iiuliegg-i^oo^ was followed in a. short time 
by the troubles which culminated in the supreme di.saster 
of 1722, and suggest that the disappearance of so saintly a 
personage left Persia exposed to perils which more critical 
minds may be inclined to ascribe in part to the narrow 
intolerance so largely fostered by him and his congeners. 

P- lithographed edition of 

^ The chronogram is 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF PERSIA DURING 
THE LAST TWO CENTURIES (a.d. 1722-1922). 

Only after much hesitation and several tentative experi- 
ments have I decided to endeavour to compress into one 
chapter two centuries of Persian history. Were this book 
primarily intended as a political history of Persia, such an 
attempt would be out of the question ; for this long period 
witnessed the Afghan invasion and its devastations ; the 
rise, meteoric career, and sudden eclipse of that amazing 
conqueror Nddir Shdh ; the emergence in a world of chaos 
and misery of Karim Khan-i-Zand, generally accounted the 
best ruler whom Persia ever possessed, and of his gallant but 
unfortunate successor Lutf-* Ali Khdn ; the establishment of 
the still reigning Qdjar dynasty, and within that period 
the occurrence, amidst many other important events, of two 
remarkable phenomena (the rise and growth of the Babi 
religious movement since 1S44, and the political Revolution 
of 1906) which profoundly affected the intellectual life and 
literary development of Persia, each one of which might 
well form the subject of a lengthy monograph rather than 
a chapter. This book, however, is written not from the 
political but from the literary point of view, and the historical 
part of it is only ancillary, and might have been omitted 
entirely if a knowledge of even the general outlines of 
Oriental history formed part of the mental equipment of 
most educated Europeans. From this point of view much 
fuller treatment is required for periods of transition, or of 
great intellectual activity, than for periods of unproductive 
strife not so much of rival ideas and beliefs as of conflicting 
ambitions. To the latter category belongs the greater part 
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of the two centuries which must now our attention. 

During this period the literary language (wiiich, indeed, had 
become fixed at any rate in the fourteenth century, so that 
the odes of Hafiz, save for their incomparable beaut)', rniglit 
have been written but yesterday) underwent no mn iceable 
change; few fresh forms of literary expression were de- 
veloped until the middle of the ninetecntli century; and 
few fresh ideas arose to modify the ShPa frenzy of Safawi 
times until the rise of the Babf doctrine in A.D. 1S44, 
which, however, the literary effects were less considerable 
than those of the Revolution of 1906. Moreover excellent 
and detailed accounts of the Afghdn invasion, of Nadir 
Shah, and of the earlier Qdjdr period already exist in 
English, several of which have been mentioned at the end 
of the preceding chapter^ ; these could hardly be bettered, 
and would only be marred by such abridgment as would 
be necessary to fit them into the framework of this book* 
Hence I have deemed it best to limit myself in this chapter 
to a brief outline of the more salient events of these last 
two centuries. 

The Afghan Invasion (a.d. 1722-1730). 

Unlike the Arabs, Mongols, Tartars and Turks, who were 
instrumental in effecting previous subjections of Persia by 
foreign arms, the Afghdns are, apparently, an 
L'SghLt Iranian and therefore a kindred race, though 
differing materially in character from the Per- 
sians. The Persian language is widely spoken in their wild 
and mountainous country, while in their own peculiar idiom, 
the Pushto, James Darmesteter saw the principal survivor 
of the language of the Avesta, the scripture of the Zero- 
astrians. They are a much fiercer, hardier, and more warlike 
people than the Persians, less refined and ingenious, and 
^ Seepp. supra . 
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fanatical Sunnfs, a fact sufficient in itself to explain the 
intense antagonism which existed between the two nations, 
and enabled the Afghans to give to their invasion of Persia 
the colour of a religious war. 

In A.D. 1707 Qandahdr, a constant bone of contention 
between the Safawf kings of Persia and the ‘‘Great Moghuls” 
of India, was in the possession of the former. 

Beginning of 

the trouble at and was govemed in a very autocratic manner 
Qandahdr. ^ Georgian noble named Gurgin Khan. Mir 

Ways, an Afghan chief whose influence with his fellow- 
countrymen made him an object of suspicion, was by his 
orders banished to Isfahdn as a state prisoner. There, 
however, he seems to have enjoyed a considerable amount 
of liberty and to have been freely admitted to the court of 
Shdh Husayn. Endowed with considerable perspicacity and 
a great talent for intrigue, he soon formed a pretty clear 
idea of the factions whose rivalries were preparing the ruin 
of the country, and with equal caution and cunning set 
himself to fan the suspicions to which every great Persian 
general or provincial governor was exposed. This was the 
easier in the case of one who, being by birth a Christian 
and a Georgian of noble family, might, without gross im- 
probability, be suspected of thinking more of the restoration 
of his own and his country's fortunes than of the mainten- 
ance of the Persian Empire, though there seems in fact no 
reason to suspect him of any disloyalty. 

Having sown this seed of suspicion and completely 
ingratiated himself with the Persian Court, Mir Ways 
sought and obtained permission to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. While there he took 
another important step for the furtherance of 
his designs. He sought from the leading ecclesiastical 
authorities a fatwd, or legal opinion, as to whether the 
orthodox Sunni subjects of a heretical (ie, Shi‘a) Muslim 
ruler were bound to obey him, or were justified, if occasion 
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arose, in resisting him, if necessary by force of arms 
The decision, which supported the latter alternative and 
so accorded with his designs, he carried back with him to 
Isfahan and subsequently to Qandahar, whither he was 
permitted to return, with strong recommendations to Gurrrfo 
Khdn, in 1709. There he soon organized a conspiracy 
against the latter, and, taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of a large part of the Persian garrison on some 
expedition in the neighbourhood, he and his followers fell 
on the remainder when they were off their guard killed the 
greater number of them, including Gurgin Khdii, and took 
possession of the city. It was at this juncture that the 
Mm obtained at Mecca proved so useful to Mfr Ways 
for by It he was able to overcome the scruples of the more 
amt-hearted of his followers, who were at first inclined to 
shrink from a definite repudiation of Persian suzerainty 
but who now united with the more hot-headed of their 
countrymen in electing Mfr Ways “Prince of Oandahar 
and General of the national troopsk’’ 

Several half-hearted attempts to subdue the rebellious 
cy hav,.g Med, the Persian Govemn,ent 
s f 1. ^husiaw Khdn, nephew of the Piti' f'n ' 

Success of the zrux -ai '-'>v uiC l,lte tjiurmn 

rebels. Khdn, With an army of 30,000 men to effect' its 

subjugation, but in spite of an initial 
-hich led the Afghdns to offer to surrender on 
uncompromising attitude impelled them to make - fo h 
desperate effort, resulting in the complete defeat ‘of tl.! 
Persian army (of whom only some 700 esc-„v. n 
death of their general. T.o yea” £ t T I""', . ' 
Other Persian army commanded by Rustam k’li ' ^ 

defeated by the „h„s, who thus “ ^ 

whole province of Qandahdr. ^ ‘ " ^ ^ 

Mfr Ways, having thus in five or six years laid tlv f 
danens of the Afghdn po.er, died in Td ./“I td 

/ Krusinsld, p. 187. 
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succeeded by his brother Mir ‘Abdulldh, whose disposition 
to accept, under certain conditions, Persian 
^cc^ded\y suzerainty led to his murder by his nephew 
^ 7 Mfr Mahmud, son of Mfr Ways, who was forth- 
with proclaimed king. The weakness of the 
Persian government thus becoming apparent, others were 
led to follow the example of the Afghans of 
agabsrperJa Qandaliar. Amongst these were the Abddlf 
Afghans of Herdt, the Uzbeks of Transoxiana, 
the Kurds, the Lazgis and the Ai-abs of Bahrayn, and 
though the Persian General Saff-qulf Khdn with 30,000 
troops succeeded in defeating an Uzbek army of 12,000, 
he was immediately afterwards defeated by the Abddli 
Afghans. 

In A.D. 1720 Mfr Mahmud assumed the aggressive, crossed 
the deserts of Sfstcin, and attacked and occupied Kirmdn, 
whence, however, he was expelled four months 
byAfgMns.^'' Pcrsian General Lutf-Alf Khdn, 

who, after this victory, proceeded to Shfrdz and 
began to organize “ the best-appointed army that had been 
seen in Persia for many years ” with a view to crushing the 
Afghdns and retaking Qandahdr. Unfortunately before he 
had accomplished this his position was undermined by one 
of those Court intrigues which were so rapidly destroying 
the Persian Empire, and he was deprived of his command 
and brought as a prisoner to Isfahdn, while the army which 
he had collected and disciplined with such care rapidly 
melted away, and the spirits of the Ajfghins were pro- 
portionately revived. The capture and sack of Shamdkhf 
by the Lazgfs and the appearance of strange portents in 
the sky combined still further to discourage the Persians, 
while the ordering of public mourning and repentance by 
Sh^h Uusayn tended only to accentuate the general de- 
pression. 

The fatal year 1722 began with the second siege and 
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capture of Kirmdn by Mfr Mahmi'id. The most remarkable 
incident connected with this was that he w^<^ 
join Afghans, joincu by 3. numbcr of gfucbres 

small remnant of the Persians who still profess 
the ancient religion of Zoroaster, and who exist in any 
number only in the cities of Kirmdn and Yazd and the 
intervening region of Rafsinjdn with its chief town Hahnirn- 
dhid. Why these people should have attached themselves 
to foreign Muslims to make war on their Muslim compatriots 
it is hard to understand, unless the fanaticism of the Sh(‘a 
divines was responsible for driving them into this extra 
ordinary course. Still more remarkable, if true, is Hanwav’s 
statement that they provided Mir Mahmiid with one of his 
best generals, who, though he bore the Muhammadan name 
of Nasrulldh, was, according to the same authority “ “a 
worshipper of fire, since there were two priests hired by the 
Sultan who kept the sacred flame near his tomb ” 

From Kirmdn Mir Mahmiid marched by way of Yard 
which he attempted but failed to take by storm, to Lsfahfi 

Afthitosadvance ^s<:omfully refused an offer of 15,000 

on Isfahin. to inducc him to tum back, and finally 

ton. 1 his camp at Guln^bdd, distant some 

and d dispute 

the AfS^o°n Smdty^ Marcfg Persians and 

ft, c * IZ22, decided the fate of 

■ ■ ' of ‘i>» tattio 


Battle of 


Guindbdd, of • ; 7 ^ 

Manch 8, ^35 that Of thc Sdsdllil 


or the conflict between the Caliph’s toops and 

Sto’iLt p .7f 

',500. ^ ' P- 100)1 equivalent to 
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Baghdad 


‘Abbisids. 


A curious 
parallel. 


in A.D. 1258 that of the 
Between these three battles, moreover, there 
was a remarkable point of similarity in the 
splendour and apparent strength of the defenders 
and the squalor and seeming weakness of their 
assailants. The similarity in this respect between the battles 
of Qddisiyya and Baghdad has been noticed in a well-known 
passage of the Kitdbu' l-Fakhri^, to which the following 
account of the battle of Gulnabad by Hanway^ forms a 
remarkable parallel : 

“The sun had just appeared on the horizon when the armies began 
to observe each other with that curiosity so natural on these dreadful 
occasions. The Persian army just come out of the capital, being com- 
posed of whatever was most brilliant at court, seemed as if it had been 
formed rather to make a show than to fight. The riches and variety of 
their arms and vestments, the beauty of their horses, the gold and 
precious stones with which some of their harnesses were covered, and 
the richness of their tents contributed to render the Persian camp very 
pompous and magnificent. 

“ On the other side there was a much smaller body of soldiers, dis- 
figured with fatigue and the scorching heat of the sun. Their clothes 
were so ragged and torn in so long a march that they were scarce 
sufficient to cover them from the weather, and, their horses being 
adorned with only leather and brass, there was nothing glittering about 
them but their spears and sabres.^^ 


These three great and decisive battles resembled one 
another in several respects. In each case a great historic 
dynasty, the extent of whose inward decay was 
MongoTand maskcd by its external splendour, and apparent, 
because hitherto unchallenged, strength and 
supreiBacy, collapsed before the fierce onslaught 
of a hardy and warlike folk, hitherto hardly 
known, or accounted as little better than barbarians; and 
in each case the more or less prolonged process of degene- 


1 See vol ii of my Lit Hist^ p* 462, for the translation, and pp. 97-8 
of Ahlwardt’s edition for the text of this passage, 

2 Revolutions of Persia (London, I753)j vol i, pp, 104-5. 
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ration which rendered the final catastrophe not only possible 
but inevitable is fairly obvious to subsequent historians 
even if its extent and significance were not realized until 
the fatal touchstone was applied. The results, however 
dififered widely according to the character and abilities of 
the assailants. The Arab invaders of the seventli century 
established an Empire which endured for six centuries and 
effected a profound and permanent change in the lands 
and peoples whom they brought under their sway. The 
Mongol conquests were even more extensive, reaching as 
they did from_ China and Thibet to Germany and Russia 
but the cohesion and duration of the vast Empire which 
they created were far inferior. The Afghan conquest, with 
which we are now concerned, was little more than an 
extensive and destructive raid, re.sulting in some seventy- 
five years of anarchy (a. 0 . 1722-1795), illuminated by the 
meteoric career of that Napoleon of Persia, Nfidir Shah 
and ending m the establishment of the actLally L-pS^g 
ynas y of the Qdjars. The actual domination of the 
Afghans over Persia only endured for eight or nine 
Seven months elapsed after the battle of ? 

before .he « pihfe, ee„e„.e„..hX;L“ 

Prince Tahm^sp j uiihappy Shall 1 1 usayti 

ssr 'he Persians are said to have lost 

Qazwin. all their artillery, baggage and treasure, as well 

On March 19 Mir MabrnTd^o^’cL^pieVSe 
palace and pleasure-grounds of FarlA . 1 
three miles from Isfahan, which henceforth ‘ 

headquarters. Two days later the A frrh/ ? h'-'* 

the Armenian suburb of Julfi wh^ffteo I “"T 
of money and vountr cnVic J Invied a tribute 

.MW ’ Isfahan by 

captured Isfahdn in Ortob^of thTsVme * 722, and 

succeeded him, was HL°dtyVawVhri?x73o. Ashraf,’ ;ho 
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Famine in 
Isfahan. 


storni; but, having twice failed (on March 19 and 21), sat 
down to blockade the city. Three months later Prince 
Tahmasp Mfrzd, who had been nominated to succeed his 
father, effected his escape from the beleaguered city to 
Qazwm, where he attempted, with but small success, to 
raise an army for the relief of the capital 

Soon after this, famine began to press heavily on the 
people, who clamoured to be led against the besiegers, 
but their desperate sortie failed owing to the 
renewed treachery of Wall of ‘Arabistan, who 
was throughout these dark days the evil genius 
of the unhappy king. The Persian court, indeed, seemed to 
have been stricken with a kind of folly which was equally 
ready to repose confidence in traitors and to mistrust and 
degrade or dismiss brave and patriotic officers like Lutf- 
'Alf Khan. For three or four months before the end the 
sufferings of the people from famine were terrible: they 
were finally reduced to eating dogs, cats, and even the 
corpses of their dead, and perished in great numbers. The 
pitiful details may be found in the pages of Krusinski, 
Hanway, and the contemporary accounts written by certain 
agents of the Dutch East India Company then resident at 
Isfahan, of which the original texts have been included by 
H. Dunlop in his fine work on Persia {Perzie^ Haarlem, 
1912, pp. 242-257). 

At the end of September, 1722, Shah Husayn offered to 
surrender himself and his capital to the Afghan invader, 
but Mfr Mahmiid, in order still further to reduce 
iXhTn to t>y famine the numbers and spirit of the besieged, 
oa^ti%722 dragged out the negotiations for another three 
or four weeks, so that it was not until October 2 1 
that Shdh Husayn repaired on foot to Farahdbdd, once his 
favourite residence, now the headquarters of his ruthless 
foe, to surrender the crown which Mfr Mahmiid assumed six 
days later. When news of his father’s abdication reached 
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ration which rendered the final catastrophe not only possible 
but inevitable is fairly obvious to subsequent historians, 
even if its extent and significance were not realized until 
the fatal touchstone was applied. The results, however, 
differed widely according to the character and abilities of 
the assailants. The Arab invaders of the seventh century 
established an Empire which endured for six centuries and 
effected a profound and permanent change in the lands 
and peoples whom they brought under their sway. The 
Mongol conquests were even more extensive, reaching as 
they did from China and Thibet to Germany and Russia, 
but the cohesion and duration of the vast Empire which 
they created were far inferior. The Afghan conquest, with 
which we are now concerned, was little more than an 
extensive and destructive raid, resulting in some sevcaity- 
five years of anarchy (a.D. 1722-1795), illuminated by the 
meteoric career of that Napoleon of Persia, Nadir Shfih, 
and ending in the establishment of the actually reigning 
dynasty of the Qajirs. The actual domination of the 
Afghans over Persia only endured for eight or nine years’. 

Seven months elapsed after the battle of Gulndbfid 
before the final pitiful surrender, with every circumstance 
of humiliation, of the unhappy Sluih I.Iusayn. 
f that battle the Persians are said to have lost 
their artillery, baggage and treasure, as well 
as some 15,000 out of a total of 50,000 men. 
On March 19 Mfr Mahmiid occupied the Shilh’s beloved 
palace and pleasure-grounds of Farahdbdd, situated only 
three miles from Isfahdn, which henceforth served as his 
headquarters. Two days later the Afghans, having occupied 
the Armenian suburb of Julfd, where they levied a tribute 
of money and young girls, attempted to take Isfahan by 

’ Mahmdd the Afghda laid siege to Kirmdn in January, 1723, and 
captured Isfahan in October of the same year. His cousin Ashraf, who 
succeeded him, was killed by Baliichfs in 1730. 
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Storm, but, having twice failed (on March 19 and 21), sat 
down to blockade the city. Three months later Prince 
Tahmasp Mfrzd, who had been nominated to succeed his 
father, effected his escape from the beleaguered city to 
Qazwfn, where he attempted, with but small success, to 
raise an army for the relief of the capital. 

Soon after this, famine began to press heavily on the 
people, who clamoured to be led against the besiegers, 
but their desperate sortie failed owing to the 
renewed treachery of Waif of ‘Arabistan, who 
was throughout these dark days the evil genius 
of the unhappy king. The Persian court, indeed, seemed to 
have been stricken with a kind of folly which was equally 
ready to repose confidence in traitors and to mistrust and 
degrade or dismiss brave and patriotic officers like Lutf- 
‘Alf Khan. For three or four months before the end the 
sufferings of the people from famine were terrible: they 
were finally reduced to eating dogs, cats, and even the 
corpses of their dead, and perished in great numbers. The 
pitiful details may be found in the pages of Krusinski, 
Hanway, and the contemporary accounts written by certain 
agents of the Dutch East India Company then resident at 
Isfahan, of which the original texts have been included by 
H. Dunlop in his fine work on Persia (Persie, Haarlem, 
1912, pp. 242-257). 

At the end of September, 1722, Shdh Husayn offered to 
surrender himself and his capital to the Afghan invader, 
but Mfr Mahmiid, in order still further to reduce 
SSiTn to t»y famine the numbers and spirit of the besieged, 

Oc?tr’i722 dragged out the negotiations for another three 
or four weeks, so that it was not until October 2 1 
that Shih Husayn repaired on foot to Farahibdd, once his 
favourite residence, now the headquarters of his ruthless 
foe, to surrender the crown which Mfr Mahmiid assumed six 
days later. When news of his father’s abdication reached 
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Tahmdsp Mirza at Qazwfn he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, but was driven out of that city on December 30 
by the Afghan general Amdnu'llah Khdn, who on his way 
thither received the submission of Qum and Kashan. 

Tahmdsp was now reduced to the miserable expedient of 
invoking the help of Russia and Turkey, who had already 
fixed covetous eyes on the apparently moribund 
Jupfrtm Russia Persian kingdom and had occupied Gflan and 
aud Turkey. respectively. On September 23, 1733, a 

treaty was signed whereby, in return for the expulsion of 
the Afghdns and the restoration of his authority, Tahmdsp 
undertook to cede to Russia the Caspian provinces of Gildn, 
Mazandardn and Gurgan, and the towns of Bakd, Darband 
and their dependencies. Soon afterwards the Turks took 
Erivan, Nakhjuwan, Khiiy and Hamadan, but were repulsed 
from Tabriz. On July 8, 1724, an agreement for the partition 
of Persia was signed between Russia and Turkey at Con- 
stantinople^ 

Meanwhile Mir Mahmiid was continuing his cruelties at 
Isfahan. In A.D. 1723 he put to death in cold blood some 
^ , . three hundred of the nobles and chief citizens, 
committed by and followed Up this bloody deed with the 
Afghdns. murder of about two hundred children of their 
families. He also killed some three thousand of the deposed 
Shah's body-guard, together with many other persons whose 
sentiments he mistrusted or whose influence he feared. In 
the following year (a.d. 1724) the Afghan general Zabardast 
Khdn succeeded, where his predecessor NasrulMh® had 
failed and fallen, in taking Shfrdz; and towards the end of 
the year Mir Mahmud prepared to attack Yazd, which had 
hitherto remained unsubdued. The Muslim inhabitants of 
that town, fearing that the numerous Zoroastrians dwelling 

^ For the contents of the six articles, see Han way's iiivoluiwm of 
i, pp. 200-1, 

^ See p, supra. 
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in it might follow the example of their co-religionists of 
Kirman and join the Afghans, killed a great number of 
them. 

About this time Mfr Mahmiid, alarmed at the increasing 
insubordination of his cousin Ashraf, and, we may hope, 
tormented by an uneasy conscience on account 
murders the of his cruelties, betook himself to a severe 
(Flbr7fi7^25)! course of self-discipline and mortification, which 
did but increase his melancholy and distemper, 
cousin Ashraf so that on February 7, 1725, he murdered all 
(April 22, 172s . surviving members of the royal family with 

the exception of the deposed Shah Husayn and two of his 
younger children. Thereafter his disorder rapidly increased, 
until he himself was murdered on April 22 by his cousin 
Ashraf, who was thereupon proclaimed king. Mfr Mahmud 
was at the time of his death only twenty-seven years of 
age, and is described as ''middle-sized and clumsy; his 
neck was so short that his head seemed to grow to his 
shoulders ; he had a broad face and flat nose, and his beard 
was thin and of a red colour ; his looks were wild and his 
countenance austere and disagreeable ; his eyes, which 
were blue and a little squinting, were generally downcast, 
like a man absorbed in deep thought.” 

The death of Peter the Great about this period made 
Russia slightly less dangerous as a neighbour, but the Turks 
continued to press forwards and on August 3, 
Sroreftf^nd succeedod at last in capturing Tabriz. 

SpSk' They even advanced to within three days’ 
march of Isfahan, but turned back before 
reaching it. They subsequently (A.D. 1726) took Qazwfn 
and Mardgha, but were defeated by Ashraf near Kirmdn- 
shah. Negotiations for peace were meanwhile in progress 
at Constantinople, whither Ashraf had sent an ambassador 
named 'Abdul-' Aziz Khdn, whose arrogant proposal that 
his master should be Caliph of the East and the Ottoman 
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Sultdn Caliph of the West caused great umbrage to the 
Porte. The war, however, was very unpoixilar 
with the Turkish soldiers and people, who failed 
andAfgh4ns. should fight fcllow-Sunnis in 

order to restore a heretical Shf'a dynasty, though the ‘ulamd 
were induced to give a fatwd in favour of this course, on 
the ground that a divided Caliphate was incompatible with 
the dignity or safety of IsHm. Finally, however, a treaty of 
peace was concluded and signed at Hamaddn in September, 
1727I 

This danger had hardly been averted when a far greater 
one, destined in a short time to prove fatal to the Afghans, 
presented itself in the person of Nddir-quli, 

RiseofNddir. ^ « xr / t 

subsequently known to fame as Nadir Shah, 
one of the most remarkable and ruthless military geniuses 
ever produced by Persia. Hitherto, though he was now 
about forty years of age, little had been heard of him ; but 
this year, issuing forth from his stronghold, that wonderful 
natural fastness named after him Kaldt-i-Nadiri^ he defeated 
an Afghan force and took possession of Nfshdpiir in the 
name of Shdh Tahmdsp II, at that time precariously esta- 
blished at Farahabdd in Mdzandardn, and supported with 
a certain condescending arrogance by the Q^jir chief Path- 
Assassination of Khdn. After this success Nddir paid a 
SiinQijdr fugitive Shdh, and, after insinuating 

^ himself into his favour, contrived the assassi- 
nation of the Qdjdr, against whom he had succeeded in 
arousing the Shdh's suspicions. On May i S of the following 
year (1728) the Shah, accompanied by NMir (or Tahmlsp- 
qulv*‘ the slave of Tahmdsp,” to give him the name which 


Fath-‘AH 
Khin Qdjdr. 


1 For its provisions, contained in nine articles, see Hanway, ■op.ciL, 
i, pp. 254-5. 

^ This fortress, which is jealously guarded, Lord Curzon attempted 
but failed to penetrate. See his Persia^ voL i, pp. 125-140, especially 
the bird’s-eye view on p. 134. 
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he temporarily assumed about this time), made a solemn 
entry into NishapTir, amidst the rejoicings of 

NfshapiSr 11 i/- ^ *1 

recovered by the inhabitants, and shortly afterwards occupied 
Persians. Mashhad and Herat, He also despatched an 
ambassador to Constantinople, whence in return a certain 
Sulaymdn Efendi was sent as envoy to Persia. 

Meanwhile Ashraf, having taken Yazd and Kirman, 
marched into Khurasdn with an army of thirty thousand 
men to give battle to Tahmdsp, but he was 
completely defeated by Nadir on October 2 at 
Dimghan. Another decisive battle was fought 
in the following year at Murchakhtir near Isfahan. The 
Isfahan Afghans Were again defeated and evacuated 

evacuated and Isfahan to the number of twelve thousand men, 
murdered by but, before quitting the city he had ruined, Ashraf 

Afghans. murdered the unfortunate ex-Shah Husayn, and 
carried ofif most of the ladies of the royal family and the 
King's treasure. When Tahmdsp II entered Isfahan on 
December 9 he found only his old mother, who had escaped 
deportation by disguising herself as a servant, and was 
moved to tears at the desolation and desecration which 
met his eyes at every turn. Nddir, having finally induced 
Tahmdsp to empower him to levy taxes on his own 
Uefeatof authoHty, marched southwards in pursuit of 
Afghans near the retiring Afghans, whom he overtook and 

Persepolis and . , ^ 

death of Ashraf again defeated near Persepolis. Ashraf fifed 
(A.D. 1730). from Shirdz towards his own country, but cold, 
hunger and the unrelenting hostility of the inhabitants of 
the regions which he had to traverse dissipated his forces 
and compelled him to abandon his captives and his treasure, 
and he jwas finally killed by a party of Baluch tribesmen. 
Thus ended the disastrous period of Afghdn dominion in 
Persia in A.D. 1730, hg-ving lasted eight years. 
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The Career of Nadir 

UNTIL HIS ASSASSINATION IN A.D. 1747 - 


Although it was not until A.D. 1736 that N/idir deemed 
it expedient to take the title of King, he became from 
A.D. 1730 onwards the de facto ruler of Persia. Of his 
humble origin and early struggles it is unnecessary to 
speak here; they will be found narrated as fully as the 
circumstances permit in the pages of Hanway, Malcolm 
and other historians of Persia. Shdh Tahmdsp rvas from 
the first but a roi fain^a^it, and his only serious 
TAmisp^ attempt to achieve anything by himself, when 
he took the field against the Turks in A.D. 1731, 
resulted in a disastrous failure, for he lost both Taoriz and 
Hamaddn, and in January, 1732, concluded a most un- 
favourable peace, whereby he ceded Georgia and Armenia 
to Turkey on condition that she should aid him to expel 
the Russians from Gildn, Shirwdn and Darband. Nidir, 
greatly incensed, came to Isfahan in August, 1732, and, 
having by a stratagem seized and imprisoned Tahmdsp, 
proclaimed his infant son (then only six months old) as 
king under the title of Shdh ‘Abbds III, and at 
^ threatening letter to Ahmad Pdshd 
of Baghdad, which he followed up by a declara- 
tion of war in October. 


In April of the following year (1733) Nidir appeared 
before Baghdad, having already retaken Kirmdnshdh, with 
an army of 80,000 men, but suffered a defeat on 
r^'ofNidir. ^8, and retired to Hamaddn to recruit 
and recuperate his troops. Returning to the 
attack in the autumn he defeated the Turks on October 26 
in a great battle wherein the gallant and noble-minded 
Topdl ‘Osmdn (‘Uthmdn) was slain. Having crushed a 
revolt in favour of the deposed Shdh Tahmdsp in Fdrs, he 
invaded Georgia in 1734, took Tiflfs, Ganja and Shamdkhf, 


nadir proclaimed king 
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and obtained from Russia the retrocession of Gildn, Shfr- 
win, Darband, Baku and Rasht. In the following year 
(1735) he again defeated the Turks near Erivan, and 
captured that city and Erzeroum. 

On the following Nawriiz^ or Persian New Year’s day 
(March 21, 1736), Nadir announced to the assembled army 
and deputies of the nation the death of the 
diS^King infant Shdh ‘Abbds III and invited them to 
decide within three days whether they would 
restore his father, the deposed Shih Tahmasp, or elect a 
new king. His own desire, which coincided with that of 
most of his officers and soldiers, was evident, and, the 
unwilling minority being overawed, the crown of Persia 
was unanimously offered to him. He agreed to accept it 
on three conditions, namely: (i) that it should be made 
hereditary in his family ; (2) that there should be no talk 
of a restoration of the Safawfs, and that no one should aid, 
comfort, or harbour any member of that family who might 
aspire to the throne ; and (3) that the cursing of the first 
three Caliphs, the mourning for the death of the Imim 
Husayn, and other distinctive practices of the Shfa should 
be abandoned. This last condition was the most distasteful 
to the Persians, and the chief ecclesiastical authority, being 
asked his opinion, had the courage to denounce it as 
“derogatory to the welfare of the true believers ” — a courage 
which cost him his life, for he was immediately strangled 
by Nddir’s orders. Not content with this, Nddir, on his 
arrival at Qazwfn, confiscated the religious endowments 
iawqdf') for the expenses of his army, to whom, he said, 
Persia owed more than to her hierarchy. Towards the end 
of the year he concluded a favourable treaty with Turkey, 
by which Persia recovered all her lost provinces ; and in 
December he set out at the head of 100,000 men against 
Afghanistan and India, leaving his son Ridd*quH as regent 

The next two years (A.D. 1737-9) witnessed Nddir Shdh’s 
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greatest military achievement, the invasion of India, capture 
Nidir-s Indian Lahore and Delhi, and return home with 

(tataVxrap) enormous spoils in money and kind which 

he exacted from the unfortunate Indians, and 
which Hanwayi estimates at ;£‘87,5oo,ooo. Having taken 
Qandahdr, Kabul and Peshawur in 1738, he crossed the 
Indus early in the following year, captured Lahore and 
'.T ' 739 . utterly defeated the Indian army of 

Muhammad Shah, two hundred thousand strong, on the 
plains of Karnil. Delhi was peaceably occupied, but a few 
days later a riot occurred in which some of Nddir’s soldiers 
were killed, and he avenged their blood by a general 
massacre of the inhabitants which lasted from 8 a.iin. until 
3 p.m., and in which 1 10,000 persons perished. He never 
dreamed of holding India, and,having extorted the enormous 

and left the unhappy Muham- 
mad Shdh in possession of his throne, with a threat that he 
would return again if necessary, he began his homeward 
march in May, turning aside to chastise the predatory 

c^ot Bukhdri, which latter town he 

captured on November 28, 1739. 

P«f toll' f SMh hi. son Ridi-q„„ had 
P death the unfottonate Tahmdsp and most of his 

Sabzawdr, and began to show signs of 
and is blinded. ^^iring’ to retain the powers with which he had 

susoected invested by his father. Being 

U.e™„de.nigod^nmne„LhUirol^^^^^^^ 

Nidir's views , ^ ^ ^ cJesctt him* His increasine* 

"si of extortion, 

most of all, perhaps, his attempt to impose on 

hundred and twenty ^llbn pounds and 

200.000 (ma., p. 197). P of those slain at 
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his Persian subjects the Sunnf doctrine, made him daily 
more detested. His innovations included the production of 
Persian translations of the Quran and the Gospels. The 
latter, on which several Christians were employed, he caused 
to be read aloud to him at Tihrdn, while he commented on 
it with derision, and hinted that when he found leisure he 
might (perhaps after the model of Akbar) produce a new 
religion of his own which should supplant alike Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam^ His military projects, moreover, 
began to miscarry; his campaign against the Lazgis in 
A.B. 1741-2 did not prosper, and in the war with Turkey 
in which he became involved in 1743 he was unsuccessful 
in his attempt to take Mosul (Mawsil). Revolts which 
broke out in Pars and Shirwan were only suppressed with 
difficulty after much bloodshed. However he put down a 
rebellion of the Qdj^rs at Astardbad in A.D, 1744, defeated 
the Turks in a great battle near Erivan in August, 1745, 
and concluded a satisfactory peace with them in 1746. In 
the following year Nddir Shdh visited Kirm^n, which 
suffered much from his cruelties and exactions, and thence 
proceeded to Mashhad, where he arrived at the end of 
May, 1747. Here he conceived the abominable plan of 
killing all his Persian officers and soldiers (the bulk of 
his army being Turkmans and Uzbeks and consequently 
Sunnis), but this project was made known by a Georgian 
slave to some of the Persian officers, who thereupon decided, 
in the picturesque Persian phrase, “to breakfast off him ere 
he should sup off them.” A certain Sdlih Beg, aided by 
four trusty men, undertook the task®, and, entering his tent 

1 See Sir John MalcoWs History of Persia (td. 1815), vol. ii, p. 104. 

® According to the Tdrikh 4 -ba^d Nddiriyya (ed. Oskar Mann, Ley- 
den, 1891, pp. 1 5 et seqq,\ which gives a very full account of the matter, 
the four chief conspirators, Muhammad Khdn Qdjdr, Mdsd Beg Afsh^r, 
Qoja Beg Giinduzlii and Muhammad §ilih Khdn, were accompanied 
by seventy young volunteers, but only four had the courage to enter 
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by night, rid their country of one who, though lie first 


Assassination 
of Nddir 


appeared as its deliverer from the Afgh/ui yoke 

aun..o,.„7). a" yoke yet 

more mtolerable. At the time of his death 
Nidir Shah was sixty-one years of age and had reigned 
eleven years and three months (a.D. 1736-47). He' \vas 
Chaos sue- succeeded by his nephew ‘Ali-quli Khdn, who 
cee^gNidiPs assumcd the crown under the title of ‘Adil 
Shah, but was defeated and slain by his brother 
Ibrdhfm in the following year. He in turn was killed a 

partisans of Nddir’s grandson 
bhdhrukh, the son of the unfortunate Ridd-qulf and a 
Safawi princess, the daughter of Shdh Husayn, who now 
succeeded to the throne. Youth, beauty and a character at 
once amiable and humane^ did not, however, secure him 
against misfortune, and he was shortly after his acce.s.sion 
deposed and blinded by a certain Sayyid Muhammad, a 
grandson on the mother’s side of the Safawf Sh&h Sulay- 
mdn II. He in turn soon fell a victim to the universal 

Ind^sSh^^Pi. prevailed in Persia, 

and Shdhrukh was restored to the throne, but again de- 

MasHi^n'^ again restored to exercise a nominafrule at 

ra “AbdaTkft “ '’T'r Ahmad 

thefoutdwnf If '"a 1“”““ “ 

^ ^ remainder of the blind 

umil AD i7<^^"h “eventful, and he survived 

until A.D. 1796, having reigned nearly fifty years. 

nSSirk “ P-» »n Saadax, „ 

7 Malcolm's vol. ii, p. m. 
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The Zand Dynasty (a.d. 1750-1794). 

'^The history of Persia,” says Sir John Malcolm^ "from 
the death of Nadir Shdh till the elevation of Aqd Muhammad 
Khin, the founder of the reigning family, pre- 
sents to our attention no one striking feature 
except the life of Karim Khdn-i-Zand. The 
happy reign of this excellent prince, as contrasted with 
those who preceded and followed him, affords to the historian 
of Persia that description of mixed pleasure and repose 
which a traveller enjoys who arrives at a beautiful and 
fertile valley in the midst of an arduous journey over barren 
and rugged wastes. It is pleasing to recount the actions 
of a chief who, though born in an inferior rank, obtained 
power without crime, and who exercised it with a modera- 
tion that was, in the times in which he lived, as singular as 
his humanity and justice.” 

Kan'm Khdn, however, who fixed his capital at Shfrdz, 
which he did so much to beautify and where he is still 
gratefully remembered, never ruled over the 
whole of Persia and never assumed the title 
of Shdh, but remained content with that of 
Wakil, or Regent. Originally he and a Bakhtiydrf chief 
named *AH Mardan Khdn were the joint regents of "a real 
or pretended grandson of Shdh Husayn^” in whose name 
they seized Isfahan, where they placed him on the throne. 
Before long they fell out; AH Marddn Khdn was killed; and 
Karim Khan became the de facto ruler of Southern Persia. 
His rivals were the Afghdn chief Azdd in Adharbdyjdn and 
the North-west, and in the Caspian provinces Muhammad 
Hasan the Qdjdr, son of that Path- All Khdn who was 
murdered by Nddir at the outset of his career, and father 

A 6?/. a/., voL ii, p. 115. 

2 R. G. Watson’s History of Persia^ p. 44, 
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of Aqi Muhammad Khdn, the actual founder of the Qdjir 
dynasty. 

Azdd was the first to be eliminated from this triangular 
contest. He defeated Kanm Khan and compelled him to 
evacuate not only Isfahdn but Shfrdz, but, rashly 
frT^d^ht pursuing him through the narrow defile of 

AfgMn. Kamdrij, fell into an ambush, lost most of his 

followers, and finally, having sought refuge first with the 
Pasha of Baghdad and then with Heraclius, Prince of 
Georgia, '‘threw himself upon the generosity of Karfm 
Khan, who received him with kindness, promoted him to 
the first rank among his nobles, and treated him with so 
generous a confidence that he soon converted this danger- 
ous rival into an attached friend k’' 

In A.D. 1757, about four years after the battle of Kamdrij, 
Karfm Khan had to face a fierce onslaught by his other 
rival, Muhammad Hasan Khdn the Qdjdr, who, 
after a striking initial success, was finally driven 
back into Mdzandardn, where he was eventually 
defeated and killed in A.D. 1760 by Karfm Khdn's general 
Shaykh ‘Alf Khan, From this time until his death in the 
spring of 1779 Karfm Khan practically ruled over the whole 
of Persia except Khurdsdn, where the blind and harmless 
Shdhrukh exercised a nominal sovereignty. The chief 
military exploit of his reign was the capture of 
Persians. Basra from the Turks in 1776, effected by his 
brother Sddiq, who continued to administer it 
until Karim’s death, when he relinquished it to the Turks 
in order to take part in the fratricidal struggle for the 
Persian crown k 

^ Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia^ voL ii, p. 125. The two 
preceding pages contain a graphic account of the battle of Kamdrij, as 
narrated to the author on the spot by persons who had themselves 
taken part in it. 


Karim Khin 
defeats his 
Qijdr rival. 


p. 8. 


See ‘Alf Ridd’s Tdrikh-i-Zandiyya (ed. Ernst Beer, Leyden, 1888), 




Ibrahim Khan Isma'il Khan 

Mfrza Mahdi Mirza Ja'far Wazir Azad Khan Afghan 

Add. 24904 (Brit. Mus.), inside cover Tofacep. i 
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''The most important, if we consider its ultimate conse- 
quences, of all the events which occurred at the death of 

Death of Karim Khan, was the flight of Aqd Muham- 

Khfm and flight mad Khdu Qajar, who had been for many years 

ofAqiMuham- . 7/ . . . r m ^ . n a 

madKhdn a prisoHcr at large m the city of Shirazh As 
(March 2, X779)* child lic had suffered castration by the cruel 
command of Nadir’s nephew 'Adil Shdh'^ on account of 
which the title of Aghd or Aqa, generally given to eunuchs, 
was added to his name. After the defeat and death of his 
father Muhammad Hasan Khan the Qdj^r in a.d, I 7 S 7 > 
fell into the hands of Karim Khdn, who interned him in 
Shirdz, but otherwise treated him kindly and even gener- 
ously, so far as was compatible with his safe custody. He 
was even allowed to gratify his passion for the chase in the 
country rouiid Shiraz on condition of re-entering the city 
before the gates were closed at night-fall* Returning to the 
city on the evening of Safar 12, 1193 (March i, 1779), and 
learning through his sister, who was an inmate of the Palace, 
that Karim Kh^n lay at the point of death, he suffered a 
favourite hawk to escape, and made its pursuit an excuse 
for spending the night in the plain. Next morning, two 
hours after dawn®, having learned that Karim Khdn had 
breathed his last, he took advantage of the prevailing con- 
fusion to make his escape northwards, and travelled so 
swiftly that he reached Isfahan on the third day^ and 
thence made his way into M?lzandardn, which thenceforth 
became the base of those operations by which, fifteen years 
later, he accomplislied the final overthrow of the Zand 
dynasty and won for his own house that supremacy over 
Persia which they hold to this day. 

It is unnecessary to describe here the fratricidal wars 


^ Sir John Malcolm, 0^* ii, p* 157* 

® p. 263. ' 

^ p. 6, L i»/ 

^ Sir John Malcolm*® 11 , p. 158 ad cak» 
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which during the next ten years (a.d. 1779--89) sapped the 
power of the Zand dynasty while Aqa Muham- 
KartoKhdn^ Khan, with incredible self-control and 

political sagacity, was uniting and consolidating 
the Qajar power. Within the year which witnessed Karim 
Khdn’s death four of his house had successively mounted 
his throne, to wit, his son Abu’l-Fath, his nephew ‘Ali 
Murdd, his son Muhammad ‘Ali, and his brother Sddiq. 
The last-named, together with all his sons except Ja'far, 
was put to death in March, 1782, by ‘Ali Murad, who thus 
regained the throne, but died at Mdrchaklnir near Lsfahdn 
in January, 1785, and was succeeded by Ja'far, the date of 
whose accession is commemorated in the following ingenious 
chronogram by Hdjji Sulayman of Kashan called Sabdhi» : 


* 

CX-A 


To record the year of the blessed and auspicious accession 
Which is the initial date of the mirth of the age. 

The pen of Sabdhi wrote : ‘ From the Royal Palace 
‘All Murdd went forth, and JaTar KUn sat’ [in his place].” 


The letters composing the words Qasr-i-Suiidn£ yield 

subtract (355) equivalent to 
AU Murdd, which gives us 195 ; to this we add the number 
equivalent Ja'far Khan (1004). which finally gives us the 

correct date A.H. 1199 (a.d. 1785). 

murdered on 25 Rabi ii, 1203 (January 
3 . 1789), and was succeeded by his son, the gallant and 
Lutf-'Aii KMn. unfortunate Lutf-‘Alf Khdn, of whose personality 
Harford Jones Brydges has given so attrac- 
tive an account. “The reader, I hope,” he 
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says^ ''will pardon me if I treat the reign and misfortunes of 
the noble Lutf-'Ali more in detail than usual. I received great 
kindness and attention from him when he filled the throne; 
and under a miserable tent I had the honour of sitting on 
the same horse-cloth with him when a fugitive ! His virtues 
endeared him to his subjects; and the bravery, constancy, 
courage and ability which he manifested under his mis- 
fortunes are the theme of poems and ballads which it is not 
improbable will last as long as the Persian language itself. 
He was manly, amiable, affable under prosperity and, under 
calamities as great and as severe as human nature can suffer, 
he was dignified and cool and determined. That so noble 
a being, that a prince the hope and pride of his country, 
should have been betrayed by a wretch® in whom he placed, 
or rather misplaced, his confidence — that his end should 
have been marked by indignities exercised on his person at 
which human nature shudders — that his little son should 
have suffered loss of virility — that his daughters should 
have been forced into marriage with the scum of the earth— 
that the princess his wife should have been dishonoured— 
are dispensations of Providence, which, though we must not 
arraign, we may permit ourselves to wonder at.” 

It is fortunate that we possess such disinterested ap- 
preciations of poor Lutf-'Alf Khdn, the last chivalrous figure 
amongst the kings of Persia, for such of his 
compatriots as described his career necessarily 
wrote after the triumph of his implacable rival 
and deadly foe Aqd Muhammad Khdn, and 
therefore, whatever their true sentiments may have been, 


Courage, chivalry 
and misfortunes 
ofLutf.'AH 
KhAn. 


^ The Dynasty of the Kajars^ etc. (London, 1833), PP* cxx-cxxi. Sir 
H. J. Brydges “visited Shfrdz for the first time in 1786.'^ 

® To wit, the notorious Sdjji Ibrdhfm — “the scoundrel,” as Sir 
H. J. Brydges calls him {Account of^.If.MJs Mission^ etc. vol. i, pp. 
95-96), “whose mad ambition and black heart brought ruin on his 
confiding King, and misery the most severe on his fellow-citizens.” 
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dared not venture to praise the fallen prince, lest they should 
incur the displeasure of the cruel Qijar. Short-lived as the 
Zand dynasty was, it began and ended nobly, for its first 
representative was one of the best and its last one of the 
bravest of all the long line of P ersian monarchs. 

The Reigning QajAr Dynasty (a.d. 1796 on-wards). 

The full and detailed accounts of the reigning Qdjar 
dynasty already available to the English reader render any 
attempt to summarize their history in this place 
quite unnecessary^ Aqa Muhammad Khdn was 
ated June 17, not actually crowned until a.D. 1796, and was as- 

sassinated in the following year, so that he wore 
the crown of Persia for not more than fifteen months^ but 
his reign practically began on the death of Karfm Khan in 
a.d. 1779, though “he used to observe that he had no title 
even to the name of king till he was obeyed through the 
whole of the ancient limits of the Empire of PersiaV so 
that it was only after he had finally subdued Georgia 
that he consented to assume the title of Shdh. His appear- 
ance and character are admirably summarized by Sir John 
Malcolm in the following words 

^ Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Dynasty of the Kajars translated froTn 
the Original Persian Manuscript 1833) opens with a valuable 

Introduction {Preliminary matter) filling pp. xiii — cxci. The text of 
the original, entitled Mddthird-Sultdniyya, was printed at Tabriz in 
Rajab, 1241 (March, 1826) and comes down to that year, but Brydges’ 
translation ends with the year 1226/1811-12, and, in the latter part 
especially, differs very greatly from the printed text Sir John Mal- 
colm’s History ends with the year 1230/1814 ; R. G. Watson’s excellent 
monograph with a.d. 1857-8. The latest History of Persia, by Sir Percy 
Molesworth Sykes (2nd edition, London, 1921), is continued down to 
the actual year of publication. 

2 Like N idir, he was crowned by acclamation in the Plain of Mdqdn 
in the spring of 1796, and met his death on June 17, 1797. 

^ Malcolm’s ii, p. 287. 

^ /did, pp. 300-302. 






AQA MUHAMMAD KHAN QAJAR seated, with his minister 

hAJJI IBRAHIM standing before him 

Add. 24903 (Brit Mus.) 
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dared not venture to praise the fallen prince, lest they should 
incur the displeasure of the cruel Qij^r. Short-lived as the 
Zand dynasty was, it began and ended nobly, for its first 
representative was one of the best and its last one of the 
bravest of all the long line of Persian monarchs. 

The Reigning Qajar Dynasty (a.d. 1796 onwards). 

The full and detailed accounts of the reigning Qdjar 
dynasty already available to the English reader render any 
attempt to summarize their history in this place 
quite unnecessary^ Aqa Muhammad KMn was 
ated June 17, actually crowned until A.D. 1796, and was as- 

sassinated in the following year, so that he wore 
the crown of Persia for not more than fifteen months ^ but 
his reign practically began on the death of Karfm Khdn in 
A.D. 1779, though ^‘he used to observe that he had no title 
even to the name of king till he was obeyed through the 
whole of the ancient limits of the Empire of PersiaV’ so 
that it was only after he had finally subdued Georgia 
that he consented to assume the title of Shdh. His appear- 
ance and character are admirably summarized by Sir John 
Malcolm in the following words 

^ Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Dynasty of the Kajars translated from 
the Original Persiaft Manuscript (London, 1833) opens with a valuable 
Introduction [Preliminary matter) filling pp. xiii — cxci. The text of 
the original, entitled Mddthird-Sultdniyya, was printed at Tabriz in 
Rajab, 1241 (March, 1826) and comes down to that year, but Brydges’ 
translation ends with the year 1226/1811-12, and, in the latter part 
especially, differs very greatly from the printed text. Sir John Mal- 
colm’s History ends with the year 1230/1814; R. G. Watson’s excellent 
monograph with a.d. 1857-8. The latest History of Persia, by Sir Percy 
Molesworth Sykes (2nd edition, London, 1921), is continued down to 
the actual year of publication. 

2 Like Nddir, he was crowned by acclamation in the Plain of Mdqdn 
in the spring of 1796, and met his death on June 17, 1797. 

^ Malcolm’s History, ii, p. 287. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 300-302. 
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“Aq£ Muhammad Khdn was murdered in the sixty-third year of 
his age. He had been ruler of a great part of Persia for upwards ot 
twenty years, but had only for a short period enjoyed the undisputed 
sovereignty of that country. The person of that monarch was so 
slender that at a distance he appeared like a youth of fourteen or 
fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face resembled that of an aged 
and wrinkled woman ; and the expression of his countenance, at no 
times pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it very often was, with 
indignation. He was sensible of this, and could not bear that anyone 
should look at him. This prince had suffered, in the early part of his 
life, the most cruel adversity ; and his future conduct seems to have 
taken its strongest bias from the keen recollection of his misery and 
his wrongs. The first passion of his mind was the love of power ; the 
second, avarice ; and the third, revenge. In all these he indulged to 
excess, and they administered to each other : but the two latter, strong 
as they were, gave way to the first whenever they came in collision. 
His knowledge of the character and feelings of others was wonderful ; 
and it is to this knowledge, and his talent of concealing from all the 
secret purposes of his soul, that we must refer his extraordinary success 
in subduing his enemies. Against these he never employed force till 
art had failed; and, even in war, his policy effected more than his 
sword. His ablest and most confidential minister^ when asked if Aqd 
Muhammad Khdn was personally brave, replied, ‘ No doubt ; but still 
I can hardly recollect an occasion when he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing courage. The monarch’s head,’ he emphatically added, ‘never 
left work for his hand.’ ” 

Aqa Muhammad Khdn was succeeded by his nephew 
the uxorious and philoprogenitive® Fath-‘Alf Shdh. He was 

^ The infamous traitor IJdjji Ibrdhim, who personally communicated 
to Sir John Malcolm the opinion here recorded. 

® According to the Ndsikhu^ UTawdrikh^ the issue of Fath-‘Alf Shdh 
during the 47 years of his mature lifetime amounted to two thousand 
children and grandchildren, and would, adds the historian, during the 
twenty-one years intervening between his death and the date of writing, 
probably amount to about ten thousand souls. He enumerates 57 sons 
and 46 daughters who survived him, 296 grandsons and 292 grand- 
daughters, and 158 wives who had borne children to him. R. G. Watson 
{History of Psrsm, -^. 26^) puts the number of his children at X59. In 
any case the number was so large as to justify the well-known Persian 
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avaricious and vain, being inordinately proud of his hand- 
some face and long beard, but not by nature 
cruel (at any rate compared to his late uncle), 
X797-1834). jg related that, though obliged by custom 

to witness the execution of malefactors, he would always 
avert his face so as not to behold the unhappy wretch’s 
death-agony. He was something of a poet, and composed 
numerous odes under the pen-name of Khdqdn. Politically 
the chief features of his reign were the Anglo-French rivalry 
typified by the missions of Malcolm and Harford Jones 
Brydges on the one hand, and Jaubert and General Gardanne 
on the other (A.D. 1800-1808); the growing menace of 
Russia, resulting in the successive disastrous treaties of Guli- 
stan (a.d. 1813) and Turkman-chdy (A.D. 1826); and the 
war with Turkey in A.D. 1821, concluded in 1823 by the 
Treaty of Erzeroum. Other notable events of this reign were 
the disgrace and death of the traitor Hajji Ibrdhfm and the 
almost complete extirpation of his family about A.D. 1 800^ ; 
the massacre of Grebaiodoff and the Russian Mission at 
Tihrdn on February ii, 1829^; and the premature death, 
at the age of forty-six, of the Shdh’s favourite son ‘Abbds 
Mirzd, the Crown Prince, “the noblest of the Kajar race,” 
as Watson calls him^ in A.D. 1833. His heart-broken father 
only survived him about a year, and died at the age of 
sixty-eight on October 23, 1834, leaving fifty-seven sons 
and forty-six daughters to mourn his loss. 

Fath-‘Ali ShAh was succeeded by his grandson Muham- 
mad, the son of 'AbbAs MirzA, who, ere he was crowned on 
January 31, 1835, was confronted with two rival 

Muhammad , . 

sh4h(A,D. claimants to the throne, his uncle the Zillu’s- 

1835-184S). Sultan and his brother the Farmdn-farmi. These, 


saying Shutur u shupush u shahzdda hama jd paydd'st (“ Camels, 
lice and princes are to be found everywhere ”). 

1 See R. G. Watson’s History of Persia, pp. 128-129. 

2 lud., pp. 247-256. 3 Ibid., p. 269. 
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however, were overcome without much difficulty by Persian 
troops commanded by Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune, and 
though the new Shdh had every reason to be grateful to 
England and Russia for assuring his succession, the fact 
that these two powerful neighbours had for the first time 
intervened in this fashion was an ominous portent and a 
dangerous precedent in the history of Persia. The same 
year witnessed the fall and execution (on June 26, 1835) 
of the celebrated Qaim-maqdm Mfrza Abul-Qdsim^ hitherto 
the all-powerful minister of the King, still regarded by his ^ 
countrymen as one of the finest prose stylists of modern 
times. He was succeeded as Prime Minister by the notorious 
Hajji Mfrza Aghasf, concerning whom many ridiculous 
anecdotes are still current in Persia^. Of the protracted but 
fruitless siege of Herat by the Persians in 1838 and the 
manifestations of Anglo-Russian rivalry for which it afforded 
occasion it is unnecessary to speak ; nor of the withdrawal 
of Sir J. McNeill, the British Minister (a.D. 1838-1841), 
from the Persian Court; nor of the Turco-Persian boundary 
disputes of 1842 and the Turkish massacre of Persians at 
Karbald in the early part of 1843. From our point of view 
none of these events, fully discussed by R. G. Watson and 
other historians of Persia, are equal in interest to the 
Ismaffif revolt of 1840 or thereabouts, and the rise of the 
Bdbf religion in 1844. 

Of the origin and doctrines of the Isma'flf heresy or ‘‘Sect 
of the Seven '' {SabHyyd), some account will be found in the 

^ His father, MirzA ‘Isd of Fardhdn, bore the same title. Notices of 
both occur in vol. ii of the Majma^uH-Fusahd^ pp. 87 and 425. Some 
account of his litei'ary achievements will be given when we come to 
consider the prose-writers of the Qdjdr period in the penultimate 
chapter of Part iii of this volume. 

^ See Gobineau’s Fes Religions et les Philosophies dans V A sie Cen- 
trale (2nd ed., Paris, 1866), pp. 1 60-1 66; and my Year amongst the 
Persians^ pp. 116-117. A sketch of his character is also given by 
R. G. Watson, History of Persia^ pp. 2 88-289. 
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first volume^ of this work, while their destruction by Hiilagii 
Khan the Mongol in the middle of the thir- 
Theisma'iHs tecnth century of our era is briefly described in 

in modern times. , 1 1 • . t'v * 

the second^. But, though their power m Persia 
was shattered, they still continued to exist, and, from time 
to time, to reappear on the pages of Persian history. In the 
volume of the N'dsiMu't-TawdrzM dealing with the reigning 
Qajar dynasty several references to them occur. The first, 
under the year 1232/1817, refers to the death of 
“the then head of the sect Shdh Khalflifllah, the 
Ya2dini232/ of Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan Khan, at Yazd. 

Under the Zand dynasty Abu’l-Hasan had been 
governor of Kirman, whence on his dismissal he retired to 
the Mahallat of Qum. There he received tribute from his 
numerous followers in India and Central Asia, who, it is 
recorded, if unable to bring their offerings in person, used to 
throw them into the sea, believing that they would thus be 
conveyed into the hands of their Imdm; but, when possible, 
used to visit him in his abode and deem it an honour to 
render him personal service, even of the most menial kind. 
His son, Shih Khalilu’lMh, transferred his abode to Yazd, 
but after residing there two years he was killed in the course 
of a quarrel which had arisen between some of his followers 
and the Muslim citizens of Yazd, instigated by a certain 
MullA Husayn. The Shah punished the perpetrators of 
this outrage, gave one of his daughters in marriage to Aqd 
Khdn, the son and successor of the late Imdm of the Isma*flfs, 
and made him governor of Qum and the surrounding districts 
{Mahallat). 

We next hear of this Aqd Khdn in 1255/1839 or 1256/ 
1840®, when, apparently in consequence of the arrogant 

^ Lit Hist of Persia^ i, pp. 391-415, etc, 

2 ii, pp. 190-21 1 ; 453-460. 

3 R. G. Watson in his History of Persia gives a fairly full account 
of the insurrection (pp. 331-334). 
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» 

behaviour of Hajji 'Abdu’l-Muhammad-i-Mahallati, insti- 
gated by the minister Hajji Mirzd Aqasi, he 

Revolt of the , ^ 

AqA Khan in rebelled against Muhammad Shah and occupied 
A.D.i839 oriS4o. citadel of Bam, but was obliged to surren- 
der to Ffrhz Mirza, then governor of Kirman, who pardoned 
him and sent him to Tihran. Here he was well received by 
Hajji Mirza Aqasf and was presently allowed to return to 
his former government in the district of Qum. Having sent 
his family and possessions to Karbala by way of Baghdad, 
so as to leave himself free and unencumbered, he began to 
buy swift and strong horses and to recruit brave and devoted 
soldiers, and when his preparations were completed he set 
out across the deserts and open country towards Kirmdn, 
pretending that he was proceeding to Mecca by way of 
Bandar-i-‘ Abbas, and that the government of Kirman had 
been conferred upon him. Prince Bahman Mirzd 
Baha’u'd-Dawla, being apprised of his inten- 
and flees by way tioiis, Dursued and ovcrtook him as he was 
making for Shahr-i-Babak and Sfrjan, and a 
skirmish took place between the two parties in which eight 
of the Prince's soldiers and sixteen of the Aqa Khdn's men 
were killed. After a second and fiercer battle the Aqa Khin 
was defeated and fled to Lar, whence he ultimately escaped 
to India, where his descendant, the present Aqd Khdn^ lives 
a wealthy and spacious life at Bombay when not engaged 
in his frequent and extensive travels. 

The rise of the Bdbf sect or religion, which began in the 
later years of Muhammad Shdh's reign, was an event of the 
most far-reaching significance and importance, and forms 

^ SuMn Muhainmad Shdh, G.CI.E., etc., born in 1875. See Who’s 
Who, s.v. “Aga Khan,” and the conclusion of Stanislas Guyard’s 
entertaining article Un Grand Maitre des Assassins au temps de Sala- 
din in the Journal Asiatique for 1877. 
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the subject of an extensive literature*, not only in Persian 

and Arabic, but in English, French, German, 
The B 4 hi Russian and other European languages. Since 

movement. , . » 

it would be impossible to give an adequate 
account of its eventful history and extensive developments 
in this volume, and since ample materials for its study are 
already available even in English (indeed, thanks to the 
success attained by its missionaries in America, especially in 
English), no attempt at recapitulation will be made here. 
Sayyid ‘All Muhammad the Bih has himself (in the Persian 
Baydri) fixed the date of his “ Manifestation (ZuMr) as 
May 23, 1844 (5 Jumada i, 1260), jiist a thousand years 
after the disappearance or “ Occultation ’’ {Ghaybai) of the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imdm Mahdf, to whom he claimed to be 
the “Gate’' {Bdb\ Neither the idea nor the expression was 
new: the Imdm Mahdf had four successive “Gates” (^Ab~ 
wdb) hy means of whom, during the “Lesser Occultation” 
{Ghaybat-i-Sughrd)^ he maintained communication with his 
followers ; and the “ Perfect Shi‘a ” (Shz^a-z-Kdjml) of the 
Shaykhf School, in which the Bdb pursued his theological 
studies, connoted much the same idea of an Intermediary 
( Wdsitd), or Channel of Grace, between the Concealed Imam 
and his faithful people. Later the Bdb “ went higher ” (bald- 
tar raft), to use the expression of his followers, and claimed 
to be first the “ Supreme Point” (Nuqta-i-A'la), or “Point 
of Explanation ” (Nuqta-i-Baydn\ then the QdHm (“ He 
who is to arise” of the House of the Prophet), then the 
Inaugurator of a new Dispensation, and lastly an actual 
Divine Manifestation or Incarnation. Some of his followers 
went even further, calling themselves Gods and him a 

1 For a bibliography of the literature to 1889 see my Travelkf^s 
Narrative written to illustrate the Episode of the Bdb (Cambridge, 
1891), vol. ii, pp. 173-21 1; and for the subsequent literature, my 
Materials for the Study of the Bdbi Religion (Cambridge, 1918), pp. 
175-243. 
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“Creator of Gods'’ {Khudd-dfarifi) while one of them went 
so far as to write of Baha'u'llah^ : 

J.J A^jj 

“ Men say Thou art God, and I am moved to anger : 

Raise the veil, and submit no longer to the shame of Godhead ! ” 

Although the Babf movement led to much bloodshed, 
this took place almost entirely after the death of Muhammad 
Shdh, which happened on September 5, 1848, though already 
the Bab was a prisoner in the fortress of Mdkii in the ex- 
treme N.W. of Persia, while in Khurdsan, Mdzandaran and 
elsewhere armed bands of his followers roamed the country 
proclaiming the Advent of the expected Mahdi and the 
inauguration of the Reign of the Saints, and threatening 
those sanguinary encounters between themselves and their 
opponents which were at once precipitated by the King’s 
death and the ensuing dislocation and confusion* 

Dark indeed were the horizons at the beginning of the 
new reign. The Wali-ahd, or Crown Prince, Ndsiru’d-Dfn, 
was absent at Tabriz, the seat of his government, 

Ndsiru*d-Din ^ 

shih (a.d. at the time of his father’s death, and until he 

1848-1896). could reach Tihrdn his mother, the Mahd-i- 

"Ulyd, assumed control of affairs, Hdjji Mirzd Aqdsi, whose 
unpopularity was extreme, not only ceased to act as Prime 
Minister, but had to flee for his life, and took refuge in the 
Shrine of Shah ‘Abdu’l-'Azfm^. Disturbances broke out in 
the capital itself, and more serious revolts in Buriijird, Kir- 
manshah, Kurdistdn, Shfrdz, Kirmdn, Yazd and Khurdsdn, 
The young Shdh, then only seventeen years of age®, finally 

^ Cited in the Hasht Bihishi^ f. 244® of my MS. The verse is ascribed 
to Nabil of Zarand, who killed himself at Akkd on Bahd^udldh^s death 
on May 28, 1892. 

^ See R. G. Watson’s History of Persia^ pp. 357-8. 

® He was born on July 17, 1831. 
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reached the capital on October 20, 1848, was crowned the 
same night, and immediately appointed as his Prime Minister 
Mfrzd Taqi Khdn, better known as the A mir-i- 
MirziTaqiKhin who, notwithstanding his lowly origin 

Amir-i-Nizdm, • ' , . 1 . i 

(his father was originally cook to the Qai^n- 
maqdm)\ was one of the greatest men and most honest, 
capable and intelligent ministers produced by Persia in 
modern times. “ The race of modern Persians,’' exclaims 
Watson^ enthusiastically, cannot be said to be altogether 
effete, since so recently it has been able to produce a man 
such as was the Amir-i-Nizdm'' ; and the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, in his Armenia and Erzeroum^ has described him 
as beyond all comparison the most interesting personage 
amongst the commissioners of Turkey, Persia, Russia and 
Great Britain who were then assembled at Erzeroum.” In 
the brief period of three years during which he held the 
high office of Prime Minister he did much for Persia, but 
the bright promise of his career was too soon darkened by 
the envy and malice of his rivals. The tragic circumstances 
of his violent and cruel death in his exile at the 
beautiful palace of Ffn near Kdshdn are too well 
Kh^yjan. 9, known to need repetition®, but the admirable 
fidelity of his wife, the Shdh's only sister, can- 
not be passed over in silence. No princess educated in a 
Christian court,” says Watson V “and accustomed to the 
contemplation of the brightest example of conjugal virtues 
that the history of the world has recorded could have shown 
more tenderness and devotion than did the sister of the 
Shdh of Persia towards her unfortunate husband.” Her 
untiring vigilance was, however, finally tricked and out- 

^ Some account of the two celebrated men, father and son, who bore 
this title will be found in the account of modern prose-writers of note 
in Part iii of this volume. See p. 147 ad calc, 

^ See Watson’s p. 264. 

s Ibid, pp. 398-406. 4 jMd, p. 403, 
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witted by the infamous Hdjji 'All Khdn Hdjibu' d-Dazvla, 
who owed so much to the minister whose life he succeeded 
in bringing to an end on January 9, 1852. 

The Babis, however, had no cause to love Mirzd Taqf 
Khdn, whose death they had already striven to compass, 
and whose ultimate fate was regarded by them 
^ signal instance of Divine retribution, since, 
apart from other measures which he had taken 
against them, he was responsible for the execution of the 
Bab himself at Tabriz on July 9, 1850. The Bib indeed, 
helpless prisoner that he was, had kindled a flame which 
proved inextinguishable, and which especially illumines 
with a lurid glow the first four years of Nasiru’d-Din Shah’s 
reign. The story of the almost incredible martial achieve- 
ments of the Babfs at Shaykh Tabarsi in Mdzandardn, at 
Zanjdn, Yazd, Nayriz and elsewhere during the years 1849- 
1850 will never be more graphically told than 
by the Comte de Gobineau, who in his incom- 
parable book Les Religions et les Philosophies dans VAsie 
Centrale combines wit, sympathy and insight in an extra- 
ordinary degree. I personally owe more to this book than 
to any other book about Persia, since to it, not less than to 
an equally fortunate and fortuitous meeting in Isfahan, I am 
indebted for that unravelling of Bdbf doctrine and history 
which first won for me a reputation in Oriental scholarship. 
Gobineau was for some time a " prophet without honour in 
his own country,” but, while France long neglected him, 
Germany produced a Gobineau- Vereiningung^” and several 
important works® on his life and writings. The militant 


Gobineau. 


1 Founded in 1894. 

2 I possess two by Ludwig Schemann^ Ezne Bio^rap/ize and Quelkn 
und Untersuchungen (Strassburg, 1913 and 1914). The monthly review 
Europe for October, 1923 (No. 7), has published a very impoitant 
Nume'ro consacri au Comte de Gobineau^ which contains (pp. 116-126) 
an excellent article by M. Vladimir Minorsky entitled Gobineau et la 

followed (pp. 127-141) by a list of his published and unpublished 
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phase of Bdbfism culminated in the attempted assassination 
of Ndsiru’d-Din Shah by three members of the 
shS^by' sect on August 15, 1852, and the frightful perse- 
threeBdbis, cution which followed, wherein twenty-eight 
ug. 15. 1 S2. prominent Babi's, including the 

beautiful and talented poetess Qurratu’l-‘Ayn, suffered death 
with horrible torturesh Most of the leading Bibfs who 
survived emigrated or were exiled to Baghdad, and thence- 
forth, though the sect continued to increase in Persia, the 
centre of its, activity, whether at Baghdad, Adrianople, 
Cyprus or Acre, lay beyond the frontiers of Persia. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the causes and course 
of the short Anglo-Persian War of 1856-7, brought about 
, , by the seizure of Herat by the Persians. It 

Persian War of began with the occupatioH by the British of the 
1856-7. island of Khdrak in the Persian Gulf on De- 


cember 4, 1856, and was officially terminated by the Treaty 
of Peace signed at Paris on March 4, 1857, by Lord Cowley 
and Farrukh Khin, though, owing to the slowness of com- 
munications at that time, hostilities actually continued for 
another month. They did not end a moment too soon for 
Great Britain, for almost before the ratifications were ex- 
changed the Indian Mutiny broke out The need then 
experienced for better communications betiveen 
AeTelegfap'h?^ England and India led in 1864 to the intro- 
duction into Persia of the telegraph, to which 
further extension was given in 1870 and 1872, and this, as 
pointed out by Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes (whose History 
of Persia"^ is almost the only book which gives a continuous 

works, a biography, and an account of Le mouvemeni GoUniste en 
A llemagne et en France. 

1 See my Traveller's Narrative, vol. ii, pp. 326-334, and Materials 
for the Study of the Bdbi Religion^ pp. 265--271, 

2 I refer to the second and enlarged edition, published in 1921, in 
which (on p. 526 of vol. ii) March of that year is mentioned as the 
current date at the time of writing. 
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and coherent narrative of events from 1857 to 1921), had 
far-reaching reactions^and was one of the factors 
in the modernization of Persia. Others were the 
extension of the Press (first introduced into 
Tabriz by 'Abbas Mfrza about A.D. 1816) and consequent 
wider diffusion of literature ; the slow growth of journalism 
since 1851^ down to its enormous expansion during the 
Revolution of 1906-1911 and again after the Russian col- 
lapse ; the foundation of the Ddru'l-Fumin, or Polytechnic 
College, at Tihran in 1851, and the introduction of European 
science and instruction ; and, in a lesser degree, the Shah’s 
three journeys to Europe in 1873, 1878 and 1889, though 
it is doubtful whether he or his attendants derived more 
advantage from what they saw in the course of their pere- 
grinations than Persian literature did from his accounts of 
his experiences. 

Nasiru’d-Dfn Shdh was only a little over seventeen years 
of age when he was crowned on the 24th of Dhu’l-Qa'da, 

. . 1 264 (20 October, 1 848), and would have entered 

Assassination of - 

Nasiru’d-Din upon the fiftieth year of his reign on the same 
ofhis jubiiL 7 ^ date of the Muhammadan year A.H. 1313, corre- 
Mayi, 1896. spending to May 5, 1896. Four days earlier, 
however, when all the preparations for the celebration of his 
Jubilee were completed, he was shot dead by Mfrza Ridd 
of Kirman, a disciple of that turbulent spirit Sayyid Jamalu 
’d-Dfn al-Afghdn, in the Shrine of Shah ‘Abdu’l-'Azfm a 
few miles south of Tihrdn. Of the events which led up to 
this catastrophe and their significance I have treated fully 
in my History of the Persian Revokttion of ipoy—ipop, and 
will not attempt to epitomize here matters which are fully 
discussed there, and which it would be a waste of space to 

^ O^. cit.^ ii, p. 369. 

2 See p. 10 of my Press and Poetry m Modern Persia^ where the 
whole subject is fully discussed. 
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recapitulate. The seeds of the Revolution were sown, and 
even began to germinate, about the time of the 
Germs of the shdh’s third and last visit to Europe, fruitful in 

Revolution. 1 / • 1 

ill-advised concessions, which (especially the 
Tobacco concession of 1890) were a potent factor in stimu- 
lating the political discontents which found their first open 
expression in the Tobacco-riots of 1891 and culminated in 
the Revolution of 1905. If we ignore the external relations 
of Persia with foreign Powers, especially England and 
Russia, which form the principal topic of such political 
histories as that of Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes, we may 
say, broadly speaking, that of the long reign of Nasiru’d- 
Momemous Sh^h the first four years (A.D. 1S48-52) 

years at the be- were uotable for the religious fermentation 

ginning and end t-n r 1 r ^ t ^ 

ofNd.siruUDm causcd by the Babis, and the last six years 
Shah s reign. ^ 890-6) for the poHtical fermentation which 

brought about the Revolution in the following reign ; while 
the intervening period was, outwardly at any rate, one of 
comparative peace and tranquillity. It was my good fortune 
to visit Persia in 1887-8 towards the end of 
period, and, while enjoying the remarkable 
security which then prevailed in the country, to 
see almost the last of what may fairly be called mediaeval 
Persia. To this security I hardly did justice in the narrative 
of my travels " which I wrote soon after my return, for I 
hardly realized then how few and short were the periods, 
either before or after my visit, when a young foreigner, 
without any official position or protection, could traverse 
the country from North-West to South-East and from North 
to South, attended only by his Persian servant and his 
muleteers, not only without danger, but practically without 
the occurrence of a single disagreeable incident And if this 

^ A Year amongst the Persians (London: A. & C. Black, 1893), 
This book has long been out of print and is now very scarce. 
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remarkable security, which compared favourably with that 
of many European countries, had originally been brought 
about by frightful exemplary punishments of robbers and 
ill-doers, these were no longer in evidence, and during the 
whole of my time in Persia I not only never witnessed an 
execution or a bastinado, but never heard of a specific case 
of either in any place where I stayed, though the ghastly 
pillars of mortar with protruding human bones outside the 
gates of Shiraz still bore witness to the stern rule of the 
Shah’s uncle Farhad Mirzi, MuHamadti d-Dawla, whom I 
met only in the capacity of a courtly and learned bibliophile. 
Yet withal the atmosphere was, as I have said, mediaeval : 
politics and progress were hardly mentioned, and the talk 
turned mostly on mysticism, metaphysics and religion ; the 
most burning political questions were those connected with 
the successors of the Prophet Muhammad in the seventh 
century of our era ; only a languid interest in external affairs 
was aroused by the occasional appearance of the official 
journals Iran and or the more exciting Akhtar pub- 

lished in Constantinople ; while at Kirmdn one post a week 
maintained communication with the outer world. How 
remote does all this seem from the turmoil of 

Stormy later 

years (1891 1891, the raging storms of 1905-11, the deadly 

onwards). paralysis of the Russian terror which began on 
Christmas Day in the year last mentioned, and then the 
Great War, when Persia became the cockpit of three foreign 
armies and the field of endless intrigues. The downfall of 
Russian Imperialism freed her from the nightmare of a 
century, and seemed to her to avenge the desecration of the 
holy shrine of Mashhad in April, 1912, while the collapse of 
the Anglo-Persian Agreement and consequent withdrawal 
of British troops and advisers has left her for the time being 
to her own devices, to make or mar her future as she can 
and will. 
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Since Nisiru’d-Dm fell a victim to the assassin’s pistol the 
throne of Persia has been occupied by his son Muzaffaru’d- 
Dm(i896-i907),whograntedthe Constitution; his grandson 

Muhammad ^Ali, who endeavoured to destroy 
Shah’s sue it, who was deposed by the victorious National- 

ccssors 

ists on July 16, 1909, and who is still living in 
retirement in the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; and his 
great-grandson Sultan Ahmad Shdh the reigning monarch. 
It would be premature to discuss the reign and character of 
the last, while the very dissimilar characters of his father 
and grandfather I have endeavoured to depict in my History 
of the Persian Revolutio 7 i, But since the death of NasiruVl- 
Din Shah twenty-seven years ago it may truly be said that 
the centre of interest has shifted from the king to the people 
of Persia, nor, so far as we can foresee the futui-e, is it likely 
that we shall see another Isma'il, another Nadir, or (which 
God forbid !) another Aqa Muhammad Khdn, 
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SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LATER 
AND ESPECIALLY THE RELIGIOUS POETRY OF 
THE PERSIANS, 

Four hundred years ago the Persian language (or at any 
rate the written language, for no doubt fresh colloquialisms 
and slang may have arisen during this period) 
stability of the was to all iiiteuts and purposes the same as it 
language to-day, whilc such new literary forms as exist 

go no further back, as a rule, than the middle of 
the nineteenth century, that is to say than the accession of 
Nasiru'd-Dm Sh^h, whose reign (A.D. 1848-1896) might not 
inappropriately be called the Persian Victorian^ Era. In 
the three previous volumes of this book each historical 
chapter has been immediately followed by a chapter dealing 
with the literature of that period ; but in this volume, for 
the reason just given, it appeared unnecessary to break the 
sequence of events in this way, and to be preferable to devote 
the first part of the volume to a brief historical sketch of the 
whole period, and the second and third parts to a consider- 
ation of the literature in verse and prose, arranged according 
to categories. 

How to arrange these categories is a problem which has 
cost me a good deal of thought. Nearly all those who 
have written on Persian literature have paid an 

Excessive 

attention devoted amouut of attention which I regard as excessive 
toPersianpoetry. disproportiouate to poctry and belles-lettres^ 

and have almost entirely ignored the plainer but more 
positive fields, of history, biography, theology, philosophy 
and the ancient sciences. "“If we understand literature in the 

^ N^siru’d-Dfn, indeed, approximately means “Victor” or “ Defender 
of the Faith.” 
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narrower sense as denoting those writings only, whether 
poetry or prose, which have artistic form, there is, no doubt, 
some justification for this view; but not if we take it in the 
wider sense of the manifestation in writing of a nation’s 
mind and intellectual activities. Still, in deference to the 
prevalent view, we may begin this general survey of the 
recent literature of Persia with some consideration of its 
poetry. 

Here we have to distinguish some half-dozen categories 
of verse, namely (i) the classical poetry; (2) occasional 
or topical verse; (3) religious and devotional 
Srshn versi verse, from the formal marthiyas, or threnodies, 
of great poets like Muhtasham of Kdshdn to the 
simple popular poems on the sufferings of the Imdms recited 
at the Ta^jsiyas, or mournings, of the month of Muharram ; 
(4) the scanty but sometimes very spirited verses composed 
by the Babis since about 1850, which should be regarded 
as a special subdivision of the class last mentioned'; (5) the 
ballads or tasnifs sung by professional minstrels, of which 
it is hard to trace the origin or antiquity ; (6) the quite 
modern political verse which has arisen since the Revolution 
of 1906, and which I have already discussed in some detail 
in another workh In this chapter I shall deal chiefly with 
the religious verse, leaving the consideration of the secular 
poetry to the two succeeding chapters. 

(i) The Classical Poetry, 

Alike in . form and matter the classical poetry of Persia 
has been stereotyped for at least five or six centuries, so 
that, except for such references to events or 
^?ckssk7t^e. persons as may indicate the date of composition, 
it is hardly possible, after reading a qasida 
(elegy), ghazal (ode), or ruhdH (quatrain), to guess whether 
it was composed by a contemporary of Jimf (d. A.H, 1492) 
^ The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia (Cdmbridge, 1914). 
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or by some quite recent poet, such as Qa’ani. Of the ex- 
tremely conventional character of this poetry I have spoken 
in a previous volume^, and of Ibn Khaldun's doctrine “that 
the Art of composing in verse or prose is concerned only 
with words, not with ideas.” Hence, even in the most 
recent poetry of this type, we very seldom find any allusion 
to such modern inventions as tea-drinking, tobacco-smoking, 
railways, telegraphs or newspapers^; indeed several of the 
greatest modern poets, such as Qa’dnf, Dawarf and the like, 
have chiefly shown their originality by reviving certain 
forms of verse like the musammap which had fallen into 
disuse since the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Perhaps the statement with which the above paragraph 
opens is too sweeping and requires some qualification, for 
■ ... in some of the later Persian poets Indian and 

Literary criticism . . ' * 

neglected by the Turkish critics do profess to discover a certain 
originality (tdza-giZ'i) marking an epoch in the 
development of the art, and the rise of a new school. The 
Persians themselves are not addicted to literary criticism ; 
perhaps because, just as people only discuss their health 
when they are beginning to lose it, so those only indulge 
in meticulous literary criticism who are no longer able, or 
have never been able, to produce good literature. According 
to Gibb^, Jdmf and Mir 'AH Shi'r NawA'f, ‘Urfi of Shi'rdz 
(d. 999/1 S90-1) and the Indian Faydf (Feyzf, d. 1004/1595- 
6), and lastly Sd'ib of Isfahan (d. 1080/1669-70) were suc- 
cessively the chief foreign influences on the development of 
Ottoman Turkish poetry, and a great deal has been written 
about them by the Turkish critics. The best and fullest 


^ Lit. Hist, of Persia.^ zY, pp. 83-9. 

2 Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. iv, p. 4. Such allusions 
will, however, be found in the poem by Na'fm quoted in the latter part 
of this chapter, though in p'eneral it follows the orthodox qasida form. 
^ Lit. Hist, of Persia^ zV, pp. 41-2. 

^ History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. iii, pp. 247-48. 
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critical estimate of the leading Persian poets from the earliest 
times down to the latter part of the seventeenth century is, 
however, so far as I can judge, a work written (most un- 
fortunately) in the Urdii or Hindustani' language, the 
Shi‘ru’l-Ajam (“ Poetry of the Persians ”) of that eminent 
scholar Shiblf Nu'manf. The third volume of this work, 
composed in 1324-5/1906-7, deals with seven Persian poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of our era, namely 
Fighdni (d. 925/1519), Faydi (d. 1004/1595-6), ‘Urff (d. 999/ 
1590-1), Nazfri (d. 1021/1612-3), 'Talib-i-Amulf (d. 1036/ 
1626-7), Sa’ib (d. 1080/1669-1670), and Abii "ralib Kalfm 
(d. 1061/1651). All these were Persians, attracted to India 
by the' liberal patronage of the Moghul Court, except I'aydf, 
whom Shibli regards as the only Indian poet except Amir 
Khusraw who could produce Persian verse which might pass 
for that of a born Persian. ‘Urff and Sd’ib were the most 
notable of these seven, but even they enjoy a greater repute 
in India and Turkey than in their own countryh The 
explanation of this fact offered by some Persians of my 
acquaintance is that they are easily understood and there- 
fore popular with foreigners, who often find the more subtle 
poetry admired in Persia beyond their powers of compre- 
hension. I must confess with shame that in this case my 
taste agrees with the foreigners, and that I find Sd’ib 
especially attractive, both on account of his simplicity of 
style and his skill in the figures entitled husn-i-ta‘lU or 
“ poetical aetiology,” and irsdlu’ l-mathal or “ proverbial com- 
mission^.” Nearly forty years ago (in 1885) I read through 
the Persian portion of that volume of the great trilingual 
anthology entitled Khardhdt^ which deals with the lyrical 

' Ri^i-quli Khdn explicitly says of both of them that their style is 
not approved by modern Persians, 

^ See Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. i, pp. 113-14. 

® Compiled by Ziyd (Diyd) Pasha, and published in three volumes 
at Constantinople in 1291-2/1874-5, 
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verse of the Arabs, Turks and Persians, both odes and 
isolated verses, and copied into a note-book which now lies 
before me those which pleased me most, irrespective of 
authorship ; and, though many of the 443 fragments and 
isolated verses which I selected are anonymous, more than 
one-tenth of the total (45) are by Sa’ib. 

India, at all events, thanks to the generous patronage of 
Humayiin, Akbar, and their successors down to that gloomy 
zealot Awrangzib, and of their great nobles, such 

Attraction of ^ r -T i , 

India to Persian as Bayram Khan-Khanan and his son ^Abdur- 
eariferMoghJ Rahfm, wlio succeeded to the title after his 
Emperors. father’s assassination about A.D. 1561, continued 
during the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to attract a great number of the most talented 
Persian poets, who found there an appreciation which was 
withheld from them in their own country. Badd’iini^ enu- 
merates about one hundred and seventy, most of whom 
were of Persian descent though some of them were born in 
India. Shiblf^ gives a list of fifty-one who came to India 
from Persia in Akbar’s time and were received at court, 
and a long list is also given by Sprenger®. Shibli quotes 
numerous verses showing how widely diffused amongst 
Persian poets was the desire to try their fortune in 
Indian 

Thus Sd’ib says : 




* 


“There is no head wherein desire for thee danceth not, 

Even as the determination to visit India is in every heart.” 


^ Muntakhabu^t-Tawdrikh (Calcutta, 1869), vol. iii, pp. 170-390. 
2 Shi’‘ruH-^Ajam^ voL iii, p. 5- 

^ Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oude^ vol. i, pp. 55-65. 
^ Shi^rdL^Ajam, vol. iii, p. 10. 
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And Abii Tdlib Kalim says : 

Cy^j Cy-^j 3 

* ^3J^ ObtiW 

jj o^-**®* o!i 03*^3 

j*"^ 

am the captive of India, and I regret this misplaced journey : 
Whither can the feather-flutterings of the dying- bird^ convey it? 
Kalim goes lamenting to Persia [dragged thither] by the eagerness 
of his fellow-travellers, 

Like the camel-bell which traverses the stage on the feet of others. 
Through longing for India I turn my regretful eyes backwards in 
such fashion 

That, even if I set my face to the road, I do not see what confronts 
me.” 

So also ‘Ali-quH Salim says : 

* ^toL/ 

There exist not in Persia the means of acquiring perfection : 
Henna does not develop its colour until it comes to India.” 


The Persian dervish-poet Rasmf, commemorating the 
Khan-Khdnan’s liberal patronage of poets, says®: 

^ La.«M|| j JjJskJ 

^J3^J J ^3^ lS3J 3^ 


1 When a Muslim kills a bird for food by cutting its throat, he must 
pronounce the formula BismiHldh (‘‘In the Name of God”) over it 
Such a bird, in its dying struggles on the ground, is called Murgh4- 
Bismily ox Nim-bismiL 
® SM'‘ruH-^Ajamy vol. iii, p. 13 . 
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cuy 3^ j 

A iAm .5 t 

^ Iw t^jC tjjio** 3 

CaajI dJi.AAJj 

ii * »>»iJ t ^||l|»iMfci"lJ^k«iC ^k«IW*IMIlAii|lli fO 

^J3ji O**^ cJ-^ jS-^ 03"*^ 

^ jStti 

‘j.iaj ^J.At j^lAjt;.aL ^3^ d,ka JZ J 

W^IaO»» ^ 0*NA>t,,X^ 

A 

>3^ L53-^.^ 


‘ uW \^^k£=> 3 ^^3«» 

‘ajl^ j^t juwj ^ 3^ CXe»j j 

Hi 

*j,afji^ CU-o^ J LSi^ 

“Through auspicious praise of thee the fame of the perfection of that 
subtle singer of Shiriz^ reached from the East to Rdm®. 

In praising thee he became conversant with a new style, like the fair 
face which gains adornment from the tire-woman. 

By the grace {fay if) of thy name Faydf, like [his predecessor] 
Khusraw^, annexed the Seven Climes from end to end with the 
Indian sword. 

By gathering crumbs from thy table Nazfrf the poet hath attained a 
rank such that other poets 

Compose such elegies in his praise that blood drips in envy from the 
heart of the singer. 

Men of discernment carry as a gift to Khurdsdn, like the collyrium 
of Isfahan, copies of Shakfbfs verses. 

By praising thee ^Jaydtf found fresh life {haydf) ', yea, the substance 
must needs strengthen the nature of the accident. 

• 1 Le, ‘Urff, as ShibH notes. ^ Le. Turkey. See above, p. 80, n. 5. 

® Cf. p. 164 supra. 
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How can I tell the tale of Nawh' and Kufwf, since by their praise of 
thee they will live until the Resurrection Dawn? 

Such measure of thy favour accrued to Naw‘f as Amh* Mu^izzC re- 
ceived from the favour of Sanjar.” 

These poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
produced what the late Professor Ethd has happily termed 
the Indian summer ” of Persian poetry, and they had of 
course a host of Indian imitators and successors so long as 
Persian continued to be the polite language of India. 1 hese 
last, who were at best skilful manipulators of a foreign idiom, 
I do not propose to notice ; and even of the genuine Persian 
poets, whether sojourners in India or residents in their own 
country, only a limited number of the most eminent can 
be discussed in these pages. The eighteenth 

The eighteenth ^ i i 

century a barren ceiitury of our era, especially the troubled period 
period. intervening between the fall of the Safawf and 

the rise of the Qajdr dynasties (a.D. 1722-1795), was the 
poorest in literary achievement ; after that there is a notable 
revival, and several poets of the nineteenth century, Qd’<inf, 
Yaghma, Furdghf and Wisdl and his fair^ily, can challenge 
comparison with any save the very greatest of their pre- 
decessors. 

(2) Occasional or Topical Verse, 

Some of the most interesting pieces of poetry are those 
composed, not necessarily by professional poets, for some 
Examples of special purpose or some particular occasion, 
occasional or These are not so often to be found in the 

topical verse. i 7 ^ ^ 

regular dtwans of verse as m the pages of con- 
temporary histories. The following from the unpublished 
Ahsamit-Tawdrikh may serve as specimens. 

In the year 9 di/iSS 3~4 died three Indian kings, Mah- 
mhd III of Gujerdt, Isldm Shdh son of Shir Shdh the Afghdn 
of Dihlf, and Nizdmul-Mulk of the Deccan. This coin- 
cidence, with the date, is commemorated in the following 
verses : 
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* 

‘> 5 -J J^ 

^ 

JJ 

^ >3^ w^lo 

‘ s£U.^t ^IJaJ J^.^1 ^--w 

Oj^5 ^-o J 

‘A 5 “^ obj~~“'^ Jbi l 5 — ’>^-*-* 

‘‘In one year the [fatal] conjunction came to three princes by whose 
justice India was the Abode of Security. 

One was Mahmdd^, t*he monarch of Gujerdt, who was youthful as 
his own fortune. 

The second was Isldm Shdh^, King of Pihli, who was in India the 
lord of a fortunate conjunction. 

The third was the Nizdmu’l-Mulk®-i-Bahrf, who ruled in royal state 
in the kingdom of the Deccan. 

Why dost thou ask of me the date of the death of these three Kings? 
It was ‘the decline of the kings’ Jbj = 960 -” 

The following verses by Mawldna Qasim commemorate 
the death of Humdyiin in the succeeding year (962/ 1 5 54-S) : 

‘3b jjl 03^ ^^0*^ 

‘3U J.-J CU-^ ‘dl^U 3^1 j 

dL.^i3l-j ‘3j ^,^15 jjt ^jsi 

“Humdydn, king of the realm of the Ideal, none can recall a monarch 
like him : 

1 See S. Lan e-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties^ P- 3 i 3 * 

2 Ihid,y pp. 300 and 303. 

® Ibid,^ p. 320. I doubt if Ba^ri is a correct reading: it should per- 
haps be Burhdn^ the proper name of the second of the Nizdm Shdhs 
of Ahmadnagar, who reigned from 914 to 961 a.h. (x 508-15 53 a.d.). 
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Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace; precious life departed 
• from him on the winds. . 

Qdsim^ thus ciphered the date of his death*: ‘’King Humdyun fell 
from the roof\^’ 


The next piece, denouncing the people of Qazwfn, is by 
the poet Hayratf, who died from a fall at Kaslidn in 961/ 

1553-4: 

ju>i ^3! 

OidjL; O'"*— ^ O^"^ 

U O:^^ oU Oju> Ulw^b 

‘jtj ^ ^ j djJl^ 

jl JJ O't’^ AZ*«-J Ow> JUii^Lw« 

^jUr> O*'^ C-vw3 3J 0>^ 

A-w AX«*^ CUw 3 CU*^ 

‘^yt O'j 

O^^ 

>"A ^ J djujiji aZA£> 

jty 3 ^ J ^ j^b'J ^ 

Otjl oy^* (jf! U^ 

dl^ W L5-^b 

^ ‘0’>^ I^U. j;5 jiU y ^Ic Js$ 


* My text has ^^dkz, which I have ventured to emend to Qdszm. 
For the particulars of Humdydn’s death, see Erskine’s Jlisiozy of India 
under the first two sovereigns of the House of Taimdr, Baber and 
Humdyun (London, 1854), vol. ii, pp. 537-8. The chronogram is un- 
usually natural, simple and appropriate. 
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^ ^I.U%Xa5 

^ JU 


^ J^ t,5*-4*^ d,Ckj 

‘jh jbii ^ Vi 1.^1 II***"^ -^C ^III.V.-IIIIUI* 


‘‘The time has come when the pivotless sphere, like the earth, should 
rest under thy shadow, O Shadow of God ! 

0 King ! It is a period of -nine months that this helpless one hath 

remained in Qazwm ruined, weary, wounded and wretched. 

1 found the practices of the Sunnis in humble and noble alike : I saw 

the signs of schism in small and great ; 

Poor and rich’ with washed feet at the Tombs : hands clasped in the 
mosques to right and to left 

In the time of a King like thee to clasp the hands in prayer is an 
underhand action, O King of lofty lineage ! 

The Judge of this Kingdom is of the race of Khdlid ibnu’l-Walid; 
the Mufti of this city is the son of the worthless Sa‘id. 

By the sword of the victorious King the brother, father, friend, 
kinsman and family of both have been slain together. 

Say thyself, O wise King, whether now this group are the propa- 
gandists of the enemy, or the clients of the victorious King. 

If there cannot be a public massacre one might [at least contrive] 
a private massacre for the special satisfaction of the Divine 
Majesty. 

These are not subjects whose slaughter would cause a reduction of 
the revenue or would check the spending power of the country; 

Nay, rather each one of them consumes a quantity of the wealth of 
the exchequer, for they are all fief-holders and pensioners.” 

The worst of these “ occasional verses is that we seldom 
know enough of the circumstances under which they were 
composed to enable us fully to understand all the allusions 
contained in them. What, for example, had the people of 
Qazwin done to the author of the above verses to arouse in 
him such bitter anger ? Who were the Qadf and the Muftf 
whom he particularly denounces? How did their relatives 
•come to be slain by the King, and of what enemy were 
they the propagandists ? The fact that we do not know at 
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what date the verses were composed, and whether in the 
reign of Shdh Tahmdsp or of his father and predecessor 
Shah Isma'fl, makes it harder to discover the answers to 
these questions, but it is interesting to learn how prevalent 
were the Sunni doctrines in Qazwin at the time when they 
were written. Of course in the case of the modern topical 
verses which abounded in the newspapers of the Revo- 
lutionary Period (a.d. 1906-1911 especially) the allusions 
can be much more easily understood. 

(3) Religious and Devotional Verse. 

Of the numerous poets of the Safawi period who devoted 
their talents to the celebration of the virtues and sufferings 

of the Imims, Muhtasham of Kdshdn (died 996/ 

Religious poetry * ^ ' 

of Muhtasham 1588) is the most eminent. In his youth he wrote 

and his imitators. , t 

erotic verse, but in later hie he seems to have 
consecrated his genius almost entirely to the service of 
religion. Ridd-quH Khan in his Majma^u' l-Fusakd (voL ii, 
pp. 36-8) gives specimens of both styles, of which we are 
here concerned only with the second. The author of the 
Tdrikh-i-Alam-drd-yi-Ahbdsi'^ in his account of the chief 
poets of Shah Tahmdsp's reign states that though in earlier 
^ ■ life that king enjoyed and cultivated the society 

the Safawi kings of poets, in his later years his increasing austerity 
to panegyric. deference to the views of the theologians 

led him to regard them with disfavour as latitudinarians 
{wasi'dl-mashrai\ so that when Muhtasham, hoping for a 
suitable reward, sent him two eloquent panegyrics, one in 
his praise and the other in praise of the Princess Parf-Khiin 
Khdnum, he received nothing, the Shih remarking that 
poetry written in praise, of kings and princes was sure to 
consist largely of lies and exaggerations, according to the 

^ Ff. 1 38^“! 39^ of my MS. marked H. 13. Unfortunately this very 
important history has never been published. 
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well-known Arabic saying, “ The best poetry is that which 
contains most falsehoods,*' but that, since it was impossible 
to exaggerate the virtues of the Prophet and the Imams, 
the poet could safely exert his talents to the full, and in 
addition would have the satisfaction of looking for a heavenly 
instead of an earthly reward. Thereupon Muhtasham com- 
posed his celebrated haft-band^ or poem of seven-verse 
strophes, in praise of the Imdms, and this time was duly 
and amply rewarded, whereupon many other poets followed 
his example, so that in a comparatively short time some 
fifty or sixty such haft-bands were produced. This poem is 
cited in most of the anthologies which include Muhtashamj 
but most fully in the Khardbdt^ of Diyd (Ziyd) Pasha 
(vol. ii, pp. 197-200). In this fullest form it comprises 
twelve strophes each consisting of seven verses, and each 
concluding with an additional verse in a different rhyme, 
thus comprising in all ninety-six verses. The language is 
extraordinarily simple and direct, devoid of those rhetorical 
artifices and verbal conceits which many Europeans find so 
irritating, and shows true pathos and religious feeling. I 
wish that space were available to quote the whole poem, 
the prototype of so many others of a similar character, 
but I must content myself with citing three of the twelve 
strophes (the fourth, fifth and sixth). 


Muhtasham’s ^ w 

celebrated ‘ 

Haft-hand, * 

* ^ 

^ t ^ 


^ This excellent anthology of Arabic, Persian and Turkish poetry 
was printed in three volumes in Constantinople in A.H. 1 291-2 (a.d. 
1874-5). See p. 164, n. 3 supra. 
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* t/***^^*^ *«5XiX«<0 4^31 

‘juijbJ ^ dXj^ j\ jujjul£> 

^j;Aix.a^ 0!i^ i^ij^ U^ 

* Oliai. ^.A..,o»» 

04:Jj^ Jjkt 

y!>-> 

^ w>lXj| ^1 j viXjjlJJ 

C>t^J ^ 3^ ^<U^j ^JXm^ 
ji 

*"4^1^ a.£> juw sibjjjJ 

0^%)W jl 

Ch-«J ^x-l1j Ju>LJ 

j4^ j oW-^T >j o^>-^ 

t5“-^— ’ jli "— o»' - J 3 Lj 

jJ 4«1jJu^ Jj 

o^ 03^J 0-:^* 

• J ^ 

JL*. CHt 

C>^U t-5 

‘ JtjLjJI _,i 013 jt ook 

•J!5L^ 0-0 ^ _J 
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‘ j^SJj ^3j 3* J.JL5 

^ A mXm JJ« J ^ 

^ ■'‘i,fV» ^«^«««*>> ^ j»— |>i _^^»«Mi#^«m) 

Jb!^ J,J^ 

Airlift ^ ^..jt 0 »Si>»i*> 0 

^ ,J9*^ J^ wwji 

‘^Uii- j W jt dl 

^ ^Jt*^imJ I <1>kXbJIimW ^n ul ^ 1^3^^ ^ 

‘OiJj J-U^an^ ^>a£» 

* 33*-^ <» v<rW 4? ^,3**o^ 

^ ^X>^J J 9 ^i yMOtmA 0 >««< g O^i **** ^ '^ ^ jM»m j3 

‘JUj -^3“^ ws.O».l«^ ji 

‘jU 3 j joj^ ^ O^****^ ^ 

^ <<Jl S > 1/^3^ jA L^r 

* ^^^|mwA»Am<4m«AwW ^\ 

“When they summoned mankind to the table of sorrow, they first 
issued the summons to the hierarchy of the Prophets. 

When it came to the turn of the Saints, Heaven trembled at the blow 
which they smote on the head of the Lion of God^. 

Then they kindled a fire from sparks of diamond-dust and cast it on 
IJasan^ the Chosen one. 

Then they tore up from Madfna and pitched at Karbald those 
pavilions to which even the angels were denied entrance. 

^ I.e. AH ibn Abf Tdlib, the Prophef s cousin and son-in-law and 
the first of the Twelve Imdms. 

^ ‘Alfs eldest son, the second Imdm, said to have been poisoned at 
the instigation of Mu*dwiya. 
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Many tall palm-trees from the grove of the ‘Family of the Cloak 
did the people of Kdfa fell in that plain with the axe of malice. 

Many a blow whereby the heart of Mustafd [Muhammad] was rent 
did they inflict on the thirsty throat of Murtadd ‘All’s successor^, 

While his women, with collars torn and hair unloosed, raised their 
laments to the Sanctuary of the Divine Majesty, 

And the Trusted Spirit [Gabriel] laid his head in shame on his knees> 
and the eye of the sun was darkened at the sight. 

When the blood of his thirsty throat fell on the ground, turmoil arose 
from the earth to the summit of God’s high Throne. 

The Temple of Faith came nigh to ruin through the many fractures 
inflicted on the Pillars of Religion. 

They cast to the ground his tall palm-tree^ even as the thorn-bush ; 
a deluge arose from the dust of the earth to heaven. 

The breeze carried that dust to the Prophet’s Tomb : dust arose from 
Madina to the seventh heaven. 

When tidings of this reached Jesus dwelling in the heavenly sphere, 
he forthwith plunged his garments in indigo'^ in the vat of heaven. 

Heaven was filled with murmuring when the turn to ciy out passed 
from the Prophets to the presence of the Trusted Spirit. 

Mistaken imagination fancied that this dust^ had [even] reached 
the skirts of the Creator’s glory, 

For although the Essence of the All-glorious is exempt from vexation, 
He dwells in the heart, and no heart remains unvexed. 


I am afraid that when they record the punishment of his murderer, 
they may forthwith strike the pen through the Book of Mercy. 

I am afraid that the Intercessors on the Resurrection Day may be 
ashamed, by reason of this sin, to speak of the sins of mankind. 

When the People of the House shall lay hands, on the People of 
Tyranny, the hand of God’s reproach shall come forth from its 
sleeve, 

. Alas for the moment when the House of ‘AH, with blood dripping 
from their winding- sheets, shall raise their standards from the 
dust like a flame of fire 1 


1 The Prophet, his daughter Fatima and her husband ‘AH and then- 
sons Hasan and yusayn once sheltered under one cloak, whence these 
five most holy beings are often collectively called by this title. 

2 Ix, his younger son Husayn, the third Imdm and “ Martyr of Kar- 

® stature, as in the fifth verse. 
^ The colour of mourning in Persia. ® Le, sorrow and vexation* 
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Alas for that time when the youths of that Holy House shall dash 
together their crimson shrouds on the Resurrection Plain ! 

That company, whose ranks were broken by the strife of KarbaM, 
at the Resurrection in serried ranks will break the ranks of the 
. uprisen. 

What hopes from the Lord of the Sanctuary^ can those worthless 
ones entertain who wounded with their swords the quarry ^ of 
the Sanctuary? 

Then [finally] they raise on a spear-point that Head^ from whose 
locks Gabriel washes the dust with the water of SalsabiH.” 


Whether or no this be accounted good poetry (and of 
course it loses much of its beauty in a bald prose translation 
encumbered with notes on expressions familiar 
SanSe^in”^ to every Persian though strange to a foreigner 
this class of ^ non-Muslim) it at least reveals some- 

thing of that deep emotion which the memory 
of the unforgettable tragedy of Karbala never fails to arouse 
in the breast of even the least devout and serious-minded 
Persian, It has, like the poetry of Nasir-i-Khusraw, who 
lived nearly five centuries before Muhtasham, the great 
merit of sincerity, and consequently has a claim to be 
regarded as genuine poetry which we seek in vain in the 
elaborately artificial and rhetorical compositions of many 
Persian poets who enjoy in their own country a far higher 
reputation. 

One other marthiya^ or elegy on the death , of the Imdm 
Husayn, I cannot refrain from quoting, both on account of 
the originality of its form and the generally 
irreligious character of its author, the poet 
Qd’dnf (died A.D. 1853), one of the greatest and 
the least moral of the modern poets of Persia. 


1 God or His Prophet 

2 No game or wild animal or bird may be slain within a certain 
radius of Mecca. 

2 I.e, the head of the Imdm IJusayn. 

* One of the rivers of Paradise. 


B. p. L. 
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I 

The text is taken from a 4ithographed collection of such 
poems published, without title or indication of place or date, 
in Persia, containing 220 unnumbered pages, and comprising 
fhe work of six poets, namely Wisal, Wiqar, Muhtasham, 
Qd'dni, Sabahi and Bfdil. 

^ 4£> j^U 

* <C»wJ> ‘ '1 iJLw 

jJ 4j *1 j.wlg 

S*^lXiiA di ^5 

* *1 ^ aj ^ 

‘ Ui j ^ jl *5 d£> 

Ai ^ * L5’^ ^ ipX.ayW (iXmI 

Ma»* a£» 3 ‘dj|*M 

S C-<n****£> ChI * '1 a£> 

‘Uj "dAki ji d^ ji c J 

dj '5 ^1 

‘ q d£» >jd 

^1 

.uiJLdkJ ^dX4? jl 

cu^j^ cul4 jt5;»u 

3 ^ ^ ;A£» 4^ 

‘W 1^ •AJ JU.' 
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tjLjt JUju 

‘ta 3 3jt C 0 Jj^S^ ^ jJ 

‘ ^s>iaAw J|5^ 4 jCi>t ^ 

‘ Wj*^^ ^ jj *^*^1 j*^ ^ *? <^fs> 

^ J>^ <^£9 ^1 wwt> tjfd^ ^ O wtjU j,*mJj^Jjt 

^ -5 W ^ ^^UUIjBhfct ^ ^£> U 

^ 4^ |J;1-L«U ^jojjam Q{jj U dj ^ l.^ 

^ ^3^ ^Jd? dMoJ^lj^ Saf»^J 

LS*^ ^ vli^ 

^ ^<L ^ W «wtj> dwdli<^.& ^^mm/ 

'iSLit s^ijiiwlji t^> d^ 1 ^ j^rj 

o>^ 1 ^ u^tii^ b«^j^ 

*jtaX^ ^liftJb! ^ cAAj-oA >3^ 

^^1 O'MM^ L5*^ ^ 

‘J-j^ 3^ '5^3^ d„>jLd l:^ du^ O^i 

* -xr^ ^l^BhJLjSte 3 O-^^ vO"^^ 

* dii> ^ 3 ^ ^ '^l jff* ^ 

^ ^ lA^jtw s;!:m>I ^jjpitlS 

^ ^ 0^ j jj W ^ . »^ ^ dl^ ^\ j ^ 
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“What rains down? Blood! Who? The Eye! How? Day and Night! 
Why? 

From grief! What grief? The grief of the Monarch of Karbald 1 
What was his name? Husayn! Of whose race? ‘Ah’s 1 
Who was his mother? Fdtima! Who was his grandsire? Mustafd ! , 
How was it with him? He fell a martyr I Where? In the Plain of 
Mdriya 1 

When? On the tenth of Muharram ! Secretly? No, in public 1 
Was he slain by night? No, by day ! At what time ? At noontide ! 
Was his head severed from the throat? No, from the nape of the 
neck ! 

Was he slain unthirsting? Not Did none give him to drink? They 
did ! 

Who? Shimr 1 From what source ? From the source of Death 1 
Was he an innocent martyr? Yes! Had he committed any fault? 
* No! ‘ 

What was his work? Guidance ! Who was his friend ? God! 

Who wrought this wrong? Yazfd! Who is this Yazfd? 

One of the children of Hind ! By whom ? By bastard origin 1 ^ 

Did he himself do this deed? No, he sent a letter I 
To whom? To the false son of Marj^na 1 
Was Ibn Ziyad the son of Marjdna? Yes ! 

Did he not withstand the words of Yazfd? No ! 

Did this Wretch slay Husayn with his own hand ? 

No, he despatched an army to KarbaU ! 

Who was the chief of the army? ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ! 

Did he cut down Fatima’s dear folk? No, shameless Shimr ! 

Was not the dagger ashamed to cut his throat ? 

It was ! Why then did it do so? Destiny would not excuse it ! 
Wherefore? In order that he might become an intercessor for man- 
kind ! 

What is the condition of his intercession? Lamentation and weeping 1 
Were any of his sons also slain ? Yes, two I 
Who else ? Nine brothers ! Who else ? Kinsmen I 
Had he no other son ? Yes, he had 1 Who was that ? 

1 Yazid was the son of Mu'dwiya, the rival of ‘AH and the founder 
of the Umayyad dynasty, who was the son of Abd Sufydn and Hind 
the liver-eater The term “ bastard orig^in 

should refer to Ibn Ziydd, not to Yazfd. See the KUdbuH-Fakhri, ed. 
Ahlwardt, pp. 133*5. 
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‘The Worshipper^ {Sajjdd )'^ ! How fared he? Overwhelmed with 
grief and sorrow ! • 

Did he remain at his father’s Karbald? No, he went to Syria I 

In glory and honour? No, in abasement and distress I 

Alone? No, with the women of the household! What were their 
names ? 

Zaynab, Sakma, Fdtima, and poor portionless Kulthum ! 

Had he garments on his body ? Yea, the dust of the road ! 

Had he a turban on his head ? Yea, the staves of the wicked ones ! 

Was he sick? Yes ! What medicine had he? The tears of his eyes! 

What was his food after medicine ? His food was heart’s blood 1 

Did any bear him company? Yes, the fatherless children! 

Who else was there ? The fever which never left him ! 

What was left of the women’s ornaments ? Two things, 

The collar of tyranny on their necks, and the anklet of grief on their 
feet ! 

Would a pagan {gabr) practise such cruelty? No! A Magian or a 
Jew? No! 

A Hindoo? No ! An idolater? No! Alas for this harshness ! 

Is Qd’ani capable of such verses ? Yes ! 

What seeks he? Mercy! From whom? From God! When? In the 
ranks of recompense !” 

Besides these mardthi (singular martkiya)^ or threnodies 
of- the classical type, the contemplation of the sufferings 
and misfortunes of the Imams has inspired a 
^li^ous p^'oSry. copious literature, both in verse and prose, of 
a more popular kind. The mourning proper to 
the month of Muharram finds expression not only in the 
actual dramatic representations of this cycle of tragedies, of 
which there are at least forty (a few of which, however, are 
connected with prophets and holy men antecedent to IsUm), 
but in recitations of these melancholy events known as 
Rawda \RawzdyKhwdni, These latter are said to derive 
this name from one of the earliest and best-known books 
of this kind, Xhit Rawdatu \Rawzattd^sh-Shuhadd (‘‘Garden 

^ ‘All ibn Husayn, commonly called Zayndl-^ Abidin (‘Hhe Ornament 
of the Worshippers ”), who, on the death of his father at Karbala, 
succeeded him as the Fourth Imdm. 
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of the Martyrs '’) of Husayn W«i‘iz-i-Kashifi\ so that these 
functions are called “i?^z£/f<3-readings/’ whether the readings 
be taken from this or from some similar work, such as the 
Tiifdrm! UBukd (“Deluge of Weeping’’) or the Asrdriish- 
Shahddat (“Mysteries of Martyrdom”). Such entertain- 
ments are commonly given in the month of Muharram by 
rich notables, nobles, statesmen or merchants, who provide 
an adequate number of professional rhapsodists or reciters 
of this class, called Rawza-Khwdns, and a more or less 
sumptuous supper to follow. I possess a copy of a curious 
, . ^ little poem entitled Kitdbtd s-S74fra V/ dhammi- 

'r-Riyd (“the Book of the Table, censuring 
hypocrisy”)® in which the ostentation of the 
host and the greed of the guests is satirized with some 
pungency. The following lines describe how the word is 
passed round as to whose entertainment is likely to prove 
most satisfactory to the guests : 


Muharram 

mournings. 


*0^ 3 ^ 

^ du.«<0,.i.i. Jb V — 5 

* 4,n»«A jKwkM.5C.iJ dwjwJ 


* jL.th'wwjik^ 

tJ K iX iwj^iwO 

jju 

^ He died in 910/1504-5. See my Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion^ pp. 441 and 503-4. 

® The author’s name is given as TurM of Shfrdz, and the little book 
(48 pp.) was lithographed at Bombay in 1309/1891-2, 


I P - 
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Vkl 

‘ fjhj 3 «3^ 

^ V«ipfi»A«iaiJ ^J^Jmm9 t jk J d ,m,0,Jh 

‘ C—w^-j ^X-wt ^ J 

* W » Si wi>» ^ j 5 ^^^jSLj^JShwjj^ -> 1 ;^ W** 3 

>t J 

^33 C^3J 3*"*^ ^aXwM/ ^I||,^& 

‘cb 

* ^!j***^ L>*X !att '» »o dj^ Cj"rJ^ o»«»^ 

oIj 

J 

‘ c£i^ 

l£>-!>-^ *>-!“» 3 V 

^ 3^ 'I 11 :^ 1 .l > t 

‘ v3^>*^ *^33 C>^ 3^ ^ 3 3**^^ 

‘^3 J> |J>, nI ,^. J^ J 

■ U^ 3jlJj ,^*V 3 «^» 

jU'g .J> <i£» 

J jj--Jt ^^L£i33*^ x>S^ ■ ^ 


' i 


)>' 


ip 
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J' ijW O^jl 

tA«A 

‘j3 ^ kS 3 j' Ji JhL; 

iJ'-^ jJap 

‘u^_^ ^T l_ai-ir ji ^ -f 

‘'-6-^ ^ >0!^ j J":- "i< 

^_j-ILe ,_5-jLj CU-wl«ji^_^ 

lS;>^ jA j 

‘c^l Jl ^ 

^C«) <*^Jj\s^ jLijji a£> 


jI j_£sI 3 tjl~. fr> tjlj 

‘C~-l IjjjljT t5Ljji <t^ 

‘O'v^u^ J j» ^ j 

'OlvA-l J Jl ^ J 

‘f*j j wi>- J tjb 4 *a 

'>• >9- Ot^l J J.AS 

‘c«,v4 i_^ 

.... ^ c«' obv >«. 

‘‘""“"iTen^rweT ' """" " * 

“’‘CS° ”£,“"""* '“ »““>'“ "-> “■ “ - 
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All wear black for Fdtima’s darling ^ 

Establish houses of mourning and make lament for the King of 

KarbaU^. 

In every comer they prepare a feast and arrange a pleasant assembly; 

They carpet court*yard and chamber, they bedeck with inscriptions 
arch and alcove ; 

They spread fair carpets, they set out graceful furnishings ; 

A host of gluttonous men, all beside themselves and intoxicated with 
the cup of greed, 

On whom greed has produced such an effect that, like the stamp on 
the gold % 

It has set its mark on their foreheads, make enquiry about such 
assemblies. 

One of them says, ‘ O comrades, well-approved friends, versed in 
affairs, 

^I.and Hdjji ‘Abbds went yesterday to the entertainment of that 
green-grocer fellow. 

‘ In that modest entertainment there was nothing but tea and coffee, 

^ And we saw no one there except the host and one or two rawza- 
khwdns^, 

‘To sit in such an assembly is not meet, for without sugar and tea 
it has no charm. 

‘ God is not pleased with that servant in whose entertainment is 
neitlier sherbet nor sugar. 

‘ But, by Him who gives men and jinn their daily bread, in such- 
and-such a place is an entertainment worthy of kings, 

^ A wonderfully pleasant and comfortable entertainment, which, 1 am 
sure, is devoid of hypocrisy. 

‘There is white tea and sugar-loaf of Yazd in place of sugar, 

‘ And crystal galydns with flexible tubes, at the gargle of which the 
heart rejoices. 

‘ The fragrance of their tobacco spreads for miles, and the fire gleams 
on their. heads like [the star] Canopus, 

‘No water will be drunk there, but draughts of lemon, sugar and ‘ 
snow. 

^ I.e. her son the Imdm Husayn. Jigar-gdsha (lit. “corner of the 
liver”) is an expression very similar to the Irish cuifte mo Cpoi*6e. 

2 Again Husayn, “ the martyr of Karbald.” 

5 Le. its trace is ineffaceably stamped upon them. 

^ The professional reciters or rhapsodists employed on these occa- 
sions. 
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‘ One of the rechers is Mini Kiishf, who, they say, is the chief of 
rawm-khwdns, 

‘ Another of them is the rhapsoclist of Rasht, who is like a boat in 
the ocean of song. 

/From Kirm^n, Yazd and Kirmdnshdh, from Shfnlz, Shushtar and 
Isfeh^n, 

‘All are skilled musicians of melodious and charming voices : they 
;:are like the kernel and others like the shell. 

‘In truth it is a wonderful entertainment, devoid of hypocrisy : by 
your life it is right to attend it ! ’ 

When the friends hear this speech with one accord they assemble 
at that banquet” 

On the whole, however, the emotion eYoked by these 
Muharram mournings, whether dramatic representations 
European testi- recitations, Is deep and genuine, and even 
mony to the true foreigners and non-Muslims confess themselves 

pathos of the rr i i 

Muharram attected by them. “ If the success of a drama, 
mournings. Lcwis Felly in the Preface to his trans- 

lation of thirty-seven scenes from the Ta‘ziyas'^^ “is to be 
measured by the effects which it produces upon the people 
for whom it is composed, or upon the audiences before 
whom it is represented, no play has ever surpassed the 
tragedy known in the Mussulman world as that of Hasan 
and Husain. Mr Matthew Arnold, in his ‘ Essays on Criti- 
cism,’ elegantly sketches the story and effects of this ‘Persian 
Passion Play,’ while Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive has 
encircled the ‘ Mystery ’ with a halo of immortality.” Even 
the critical and sceptical Gibbon says” : “ In a distant age 
trad climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosein will 
awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader.” Sayyidu’sh- 
Shuhadd (“the Chief of the Martyrs”) the Persians call 
their favourite hero, who is, indeed, in their eyes more even 
tKa,n this, since his intercession will be accepted by God 
for his sinful followers even when the intercession of the 

1 The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain (2 vols., London, 1879). 

■ * Professor J, B. Bury’s edition of the Decline and Fall in seven 
volumes (Londpn, 1898), vol. V, p. 391. 
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Prophet has failed. Go thou,” says the latter to him on 
the Resurrection Day, '' and deliver from the flames every 
one who has in his life-time shed but a single tear for thee, 
every one who has in any way helped thee, every one who 
has performed a pilgrimage to thy shrine, or mourned for 
thee, and every one who has written tragic verse for thee 
Bear each and ail with thee to Paradise To the Persian 
Shfa, therefore, Husayn occupies the same position that 
Jesus Christ does to the devout Christian, notwithstanding 
the fact that the doctrine of the Atonement is 

Persian doctrine 

of the Atone- Utterly foreign to the original spirit of Islam. 

To us no Persian verse could well appear more 
exaggerated in its deification of a human being than this^ : 

Ixr:! I j ijkj t t 

‘ ^ 

‘*Men say Thou art God, and I am moved to anger : raise the veil, 
and submit no longer to the shame of Godhead 1 ” 

But I am not sure whether the following verse, ascribed 
to the Bdbf poet NabiP, would not more greatly shock the 
Persian Shf a : 

‘ X jg 

“O witnesses of^y aspect of fire, haste ye towards my home ; 

Make head and life my offering, for I am the Monarch of KarbaU !” 

^ Sir Lewis Felly’s Miracle Play^ vol. ii, p. 347. 

2 By an Azalf controversialist it is said to have been written of 
Bahd’u’lldh by one of his followers, but I have been told that it, or a 
very similar verse, was really composed in honour of Husayn. 

^ NaUl is a Bdbf substitute for Muhammad^ the numerical values of 
both names being equivalent to 92. The poet Nabfl at one time after 
the Bdb’s death advanced a claim on his own behalf, and the verse 
here cited appears to have been composed at this period. Later he 
became one of the most devoted adherents of Bahd’u’lldh, on whose 
death in 1892 he drowned himself at Akkd. . 
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It would be an interesting study, but beyond the capacity 
of this volume, to trace the growth of the Husayn-Legend 
from its comparatively meagre historical basis, 
given by Tabari and the earlier Arab his- 
torians, to the elaborate romance into which it 
has finally developed in the ta'sifas and rawsa^kfmdns- 
But the romantic element appears early, even in the narra- 
tive of Abii Mikhnaf Liit ibn Yahya, who flourished in the 
first half of -the second century of the hijra (circd A.D.7So)^ 
and it has even been suggested that Husayn has been 
indued with the attributes of some far more ancient proto- 
type like Adonis. At any rate no one at the present day 
can see anything more like the performances of the priests 
of Baal than the ghastly ceremonies of the 
ceiXS^'of 'AsMrd or Rdz-i-Qatl which take place on the 
of Muharram (the anniversary of HusayiPs 
death at Karbald) wherever there is a consider- 
able Persian colony, but especially, of course, in Persia itself. 

Certain episodes in the Husayn-Legend would almost^ 
seem to indicate an unconscious sense of solidarity with the 
Christians on the part of the Shf a Persians arising from their 
participation in the doctrine of the Atonement The best- 
known example of this is the conversion and martyrdom of 
the '^Firangx ambassador^' at the Court of Yazfd®, a very 
favourite scene in the ta'zij/aSy and considered especially 
appropriate when European visitors are included in the 
audience. Another instance occurs in the Asrdru'sA-SJia- 
hddat, or “Mysteries of Martyrdom/' of Ismail Khdn 
“ Sarbdz^/V when Ibn Sa‘d invites certain Christians to aid 

^ See Wiistenfeld’s Die GescMchtschreiber der Arakr^ No. 19 (pp. 
5"^), and his translation of this work tinder the title of Der Tod des 
Husein hett ^ AH und die Rache: ein histoTischer Rootuu OMS diM 
Arabzsckn {Gottingen^ 

^ See Pelly^s Miracle Play^ vol. ii, pp. 222-340. 

2 Lithographed with crude illustrations at Tihrdn in 1 274/1 S57*^S8. 
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him in killing the Imam Husayn, but when the eyes of 
their leader fell upon him — 

J 

^ >£XXi^s> j\ ^JLsu 

‘ CH^ 

, M » » ■f ^ 

33 -^ J53-{«^ 'fcXdi* jJ> 

^ lAj- ^ A— 

“He saw Karbald as the Throne of Divine Majesty, he saw that 
Throne wet with God’s blood 

By the pen of imagination an impression grew in his heart, ‘ Surely 
this is God in such glory and splendour ! 

‘ If he be not God, then surely he is Jesus, the Sun of the Throne of 
our Faith.’” 

Thereupon, being convinced of the truth of Islam and the 
sanctity of Husayn — 

OW>^ ^3-0*^ OW- J 

“ With a hundred frenzied enthusiasms he sought permission to en- 
gage in the battle, and departed to offer his life as a sacrifice for 
Husayn.” 

Since, however, we also find stories of the conversion of 
an Indian king (presumably a pagan) and even of a lion,, 
the object may be to emphasize the cruelty and hard- 
heartedness of the professing Muslims who compassed the 
death of Husayn and his fellow-martyrs by depicting the 
sympathy evoked by their sufferings even in the hearts of 
unbelievers and savage animals. 

The librettos giving the words actually spoken by the 

^ This expression in the mouth of a professing Muslim is extra- 
ordinary. 
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actors in the ta'ziyas are not often met with, though litho- 
graphed copies exist, of which,' by the kindness 
^pSdon^pkys.” the late George Grahame, formerly 

Consul in different parts of Persia, I possess 
half a dozen. As an example of their style I shall here 
cite a passage from the ‘‘Martyrdom of Hurr ibn Yazid ar- 
Riyahi'V’ wherein an ArabTrom Kiifa brings to the Imdm 
Husayn the news of the execution of his cousin Muslim ibn' 
‘Aqil. 

vO**^^*-*^ t-AwiW J 

jlj ^,9^^ jl 3 j\ 

if-i ^3J ) 

‘CUwl J.m^ 

t3> di-£> 

d£s> 

‘ bijj C U4**.j b 

‘ jti >3r^^ 

* Ja! aJ^£s* j 

^ 6 

‘j3J^ L^l 3*^ Cfi3>^ 

3 ^ l«-oJ Ob*ri ♦ 

A-old ^ (^Lot) 

Jl^A^AA {i^J^ ikmSt^mSL^ -^33 

1 This constitutes a . separate scene in Sir L. Telly’s Miracle Plays, 
vol. i, pp. 171-189. . 
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^ iasAnAaMW t ^ (JkuKii) I 

*» ® ■* 

‘ j.Jt j 3J ^5Cl» 

idiij) J ^ ^ 

‘ CU->£ttaX.<>9 slUJl-ft*' jt ^,. A . , , 0 (^J^) 

‘o-jO ^ c — L- sT Lj^ 

^IJau-l-w 3 j— ^ 

sll^l J 3 J^ 

^ c*wl L>*^^ 

J^>-^ 

‘i>j^ jtjl— J 3 A_fc3_£» 3 -a — j | 

^C>-^ OW-^ ^0-A-***-^ CaJI-»* j\ w^ (^tot) 

teXw vIJ!>^ Aj^iS:^ 

JL^St (^rd;*^) 

(^Ul) 

>i X -«^»^ O*"^ y£AMiA-*o ^ f^ L,^ jf i nW (^rO^} 

* ^^^■w<i>ii.>»ii » ia ^ ^•^■00 (l>6^1) 

‘d^L.;-5 *x-Jjy (vj^) 

‘^lj«wl (^^0 

‘j\jL.j J ‘ ( Vj^) 

A—Jb ws-.iL.ah* ^t j^SCmJ (^L>l) 

Lo " ' " ^*'***' ^jLioi-yina ^^L«s*®»f ^||^■■■i}t J ^— >i^i-w (s»»^j^) 

■ ‘>j£9 0^3^ a£> (^Ut) 

* StJ mmS > t«X.j[^ W>jt.|fc* CJ^ j J"^ i'^J^) 
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' X — «■<> ^ L— j jl ^1^3 

J t f ) 

<2»! ^1 d^— .w 4 «" -i ^rv 


How the Arab comes from Ktlfa bringing netas of the 
martyrdom of Muslim ibn 'AqiL 

{Arab) ‘I whom thou seest coming with an hundred passionate 
strains 

Am the hoopoe coming from Sheba into the presence of 
Solomon. 

I come from Kiifa, having tidings of poor Muslim, 

I come enlarging the spirit like the morning breeze. 

In my head is a longing to meet the son of Fdtima^, 

I come as the remedy for the pain of a wounded heart’ 

qAbbds) ‘ To this gate, of whose pavilion the dust is camphor 

And collyrium for the angels’ eyes, and its servants the 
Hiiris K 

By God, this gate is the qibla^ of all faithful folk, 

And a house of healing to those stricken with sorrow ! ’ 

{Arab) ‘My salutation to thee, O exemplar of mankind ; 

I come from. Kdfa, O leader of the people of Paradise I 
For God’s sake whither goest thou, O my lord? 

Explain to me [I conjure thee] by the God of Jinn and men !’ 

{The Imdm) ^ And on thee [be my salutation], 0 messenger of comely 
face ! 

Even now I am going to Khfa in an agitated condition. 
They have written to me letters of longing : 

Heaven draws my reins towards the land of ‘Irdq. 

Tell me, therefore, if thou hast news of Muslim : 

Has any one in Kdfa loyally aided him ? ’ 

^ I.e. the Imdm Husayn, son of ‘AH and Fdfima the Prophet’s 
daughter. 

^ The HdruU-Ayn, or black-eyed damsels of Paradise. 

® The point to which the worshipper turns in prayer in order to face 
Mecca-wards, 
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‘ May I be thy sacrifice ! Ask not of Muslim's case ! 

Come, master, let me kiss thy hands and feet ! 

Go not to Kufa, O King of the righteous ! 

For I fear that thou may’st become sorrowful and friendless. 
Go not to Kdfa, O Lord 1 It were a pity I 
Be merciful ! ‘All Akbar^ is so young ! 

Go not to Kdfa! Zaynab^ will be humiliated, 

And will be led captive through the streets and markets ! ' 

{Together) 

‘ O Arab, make known Muslim’s condition ! ’ 

‘ Lament for grief-stricken Muslim ! ’ 

‘ Tell me, how fared it with Muslim in Kdfa?’ 

‘ Know that Muslim’s fortune failed.’ 

‘ Did the Kdfans drag his body through blood?’ 

‘ They severed his innocent head from the kingdom of his 
body.’ 

‘ Did they cut his body in pieces ?’ 

‘ They stuck his noble body on the headsman’s hook.’ 

‘ Tell me, what further did these wicked people do ? ’ 

‘ They dragged him through the city and market.’ 

‘Tell me, how fares it with Muslim’s children?’ 

‘ They have become the guests of Muslim in Paradise.’ 

‘ Who wrought cruelty and wrong on those children ? ’ 

‘ Hdrith severed their heads from their bodies.’ 

‘ Alas for Muslim’s weeping eyes ! ’ 

‘ These are the garments of Muslim’s* children.’ 

‘ Alas that faithful Muslim has been slain by the cruelty of 
wicked men !’ ” 

It has only been possible here to touch the fringe of this 
vast literature of what is commonly and not inappropriately 
termed the Persian Passion Play, and I have had to content 
myself with a few specimens of the main types in which 
it is manifested, namely the classical threnody or elegy 
(marthiyd) of Muhtasham and his imitators; the more 

^ The eldest son of the Imdm Husayn. His death forms the subject 
of Scene xvii of Felly’s Miracle Play (vol. i, pp. 287-303). 

2 The daughter of ‘AK and sister of Hasan and Husayn. 

® It is not clear from the text whether this verse is uttered by one or 
both of the speakers. 
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popular presentations of these legends in verse, prose, or 
mixed verse and prose, contained in innumerable and 
obscure lithographed books, of which I have chosen the 
Asrdrii sh-Shahddat as a type, not because it enjoys any 
supreme excellence, but simply because it is one of those 
of which I happen to possess a copy ; and lastly the actual 
librettos of the dramatized tdziyas^ to be seen at their best 
at the Royal Takya of Tihrdn during the first ten days of 
the month of Muharram. Manuscript note-books for the 
use of rawza-khwdns on such occasions are commonly met 
with in collections of Persian books, and the full description 
of one such (Add. 423) will be found in my Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS, in the Cambridge University Library'^, Most 
of these pieces are anonymous, but amongst the poets 
named are Muqbil, Mukhlis, Mawzun, Nasim, Shaffi and 
Lawhf, of none of whom can I find any biographical notice. 

(4) Bdbi Poetry, 

One of my young Persian friends who, like so many of 
the rising generation, deplores the influence of the mtdlds 
^ and rawza-khwdns and the religious atmosphere 

influence of the created by them, especially in connection with 

Husayn-Legend i i , 

on Persian the Muharram celebrations, admitted to me that 
mentality. work has been done so thoroughly 

that even the most ignorant women and illiterate peasants 
are perfectly familiar with all the details of these legends 
of martyrdom, however little they may know of the authentic 
history of the events portrayed or the persons represented. 
Even the greatest mujtahids^ like Mulld Muhammad Bdqir- 
i-Majlisi, however little they might approve the exaggera- 
tions and even blasphemies which characterized the Passion 
Plays in their final popular developments, were at great 
pains to supply their compatriots with popular and easily 

^ No. LXVI, pp. 1 22-1 42. On this last page are given references to 
descriptions of other similar collections. 
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popular presentations of these legends in verse, prose, or 
mixed verse and prose, contained in innumerable and 
obscure lithographed books, of which I have chosen the 
Asrdriish-Shahddat as a type, not because it enjoys any 
supreme excellence, but simply because it is one of those 
of which I happen to possess a copy ; and lastly the actual 
librettos of the dramatized tdziyas, to be seen at their best 
at the Royal Takya of Tihrin during the first ten days of 
the month of Muharram. Manuscript note-books for the 
use of rawza-khwdns on such occasions are commonly met 
with in collections of Persian books, and the full description 
of one such (Add. 423) will be found in my Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS, in the Cambridge University Library'^. Most 
of these pieces are anonymous, but amongst the poets 
named are Muqbil, Mukhlis, Mawziin, Nasim, Shafff and 
Lawhf, of none of whom can I find any biographical notice. 


(4) Bdbi Poetry, 

One of my young Persian friends who, like so many of 
the rising generation, deplores the influence of the mullds 
^ and rawza-kkwdns and the religious atmosphere 

Immense • ^ ^ 

influence of the created by them, especially in connection with 

n usayn-Legend 

on Persian the Muharram celebrations, admitted to me that 
mentality. least the work has been done so thoroughly 

that even the most ignorant women and illiterate peasants 
are perfectly familiar with all the details of these legends 
of martyrdom, however little they may know of the authentic 
history of the events portrayed or the persons represented. 
Even the greatest mujtahids, like MulM Muhammad Bdqir- 
i-Majlisi, however little they might approve the exaggera- 
tions and even blasphemies which characterized the Passion 
Plays in their final popular developments, were at great 
pains to supply their compatriots with popular and easily 

^ No. jLXVI, pp, 122-142. On this last page are given references to 
descriptions of other similar collections. 
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intelligible religious treatises in* Persian, so that a knowledge 
of these matters might not be confined to Arabic scholars 
or professed theologians. 

One effect of the ta^ziyas has been to create amongst 
the Persians a widely diffused enthusiasm for martyrdom, 
of which sufficient account is not taken by those 

The Persian , . , , , . 

passion for who, misled by the one-sided portrait, or rather 
martyrdom. cadcature, presented by Morier in his famous 
Hajji Baba, deem them an essentially timid and even 
cowardly folk. The English missionaries in Persia, who 
in sympathy for and understanding of the people amongst 
whom they work seem to me greatly superior to those 
whose labours lie in other fields, know better, and no one 
has done fuller justice to the courage and steadfastness of 
the Babi and Baha’i martyrs than the Reverend 
Napier Malcolm in his valuable book Five Years 
in a Persian Town (Yazd). Another told me an 
interesting story from his own experience in 
Isfahan. One of the chief mujtahids of that 
city had condemned some Bdbfs to death as apostates, and 
my informant, who was on friendly terms with this ecclesi- 
astic, ventured to intercede for them. The mujtahid was at 
first inclined to take his intervention very ill, but finally the 
missionary said to him, “ Do you suppose that the extra- 
ordinary progress made by this sect is due to the superiority 
of their doctrines ? Is it not simply due to the indomitable 
courage of those whom you and your colleagues condemn 
to die foY their faith? But for the cruel persecutions to 
which the Bdbfs have from the first been subjected, and 
which they have endured with such unflinching courage, 
would they now be more numerous or important than a 
hundred obscure heresies in Persia of which no one takes 
any notice and which are devoid of all significance ? It is 
you and such as you who have made the Babi's so numerous 
and so formidable, for in place of each one whom you kill a 


The prestige 
of the Bibis 
and Baha’is is 
chiefly due to 
the courage of 
their numerous 
martyrs. 
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hundred converts arise.” The mujtahtd reflected for a while 
and then replied, “ You are right, and I will spare the lives 
of these peopled” 

Many of these martyrs died with verses of poetry on their 
lips. Sulayman Khan, with wicks flaming in his mangled 
body, sang : 

“ In one hand the wine-cup, in the other the tresses of the Friend, 
Such a dance in the midst of the market-place is my desire.'^ 

One of the Seven Martyrs” exclaimed, when the heads- 
man’s sword, missing its stroke, dashed his turban to the 
ground : 

jJfju J5 

‘‘Happy that intoxicated lover who at the feet of the Friend 
Knows not whether it be head or turban which he casts.’’ 

Of the ancient Arabs Wilfrid Blunt well says^: '‘Their 
courage was of a different quality, perhaps, from that 
‘ admired among ourselves. It was the valour 

Characteristics 

of Arabian and of a nervous, cxcitable people who required 
ersian courage. fi'om onlookers and from their 

own voices to do their best...,” and the same holds good to 
some extent of the Persians. Poetry is called “ Lawful 
Magic ” {Sihr-i-Haldl) because, in the words of the author 
of the Chahdr Maqdla^, it is “ that art whereby the poet . . . 
can make a little thing appear great and a great thing 
small, or cause good to appear in the garb of evil and evil 
in the form of good ... in such a way that by his suggestion 

^ A good instance of that sense of justice {insdf) which my talented 
friend and former pupil Mr W. A. Smart of the Consular Service re- 
gards as one of the most admirable attributes of the Persians. 

2 The S^ven Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia (London, 1903), p. xii. 

^ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xi, 1 (Text), p. 26 ; vol xi, 2 
(Translation), p. 27. 
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men's temperaments become affected with depression or 
exaltation; whereby he conduces to the accomplishment 
of great things in the order of the world." 

The Karbald legend is a potent factor in producing in 
these martyrs the psychological state which makes them 
not only endure with fortitude but glory in their sufferings. 
In one of the two celebrated poems ascribed to the Bdbi 
heroine Qurratu'l-‘ Ay n ^ who was one of the victims of the 
great persecution of August, 1852, occurs the verse^: 

p y y 

wl ^ 

“For me the love of that fair-faced Moon who, when the call of 
affliction came to him, 

Went down with exultation and laughter, crying, * I am the Martyr 
at Karbald ! ' ” 

In its original and primitive form Bdbfism was Shfism of 
the most exaggerated type, and the Bib himself the 'Gate' 

Primitive Bdb!- unseen Imim or Mahdf. Gradually he 

ism essentially came to regard himself as actually the Imim ; 

Sbi'ite in its 

then he became the 'Point {Nuqta), an actual 
anschammg. Manifestation of the Supreme Being, and his 
chief disciples became re-incarnations, or rather “ returns " 
or “recurrences" of the Imims, and the whole tragedy 
of Karbala was re-enacted “ in a new horizon " at Shaykh 
Tabarsf in Mazandaran. The nineteen chapters constituting 
the first “Unity" {Wdkid) of the Persian Baydn (the most 
intelligible and systematic of the Bab’s writings) are entirely 
devoted to the thesis that all the protagonists of the Islamic 
Cycle have returned® in this cycle to the life of the world, 

1 Both are given in full, with versified translations, in my Materials 
for the Study of the Bdbi Religion^ pp. 347-51. 

2 Compare the initial verse of the poem cited on p. 173 supra. 

3 Concerning this typical doctrine of “Return” {Rafat) see my 
Materials etc., pp. 330, 335 and 338, and my translation of the Neiu 
History, pp. 334 et seqq. 
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and Hajji Mfraa Jam', the earliest Bdbi historian and himself 
a victim of the persecution of 1852, gives a long comparison 
between Karbald and Shaykh Tabarsi, greatly in favour of 
the latterb 

In the eleventh and last section of my Materials for 
the Study of the Bdbi Religion (pp. 341-58) I published 
a selection of Bdbi and Baha’i poems, and here 

Mirz^ Na‘fm, , , 

the BaH’i poet I Will Only add to thesc a qasida comprising 
133 verses composed in the spring of 1885 by 
Mirza Na'fm^ of Si-dih near Isfahan, an ardent Baha’f, whose 
son, as I lately heard froni a friend in the British Legation 
at Tihran, is still resident there. Mirza Na^im sent me an 
autograph copy of this poem in the summer of 1902 through 
my late friend George Grahame, and in the concluding 
colophon he states that he was born at Si-dih in 1272/ 

1 855-6 and came to Tihrdn in 1304/1886-7. The poem is 
so long that I originally intended only to give extracts 
from it, but, finding that this could not be done without 
injury to the sequence of ideas, I have decided to print it 
in full as a typical Bahdh' utterance having the authority of 
an autograph. 

^ Lr.) 4jD) 

‘ 03^ ^<*4^ 3*- 3 3a. 

^ 03J^ 

W ^-.<0^ sjj I 3 Cj3J^ 

* 03j^ ^ 3 03J^ ^ 

^ Nuqtati^ l-Kdf (Gibb Series, vol. xv), pp. 204--5. 

He is referred to in my Year amongst the Persians (p. 519), where 
he is wrongly described as a native of Abdda. 
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^ dJkciii^Liid 

‘ j-Ufi 3 ^*>**0 j - 0.5 

w» J J 

* L) ^tAfr Am . ^^ ^i wffW i <9 Ai) ^ t^wii4> 

^^jiiiAiA3 A{^ _ ^ i u < i^ i a b'iu«o ^ wSXXkO 3*^ 

‘j-Lo-« ^1 jt j,^«JIa j ^ 3 
‘ (^t j\ dS^ie^ jA 3 ^W 

^jjuCwt d,^ CH^ 

‘,^T J\ 3JU 3 J^libb JLW A^ A& jl£» Ai^ \j^ 

‘ 0>^ C-^A ^3 jJ 33^ lA^^ 

jj^>***^ 3 03 -m^£» C UwI A^ 

*03^ 0^ J^ a ^3 dU j 334 ^. a£» 

3 Cl<«jl3j ^ 4 ^ A m ^ss > C^iwt ^ 

‘03^ -x»^ J> 3 a-o-A 

* ^ 3 ^ Ot^J&^b 

‘03^J 33 33 obj 3 

‘ JL^ ^3-0 A-£3 t3A 3W d£» Aft- b« 

‘ 03^ kS3*** Vp)^^ 3 <33^ w - ft aAft » 

3 .J Chs^ O^j J4 ^3^ ^ 

‘ **^ 3^ >o>^ 

«v-i3i4&p-d U Cwt J^3 <>4t ^3^ A^ 

‘l^3^ft^ b,CX-il C^3^iW ^ 
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j OjjA. j j j 

J ^ <JSj j 

‘.l^l J ^ ._5 ^ 

03-^ J iaxU ^ 

‘Ll^t _s Jl^ J J^, ^ tU9 J Jlo. 

:**l“ ***■* u( ^ • J 

3 C.VW J J ^ vtOhXCK 

_5 3 ^ ^ OU J j 

Cis>-' Jl ^t;A^ 3 

--jU) 3 3 3 3 O-A- viwt^ 

*•^^*-3 ^1)^3 3 C*iL« 

‘«J3jl« 3 (J-M 3 ^3-^ 3 ^-iLc _5 ^ 
‘0>i^ 3 <ujat 'aJL^ 

-5 3 ^ 0^3 ^ _««JIL 

03~»3>»*3 J-»33 Jlocl J 

. :3-^-a5 j\ ^ ^ ^ 


II 


‘O3A53 yij,S 3 I 


< *. *• ** i * ■* ^ 


*-3 (jri'!3*. OLwUj 


‘iju* 


u- 3 - 3 ^ ^ 

M3^ ^_y«Jb ,xc<i^ A-L«l3t« 

_ ^ J- ^. 3 ^ o.:!i Jl 

U3~» 3 V^!3» C^>JU> a£. 


‘03^3 _5 


4£3 


03~^ 


•-*3^ 3>-» 1^*-*-*^ ■•.. ; k I 
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3 ijtXxo 3 r- 

L5^ 

>i^tjMw) ^ wwt ^4j>»ljt 

duO-& ^lAiOIMkte ^ dmtfib ^IA)L^ 

^03^ <LoJb 3^3 <^UJ3-i5 

^ ^^,efm\i.J Jftmj %!^0»mm^mJjr^ >iiX^ i3|^»t^ 

0 ^ 

^ LJ3*^^ C-^O'^efc. J KjS3r^ 

^^j^aIsuo ^J]>ss-*^ O^J 4a^ljJb 

* O^v*^ oL.*tfuj| jt ^J[>-C-J^ ^ 

^ CJ3^ 3^ 

^mj\^imJ J)^MmAm*hw< ^ 

‘ 03^^ 0;«*aafcp,5> 0^ _5 

ut 

J-oit 6^y^j3 AJ& Owl ^' 

w 

‘ ^1 AJ jjl ► 0 < w t J*^»AJ 

^ 14 ^ j 

* j >w^ ^ ^ J hA-.3 Vvi^l^ Jf<-A«i^ 

*03^3 3 3-^^*^l i!>tj«E^ 

* ijh^3-^«-^la.jJ ^ ^^4,XjA3l ^ L5^ ^ 

* 03‘^s!^ 3 3^ 03^ -^^3^3 3^ 
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‘ 0 >~<H lit c4 ^ j lit - I' ■ 

^ a£> 

0 >ee jjJl ^3^ ^ ^ ^Lo- 

0>^ OU* Ov-J 35 ^3 

/>Si^ I^jj\ (.A^a-o jS 

, . .. Uj^ 

C»»^l j ijjt ^ 4_£s 

J J^U .J^ J 

3 jJ 4^ j 

^ 

Uj-Ai-o tjyl-ea^ g-et>*. 

^ JS^ J Ji ^u^l 3 ^. J^I u, 

0 »^ 3 Ui. jj 3^ 

... . urb-^ ^J o. 

. . ^ ^ 3>-ot 

. . . .... 0 -^-c_i a, 

U 3 ^A»f j\j^ ^,3 ^ 

< . . 4^ ^ ^ 

U^ 3 O^ >iU« oU. J ^ 

U!rt-) cAu». cu...^ jl ■ , 

U3-U, ^ Vl i 

LSSjJ JL . 

■o^ 01 J. ^:; ^ 
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‘ 03-***^-^ ^ ^aIJ» tJ 

J-A-J? >J J,-A^ 

‘0!3-"0“-^ -^>-^ >-^-^ D3j3 

<0b O^ O^ 

^ W 4...^l Aj Ch^ 

‘ J ^3^ O W ChJ* Jt 3 O^t-^ 

‘ 05-^ 3 3 W O-o-*^ ^ '^its^3^a5 

jju^ U^ i- 

‘033^ CS3J‘i^ C>uu^ L?!^ ^J> 

3^ ^2jO 

‘03-^ ,.^-M^-Sj-^ ^Lo J| J,«Ajflu^ 

* i3A-»o 3^^ L^1 j3 3 

*^033^3 ^3^ CH^ O OtJ*^ 

^ OV^ L>-^^ CU a u.{ig ^1^3 Lo J 

** *** 

‘ 033*^' 3 3 Owl 

‘ JL£» O3IA vjy^ ^ jt 
‘03^ jLJj.^ aI^^ Ot«^ 3 ^3^ 

*A3^3^ 3 ^^5^33*^ ip 

‘p>i^ O-ii^ 33*^3 l 5^3^ v-i!)^^ 

0!i^ OV^ 3^ (^*■0'^ 

‘ oJj^ 0^3 3* L5^3^ 

<k,ffA ^^Xj3 ^^ 4 A J tf ^ 03 ^ Cytt4 
^ AioA 3 03^ C>t^ 

{!^^mijl\m^wmi>j ^yj I A A - »* . * i*i X l»n*i*y ^ 

3-^ ^a-aJIJ» 
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^ 3 '*^^''*'***^ ^'Sro^ 

' 03*^* ^ Lsh 3 

‘33J^“^- j‘m^»6m 3^3 A--«>j^5w^ y* 

‘^2)3^^ Lawt JI^S 3;^ d.J^Slt^ 

‘ X.^ l-ij 5 siU»^^ <!*jjj|X^ 

^ CJ3t^^^3 J 3 

v»-!5— i^-ir^ 3 ^„5-1r-^ 

‘ 03ii*^ ^ 3 ^3<^^ -5 

Vi 1^ Vi 

* 3 ^»" ' W !i' w * » i» i -»i»6 i^Jo I^ imAwhC ^ t ^ >1— lO 

****** 

^ 0 %£)^Im*i««4 

✓ ^ * li'*' f «» >• 0<<9 »»• <» ^ 0 t> ✓ 

‘IjlJ jLwI L0..£5 l-niJ ^ 

ul< O/X? -* ti ^ 

^ 03-^ "V*^ ^ ^ ^mJjvJlmJ t 1 -..*n«A«,J^ 

* 03 ^^ 

* 3 C5*'^|3‘'^ 43^ sZo^Mi^ dJj^SCx^ 

JbS >a ^ "' ^ ^ 

^ 0 3**^3^ ^ 3 ^3^^ 3^ ^^*^4 ^ 3 ^*^ 

3 wwl 3 ^ <*>w ^jjj Aj^SC^ 

^ CJ3^j 3 CU*<i>l 3 ! dj3i5sj^ 

* J> m <>»m3/^man> S^ivivi ^ 333 ^^ 

03'*^^*"'^ 0 ****^"^**^**^ 3'**t i **^ 

‘ 0 ^^•^ OW- jli-* 3 W 
‘ 03*^^ vJ-^ 3 W |>-»- 

j 3 »>w^ 3 v,j^ 3 mI «5 yilL, 0 j »5 j a # 

^ 03 "" ^* "** 3 33'“V‘''^ ^j^^lsu tjLclj j 

^u^3-o»-^ j^Ci L^^ihAj^ ^,,0-jI<>j& 

* \^Jllfm,^mJ ^ij^VmSLmJ »y.lSxJ I Jj^-fP 
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‘ CH ^ OW Ji 

‘ Od^ ^ Obj j> u-h' 

^ Cl2>“'*‘"^ CJ3j^ 

^ CH;'^J J^J 3 Cyt'^j \333 dJL3j,S 

‘ jt 3 jUib ^ Cya^ J^ d23t j^ 

3 jud 3^ J-^ 

^ 1^3 "fT****^ 3 dli^i) t-*«***J ^J(f 3 l»md \mX,mt^ ^ 

dJ 3 - 5 vli^ 

‘(J3AU jt ^i>jSS j-u^ O a.£& 

^ 3vM> ww t 3 iai»J j slZ^iJUj^f 

^ s2.wt*>N> ^mXumJ 

L 5 ^ 3 J-^ 

‘ 0>^ ijS^j^aS 3 

d^t3jUi» ,^ 9 ^ >3^ 3 ^ 

'‘ 03J^ W 

>3ii. s:Ua».La^ 33 ^ 3^ 

^ C)3^^^ O"^ OiSXXaO 

‘ 33..-3 j^i W 

^ 03^^ 3J3 OW* 3 J^ 3^ ^J 

‘i^jLj f^J^3^? Cy-^J>^J^> jli^ 

^0333^ J^>3^ 0^3^ jif^ 
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* 'C-wJI J ^sa**.**; *10 

‘ ^tjW 3> J>33 

* j^UbA-awu-^Lj w<-:>j>-® 

* W^3 ^ <^J^JLsfcw ^k«J 

* jJ 03^ 

* y^i j^ i Sifc i l{r> ii< > i^iW d»w3^ siZi^Ai^! 

‘ C>":iW 

^ 03****^^ 153^“^ A,i ^ CU««*»^j> 1^*^ 

^ w i*i»»» ^ i M> j5 1^0 W* ^ * * 

^ 03^^ 3 3"^**^ sC-.-.*.>la}*-£> \jO^ 

* vJW3 -/0‘;i3^‘:? cA:} 3'*^? Vi5^ 

‘ 03^ 03-^^ ^ 

03 ^ ^l^a. :ij^ 

'oyw 03^^ ^^3^ ^3^ 

^ O*^ jt 333^-0—^ 0^*' 3 ^iAZ«-,i%Mi^ j 

‘ 03 ^^ >3-^«i^ 3 ^tAlwhi.^ O^®?* j 

3 J"^ li^'j-' o!/y j cuiji ^b 

^ 0 3 *** ^ J5 liiiJl«0i»^ IiW^mAw 

‘ Ji.ft JU^ j 

‘Ojta*«.5 jl ^Jt,^ . ,.^ j.-A^ 

‘03J^ ^ jt a£» 

A-X.)l o^jl ^d>tjt ^^La 

‘ 03 >^ u^ld>t^! w <3^ 
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J ^ 0 J 


J J t t Amt) 

^^^3^ L5^ 

* OjH>^ Ow^f 

^ 4)Jt J.W J*-®^ ^-iSi3»i^ AJU^»^ i » . 

ttij» ** * ^ 

^ J-^ t^®*“ .><j“^ j3 w»w^l <1^ 

^5l5 ^ i< gl 5 ^^^iL«a5 

* 03 *^^'^^ ^) .38*C 

3 !/^ 3j^ jW 3 CUwj! 

fi’ 

*05''^^3j^ <^^3 i '^■**> 3 ^ $*^'^**^ 

0^ O jO J ^0 t> ^ 

‘ d^J^otar v^iliis 0““*^ sZ*-.aXJb 

p 

' 03^^*^ 3^ ^'^.2133^ 

^ a2aS A i ^ .) t ^j0i^Jti^^f»C t J) 


p|^-, 

* ^3^ 3 O^’'^’®^ 3-5 

*03^3^ fcXw ^jASuJ CUa^aa* a£> ^aU^c tI>i-o^ 

V>*^ 3 J3^ 

A d .3 ** 

^ 03^ J’ ^ 3 -^e* 03‘>^ 

sJ*siMi» ^ w ^Ix 3£> 

li «• . *“* • 

^ 03lr' 3 ® * -' :* < 3 ^ 3 *^ taXiW L<^ 

u>f 

^( 3 -: 2 «A>o v.^ 3 ^ ^^aju Oj..«Aa. Ju y A,j 

0^3^^ 3^^ J 

ixw J C^.«a a> Jl..^..a ..3 

‘ Ojjls i^j^a J5 03j''* Oj-a». ^ ^ 

kJ i»r 

‘\ 2 >->:^-^ 3 ^ 3 ^ J^ p"33 3 -j^-A^ v|*« 

* ^33L<ip3> iA.«o jl %i£Xj 30 |» Iftjt^ jt %iO 
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UlJ ^ 

jt 

05***^ ji 

‘aJoi o-a-j ^>3 ji ,^1 o,.^ 

03*^ 04^ _5 Cm-aI 

‘^W v>~^t ^ j_j^| ,^1, 

Oji t„»asU C — j OsjIj C-*»5}Ju 

‘ L5^3 -xr-dl-J-CJ ^ o-Jt-JL- 

' 0.5*^ C^ ju£> Uwj^ aSuT jJt, 

Al^ c>il >« tS*. j ,r. 

‘ 03i^ JLb j J*. 4A» 

^ J Vi 

«jt >3 ^«~5 

03 P c5' y ^0^9 

‘t5^-> br^ >2 ^5 

^ ‘J>A^I A^^ ^3 

‘OjiA~oJI (_s-^-»-i >3 ^ ^^5 

‘ 03 *® (^ 433 ^ >; 

^ M ** 

o-^b ^ ,r. 

‘ 03^13 v-ijj JLitsLi. *lJ 

^ Jj 3ijS3 ^1^3 ^ ^ 

taXyJ L>d^4v j-w 

‘J3^ 031^- 
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‘‘ He is Gob, exalted is His State ! 

“Through the revolution of the Sphere I have a heart and an eye, 
the one like the Tigris in flood, the other like a gulf of blood. 

Why should I not mourn heavily, and why should I not weep bitterly^ 
since I cannot make my way out of the narrows of the world ? 

Within the circle I find not my object ; I have neither foot to fare 
forth nor place within. 

What profiteth me if I be as Qiren^ in rank ? What gain to me if I 
be as Q^run^ in wealth? 

What fruit do farms and estates yield, since I must lay them aside ? 
What effect have daughters and sons, since I must pass away ? 5 

What pride have I in drinking wine or rose-water? What virtue have 
I in wearing silk or black brocade^? 

Since dominion and wealth remain not, what difference between 
wealthy and poor? Since time endureth not, what difference 
between the glad and the sorrowful ? 

1 take pride in my understanding while every animal is full of it ; 

I glory in spirit when every place overflows with it. 

What is it to me that I should say what Alexander did ? What is it 
to me that I should know who Napoleon was ? 

What affair is it of mine that the moon becomes crescent or full 
because it shows its face in proportion to the shining of the sun 
upon it ? 10 

What advantage is it that I should know about the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, or that the sun is darkened^ through the moon, 
and the moon through the shadow of the earth? 

What need is there for me to say that the fixed stars and planets are 
all suns and spheres in the vault of heaven ? 

^ One of the seven great noble houses of ancient Persia. See 
Noldeke’s Sasaniden^ especially pp. 437 etseqq. These seven families 
constituted the Bar-bUdn of the Pahlawf inscriptions, the Ahlud- 
BtiyMdt of the Arab historians. 

2 See Qur^dn, xxviii, 76 and commentary thereon in Salehs trans- 
lation and elsewhere. He is identified with Korah of the Old Testa- 
ment, and amongst the Muslims is proverbial for wealth as is Croesus 
with us. 

^ A short note on aksun^ “a black brocade worn by the rich for 
ostentation,’^ will be found on p. 108 of my translation of the Chahdr 
Maqdla (Gibb Series, xi, 2). 

^ Literally, made the colour of indigo. 
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What do I gain by knowing that these spheres are poised and 
revolving round suns, and are subject to two attractions ? 

What affair is it of mine that the wind, that undulating air, is light 
and dry above, and dense and moist below ? 

What have I to say to this, that the moon marches round the earth, 
the earth round the sun, and the sun in turn round another 
sun? 15 

What should I say as to this ramal-metre being ‘ sound ’ or ‘ apoco- 
pated,’ or this r^h:^-metre matwi or makhbtin^ ? 

Or of accidence, syntax, the letters, the correct and solemn intona- 
tion [of the Qur’dn], or of the pauses of the Kufans or the 
junctions of the Basra school^? 

Or of etymology, rhetoric, eloquence, style, expression, calligraphy, 
prosody or the varieties of poetical criticism ? 

Or of biography®, jurisprudence, principles [of Law], controversy, 
deduction, tradition, proof, exegesis, the Code and the Law? 

Or of drawing, geometry, algebra, observations, chronology, arith- 
metic, mathematics and geography in all their aspects ? 20 

Or of Politics, the Religious Law, agriculture, mining, philology, 
National Rights, expenditure, taxation, loans and armies? 

Or of medicine, symptoms, anatomy, the pulse and the stools, the 
properties of all the drugs, whether simple or compound ? 

Or of talismans, incantations, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, 
mechanics, astrology, ascendants, [magic] numbers, geomancy, 
cyphers and spells ? 

Or of the philosophical sciences, and logic, ancient and modern, or 
of cautionary glosses and the sophistries of texts ? 

O waste not the coin of your life on such sciences, for a whole 
world of men have suffered disappointment through such trans- 
actions ! 25 

Turn from these sciences to knowledge of the Religion of the Truth 
for, save knowledge of the Truth all is deceit and vanity. 

^ The full explanation of these terms will be found in Blochmann’s 
Persian Prosody^ or in any book treating of the metrical systems of 
the Arabs and Persians. 

2 The two great rival philological schools of early Islim. 

® ^Ilmdr-Rijdl (“the science of notable men”) means particularly the 
biography and authority of the transmitters of religious traditions. 

* Or God, which is the usual meaning of ffaqg amongst the Persians. 
Gibb {Ottoman Poetry, voL i, p. 60, ad calc.) gives “the Fact” as a , 
translation suggested by one of his Muslim friends. 
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Hearken not to the spells of Philosophy, which from end to end is 
folly ^ ; the themes of the materialist and the cynic are all 
ignorance and madness. 

Why dost thou consider the fancies of the naturalist as sciences ? 
Why dost thou assume the Divine sciences to be mere 
fancies? 

What is the talk of these philosophers ? All doubtful 1 What is the 
speech of these ignorant men ? All conjecture ! 

Their sciences are [designed] to dispose of modesty, sincerity and 
purity ; their arts are for [the promotion of] sin, mischief, guile 
and wantonness ! 30 

Their whole [idea] is the socialization of the earth and the commun- 
izing2 of property ; their whole [aim] is the diffusion of sin and 
the filling of their bellies ! 

Their ideas are all short-sighted and their outlook narrow ; their 
arts are all phantasy, and their conditions vile ! 

Had it not been for the barrier of the Holy Law against this 
Gog 3 , no one would have been secure of honour, property, or 
life. 

By God’s Truth, the talk of this gang of materialists is the worst 
pestilence in the body of the Nation and the Kingdom ! 

By the Divine Knowledge thou wilt become the choicest product of 
the two worlds ; by the cynic’s philosophy thou wilt become 
the grandchild of an ape^ ! 35 

Behold manifest today whatever the Prophet hath said, but what- 
ever the philosopher hath said behold at this time discredited ! 

All their sciences are [derived] from the Prophets, but imperfectly ; 
all their arts are from the Saints, but garbled. 

But, regarded fairly, man in this world is distinguished by science 
and knowledge from all beside. 

1 There is a word-play here, of the kind called tajms^i-zd^id^ be- 
tween falsafah (philosophy) and safah (folly). 

2 xhe early Bdbfs were often accused of holding communistic views 
like the ancient Persian heresiarch Mazdak. Such views are here 
explicitly repudiated. 

, 3 Alexander the Great is supposed to have built the Great Wall of 
China (hence called Sadd~z~Szkandar^ “the Barrier of Alexander”) to 
prevent the tribes of Gog and Magog {Ydji^j wa Mdjdj) from over- 
running the world. 

^ An evident allusion to the Darwinian theory. 
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By knowledge and learning he finds his way to the Eternal Essence 
by understanding and thought he attains to the Presence of the 
Why-less \ 

It is Study of which He says ‘It is the most excellent of actions’ ; 
it is Thought whereof an hour ‘is better than seventy [years].’ 

The great sages, such as Socrates, Hippocrates, Aristotle and Zeno,, 
confess His Eternal Essence, 41 

And so also Abu ‘Alf [Avicenna], Euclid, Ptolemy, Thales, Plato,. 
Hermes and Solon‘S. 

These sanctify Him at dusk and at dawn ; these glorify Him in the 
morning and in the evening. 

The world is a head wherein the sage is the intelligence ; time is a 
body wherein the sciences are in place of the eyes. 

But thou ridest with a slack rein, and the steed of the arts is restive ; 
thou art weak and inexperienced, and the dappled charger of 
the sciences is vicious. 45 

Not having read a line thou hast doubts as to the Eternal Lord : 
wonderful the constitution in which antimony produces consti- 
pation 1 

‘Seek learning from the cradle to the grave, even in China V from 
the knowledge of God, whereon trust and reliance may be 
placed. 

Sages are dumbfounded at His wise aphorisms ; men of letters are 
indebted to His pregnant sayings. 

Natural laws are like bodies in manifestation and emergence;. 
Divine Truths are like spirits in occultation and latency. 

In this illimitable expanse for lack of space illimitable worlds are 
buried in one another. 

Common people see ordinary things, and distinguished people 
special things, according to their own measure : and He ‘knows 
best what they describe^.’ 

A thousand Platos cannot fathom the essence of His humblest 
temporal work ; how much less His own Eternal Essence ? 

The sphere and the stars move by the command of God ; yea, the 
eyes and eyelids are affected by the soul. 

^ God is so called (JBi-chiin) because none may question Him as to- 
the reason of His actions. 

2 Doubtful. The original has SMMn^ an evident error. 

3 A well-known tradition of the Prophet 

^ Cf. Qur^dn^ xxiii, 98. 
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Through whom, if not by His command, is the movement of bodies ? 
By what, if not by the water, does the mill revolve ? 

For once in the way of wisdom look with the eye of reflection on 
this abode whereof but one quarter is habitable h 55 

In each one of the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms are a 
thousand unseen worlds, manifest and hidden. 

Beyond thy intelligence is another over-ruling Intelligence ; within 
thy soul is another soul concealed. 

Behold the grain, which stands shoulder to shoulder with past 
Eternity : behold the egg, which is conjoined with Eternity to 
come ! 

Hidden yet manifest in this latter are a hundred worlds of fowls and 
chickens ; eternal yet temporal in that former are a hundred 
groves of fruit and branches. 

How canst thou pass through the street of Truth, thou, who comest 
not forth from the mansion of Nature ? 60 

Even as thou seest how the flow of life from this world reaches the 
child’s inward parts through its mother’s aid, 

So, if aid come not from the Supernatural to this world, by God, 
this world will be ruined ! 

For within the narrow straits of this world God hath worlds from 
the Supernatural beyond limit or computation. 

Contrary to universal custom, behold a group of intelligent men 
voluntarily and naturally plunging into blood ^ ; 

Contrary to nature, a company content with pain and grief ; contrary 
to nature, a party gladly enduring the cruelty of spite. 65 

Behold a community renouncing the world by natural inclination ; 
see a people contentedly suffering exile from their native land I 

Behold a party all slain eagerly and jo)dully ; behold a throng all 
imprisoned with alacrity and delight ; 

A whole series [of victims] voluntarily enduring various torments ; 
a whole class by natural inclination [involved] in afflictions of 
every kind ; 

All intoxicated and singing songs but not from wine ; all self- 
effaced and dissipated, but not from opium ! 

1 /.<?. the world, whereof but one quarter is supposed to be capable 
of sustaining human life. 

2 This and the following verses refer to the readiness with which 
the Bdbfs suffer martyrdom. 

- ^ Like Sulaymdn Khdn, for instance. See p. 196 su^ra^ and my 
Year amongst the Persians, 102, 
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How hath Daniel given news of today ! How hath the word of 
Isaiah taken effect now^ ! 7® 

How hath the promise of all the Scriptures been fulfilled, precisely 
in conformity with the Qur'dn, the Pentateuch, the Books of the 
Prophets and the Gospels ! 

Now in the Abode of Peace [Baghdad], now in Jerusalem, now in 
Mount Carmel, now in Edom, and now in Sion, 

The Holy and Fortunate Land hath been determined, the Blessed 
and Auspicious Day hath been fixed. 

‘ How came the Truth [God] to us ? Even as our Arabian Prophet 
and our guides the Imdms indicated to us^. 

How according to promise did the Eternal Beauty® reveal His 
beauty, from whose Blessed Beauty the whole world augured 
well? 75 

How did God become apparent in the Valley of ‘the Fig\^ How 
did He become visible in the Mount of ‘the Olive‘s’? 

How does He conquer without an army while all [others] are con- 
quered? How does He triumph unaided while mankind are 
helpless [before Him] ? 

Without the aid of learning He intones the sweetest verses^ ; with- 
out the help of others He lays down the Best Law. 

Why should we not see a hundred thousand souls His sacrifice? 
Why should we not see a hundred thousand hearts bewitched 
by Him ? 

By the movement of His Pen [men’s] hearts and breasts are moved ; 
by the calmness of His Glance cometh Peace without and 
within go 

^ The fulfilment of these prophecies is especially discussed in a 
B4b{ work entitled Istidldliyya addressed to the Jews, and in English 
by Ibrdhfm Khayru’lldh in BahiPuHldh^ the Splendour of God, To 
give only one instance, “a time and times and half a time” is explained 
as three years and a half of 360 days each = 1260. Now A.H. 1260 
(a.d. 1844) was the year of the Bdb’s “Manifestation.” 

^ This verse is entirely in Arabic. 

® Le, Bahd’u’lldh, who was most commonly entitled by his followers 
Jamdl-i-Mubdrak, “the Blessed Beauty,” or “Perfection.” 

^ The reference is to Sdra xcv of the Qur^dn, entitled “ the 
Fig.” 

® Not, of course, verses of poetry {abydt\ but the revealed “signs’^ 
{dydt) which constitute His credentials* 
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The turbans of the doctors^ did not extinguish His Torch ; the 
hosts of the captains did not overthrow His Standard. 

Behold how His Word permeates the world as the soul the body ; 
behold how His Influence throbs in the spirit like the blood in 
the veins ! 

The hostility of His foes does but [attempt to] crush water in a 
mortar ; the enmity of His rivals is but as wind in the desert. 

The duration of His command in the heart keeps company with the 
Spirit the continuance of His authority in the world is coeval 
with the ages. 

What a fire hath He kindled in [men’s] hearts, such that no water 
can quench this furnace ! 85 

His authority comprehendeth the terrestrial and the subterranean 
regions ; His fame hath passed beyond China, India and Japan. 

With one glance He hath conquered two hundred countries and 
districts ; with one [stroke of His] Pen He hath taken a 
hundred castles and fortresses. 

How by His summons to the Faith hath He established a Church 
against whom until the Resurrection no opponent shall prevail ! 

He sought help from none to found His Law; yea, God did not 
raise up the heavens on pillars 

When, when wilt thou admit His Grace and Mercy? How, how 
canst thou deny His Knowledge and Power? 90 

Thou, who canst not order the affairs of a single household, do not 
contend with Him who orders all the ages ! 

Thou, who knowest not what is expedient in thine own affairs, do 
not obstinately strive with the Lord of the Kingdom of ‘ Be and 
itis^’! 

Thou dost dispute with thy father about a farthing’s damage; 
these^ surrender life and wealth for His sake, and deem them- 
selves favoured. 

Alas a thousandfold that I have a thousand thoughts which I cannot 
harmonize with these restricted rhymes ! 

Words have escaped my control, yet [the tale of] my heart’s pain is 
incomplete ; now I return again to the same refrain. 95 

1 I.e. of Law and Religion. It is, I think, misleading to translate 

as “clergy.” 

2 7,^^ lasts as long as life endures. 

® See xiii, 2 and xxxi, 9. 

^ Jbid.^ ii, III; iii, 42, etc* 

® Ix. the followers of Bahd’u’mh. 
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In this chameleon-like^ age I have a heart led astray by all kinds of 
trifles. 

The time preens itself like a peacock in varied hues ; the sphere dis- 
plays its blandishments like a chameleon in divers colours. 

Sufficient is thy burning, O Sun, for my heart is roasted ] sufficient 
is thy turning, O Heaven, for my body is ground to powder ! 

I have a head, but what can it do with all this passion ? I have a 
heart, but what can it do with all this trickery? 

Where can the soul find endurance and steadfastness except in the 
Beloved? Where can the heart find patience and rest save in 
the Heart’s Desire? loo 

At one time I say to myself, ‘Perfection is a disaster at another 
I laugh to myself, ‘ Madness is of many kinds.’ 

At one time my fancy rushes through the plain like an engine ; at 
another my desire soars in the air like a balloon. 

I have broken away from the body, but life will not leave the body ; 
I have abandoned life, yet the heart is not tranquil. 

My heart is weaned of this ruined mansion of merit and talent : 
welcome the kingdoms of Love ! welcome the realms of Mad- 
ness ^ ! 

The hobble of understanding hath snapped on the leg of the drome- 
dary of my luck^: O God, where is my Layld, for I have 
become Majnun (mad)? 105 

Save the Divine Will [exercised] through the channel of Omnipo- 
tence, who can drag me forth from this whirlpool ? 

Behold, the Will of God is ‘He whom God willeth^,’ with whose will 
the Will of God is conjoined ,* 


^ I.e. ever changing, inconstant 

2 Perfection exposes the owner to special risks, and the Evil Eye is 
called by the Arabs '‘Aym£l-Ka 7 ndl because it especially menaces 
whatever is perfect of its kind, Cf. p. 117, n. 2 supra, 

3 So H^fiz : “ If the understanding knew how happy the heart is 
under the locks of the Beloved, the intelligent would go mad for the 
sake of our chains.” (Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 28, 11. 7-8.) 

^ It is impossible to render the word-plays between ^aql (under- 
standing) and Hqdl (hobble, tether, shackle fastened round a camel’s 
knee to keep it from straying), and bakhti (dromedary) and bakht (for- 
tune). Even when treating of the most solemn themes few Persian 
poets can resist such echolalia. 

® This is one of the titles given by the followers of Bahd’u’Mh to his 
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The unique Servant of Bahd, ('Abdul-Bah^), made such by the Will 
of God, Who ‘ When He willeth aught, saith “ Be 1 and it is^’ ; 

A King to whom God shows us the way ; a Moon who guides us 
towards God ; 

^ God’s Secret,’ the fortunate Pearl of the Ocean of Union, who is the 
Pearl concealed in the shell of God’s Knowledge ; i lo 

Beside his excellence, excellence lacks its excellency; beside his 
bounty Ma‘n^ is a withholder of benefits. 

His enemy is a foe unto himself whom even his friends renounce ; he 
who obeys him is secure of himself and trusted by mankind. 

In praise of the countenance of Him round whom the [Divine] Names 
revolve I would sing psalms, were I granted permission by Him. 

I continued to utter in praise of His Essence what God [Himself] 
hath said, not the verse of ‘ the poets whom the erring follow’ 

O Vice-gerent [Khalifa] of the All-merciful, O Ark of Noah, be not 
grieved because the Truth hath been weakened by violation [of 
the Covenant]. 115 

In the Dispensation of Adam, Qdbil [Cain] cruelly and despitefully 
shed his brother’s blood without fault or sin [on his part]. 

In the Dispensation of Noah, when Canaan^ broke his father’s 
Covenant, by the disgrace of a repudiated affiliation he was 
drowned in the Sea of Shame. 

In the Dispensation of Jacob, Joseph the faithful was imprisoned 
in the bonds of servitude by the wiles of his brethren. 

In the Dispensation of Moses from amongst the children of Israel 
one was such as Aaron and another such as Qdrun®. 

In the Dispensation of the Spirit of God [Jesus Christ] from amongst 


son ‘Abbds Efendi, also called Sirrt^lldh (“God’s Secret”), and after 
his father’s death ‘Abdu’l-Bahd. 

^ See the note on verse 92 above (p. 215, n. 4). 

2 Maffi ibn Zd’ida is proverbial for his courage, virtue and gene- 
rosity. For an account of him, see Zotenberg’s Chronique de Tabari 
(1874), vol. iv, pp. 373 et seqq. This verse affords another instance of 
echolalia {Ma^n, mdm\ md^dn). 

2 Quf^dn^ xxvi, 224, on account of which the whole Sdra is entitled 
the “ Chapter of the Poets.” 

^ According to Muhammadan tradition, he was a son or grandson of 
Noah, who, on account of his unbelief, was not saved in the Ark, but 
perished in the Flood. Qur^dn, xi, 42, and commentary thereon. 

^ See the note on verse 4 of this poem (p. 209, n. 2 supra). 
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the Disciples one in cruelty became like Judas [Iscariot] and 
one in sincerity like Simon [Peter]. 120 

In the Dispensation of His Holiness the Seal of the Prophets [Mu- 
hammad] one of his people was in faithfulness Abd Dharr and 
another Abd Sha‘ydn^. 

In the Dispensation of His Holiness the Supreme [the Bdb] twa 
persons were [entitled] Wahid one was faithful and brave, 
the other a cowardly traitor. 

In the Dispensation of the Most Splendid Countenance [Bahd’u- 
^IMh] it must likewise needs be so, one faithful to the Covenant, 
the other a vile violator thereof^. 

I will not open my lips to curse, but God says, ‘Whosoever breaketh 
my Covenant is accursed.’ 

This people wilfully shut their eyes to the Truth, for the Truth is 
apparent from the False in all circumstances. 125 

I swear by Thy Face, O Exemplar of all peoples ! I swear by Thy 
Hair, 0 Leader of all the ages! 

I swear by Thy Substance, to wit the Majesty of the Absolute ! I 
swear by Thy Truth, to wit the Reality of the Why-less ^1 

I swear by Thy Countenance, to wit His [God’s] dawning Counten^ 
ance! I swear by thy Secret, to wit His Treasured Secret ! 

By the earth at Thy Feet, to wit the Alchemy of Desire! By the 
dust on Thy Road, to wit the tutty of [our] eyes ! 

1 I can find no mention of such a person, and suspect that the 
reading is corrupt. 

2 The title Wahid (“ Unique”) appears to have been taken by the 

early Bdbfs as numerically equivalent to Yahyd^ but this equivalency 
can only be obtained by writing the letter yd in the latter name 
only twice instead of three times for Thus misspelt, it, 

like would yield the number 28. At any rate, as we learn from 

Mfrzd Jdnfs NuqtatuH-Kdf {Gahh Series, vol xv, pp. 243, 250, 257, 259) 
the title was first given to Sayyid Yahyd of Ddrdb, the leader of the 
Nayrfz rebellion, and on his death was transferred to Mfrzd Yahyi 
Subhd-Azal, the half-brother and rival of Bahd’u’lMh, who is therefore 
called “the Second Wahid” 0*0-3). It is, of course, to him that 
Na‘im applies the term “ cowardly traitor.” 

3 The allusion here is to Bahd’u’lUh’s sons (half-brothers) ‘Abbds 
Efendf ‘Abdu’l-Bahd and Muhammad ‘AK, between whom arose the 
same dispute about succession as arose in the previous generation 
between their father and his half-brother §ubh-i- Aral 

^ See p, 212, n. i supra. 
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By the spot pressed by Thy foot in the Land of ‘the Fig’ ! By the 
place of adoration of mankind adorned by ‘ the Olive ! 130 

[By all these I swear] that my heart cannot remain tranquil without 
praising Thee, for the debtor cannot lay his head tranquilly on 
the pillow. 

Yet how can Na‘fm utter Thy praises ? [He is as one] unproved who 
steps into the Oxus. 

May he who obeys Thy command be secure from the deceits of the 
Flesh ! May he who is the captive of Thy thralls be protected 
from the delusions of the time I” 133 


Analysis of the 
above poem of 
Na ‘Im, and 
reasons for 
including it in 
this book. 


Some apology is needed for quoting and translating in 
full so long a poem by an author so modern, so little known 
outside the circle of his own coreligionists, and, 
as he himself admits (verse 94), so comparatively 
unskilful in the manipulation of rhyme and 
metre. On the other hand the Babi and the 
subsequent and consequent Baha’i movement 
constitutes one of the most important and typical mani- 
festations of the Persian spirit in our own time ; and this 
poem, wherein an ardent enthusiasm struggles with a some- 
what uncouth terminology, does on the whole faithfully 
represent the Baha’f Weltanschauung, The following brief 
analysis may help the reader better to understand the line 
of thought which it pursues. 


Analysis of NaHnUs poe 7 n. 

Dissatisfaction of the author with the ordinary pursuits 
of life, and recognition of the vanity of worldly wealth, 
pomp and learning (verses 1-25). 

True religion celebrated as the only thing which can 
satisfy the human soul ; and materialism, socialism and 
communism condemned (verses 26-37). 

True wisdom and its seekers and expounders, including 
the ancient Greek philosophers, praised (verses 38-48). 


1 See p. 214, n. 4 supra. 
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The wonder of the Universe, which is permeated through- 
out by God's Spirit (verses 49-60). 

Man's need of Divine Revelation, which is as the need of 
a little child for its mother’s milk (verses 61-63), 

Eagerness of the followers of the Bdb and Bahi’u’lldh for 
suffering and martyrdom (verses 64-69). 

Fulfilment of former prophecies in this Dispensation 
(verses 70-74). 

Proofs of the truth of Baha'u'lUh's claim (verses 75-94). 

The poet resumes his theme with a new matla\ or initial 
verse (95), and first speaks of himself and his own condition 
(verses 95-105). He next passes to the praise of Baha- 
'u ’ 11 ah’s son ^ Abbas Efendf, better known after his father's 
death (on May 28, 1892) as ‘Abdu’l-Bahd (verses 106-114), 
and offers consolation for the antagonism of his half-brother 
and the Ndqizin, or ‘^Covenant-breakers," who supported 
him, by numerous analogies drawn from previous Dispen- 
sations (verses 115-125). The last eight verses (126-133) 
constitute the peroration. The understanding of the poem, 
of course, presupposes a fairly complete knowledge of the 
history, doctrines and spiritual outlook of the Bdbis and 
Baha’is, and to render it intelligible I have had to annotate 
the translation to an extent which I regret. It is, so far as 
my knowledge goes, the most ambitious attempt to expound 
this doctrine and point of view in verse. 

It might be expected that I should include in this section 
some account of the later mystical poetry of the Siifis, but, 

Little novelty or poetry coutinucs to be produced 

advance in later down to the present day, I have met with none 
§ufi poetry. ^hich attains the level of Sand’f, ‘Attdr, J aldlu’d- 
Din Rumf, Mahmud Shabistarf, Jdmi, and the other great 
mystics discussed in the previous volumes of this work. 
There was, perhaps, little new to be said, and little that 
could be better expressed than it had been already, while 
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under the Safawfs at any rate circumstances were particu- 
larly unfavourable to the expression of this class of ideas. 
The beautiful Tarji^-hand of Hdtif of Isfahan, which will be 
given at the end of the next chapter, is the only masterpiece 
of Stiff poetry produced in the eighteenth century with 
which I am acquainted. 

(5) The Tasnff or Ballad, 

This class of verse, ephemeral as our own topical and 
comic songs, leaves far fewer and slighter traces 

The Tasnif or . ^ , . , . ^ , 

popular topical in literature than its actual importance would 
ballad. expect. A tasnif about the Sdhib- 

Diwdfi beginning : 

\,Jla 

(“ He made [the garden of] Dil-gush 4 under ‘the Slide’ ; 

He made Dil-gushd with the sticks and the stocks : 

Alas for Dil-gushi ! Alas for Dil-gushd ! ”) 

was the most popular ballad when I was in Shiraz in the 
spring of i888^ but it is probably now as little remembered 
as an almost contemporary ribald English satire on a certain 
well-known Member of Parliament who “ upset the milk in 
bringing it home from Chelsea.” I have no doubt that the 
tasnif or ballad sung by the troubadour and 

Probable an- 

tiquityofthe Wandering minstrel existed in Persia from very 
tasnif, early — perhaps even from pre- Islamic — times. 

Barbad and Sakfsd may have sung such topical songs to 
Khusraw Parwfz the Sdsanian thirteen hundred years ago, 
as Rddagf almost certainly did four centuries later to the 
Sdmdnid prince who was his patron^; and a fragment of a 

^ See my Year amongst the Persians,^ p. 283, 

2 Q£ yqI I Qf jny Lit, Hist, of Persia., pp. 14-18. 
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typical tasnif (called by the curious name of hardra) sung 
in Isfahan on the occasion of the capture and execution of 
the heretic and assassin Ahmad ibn 'Attdsh\ is recorded in 
the history of the Saljuqs composed by Abii Bakr Najmu'd- 
Din Muhammad ar-Rawandf early in the thirteenth century 
of our era, under the title of Rdhattt s-Stiddr wa Ayatu'S’- 
Sunlr. 

The authorship of these tasnif s is seldom known, and 
they are hardly ever committed to writing, though my 
friend the late George Grahame, when Consul at Shiraz in 
1905, very kindly caused a small selection of two score of 
those most popular at the time in that city and in Tihrdn, 
Isfahan, Rasht, Tabriz, and elsewhere, to be written down 
for me ; and a selection, adapted as far as possible to the 
A Engi’sh pismo, was published in or about 1904 under 
rendering of the title of Twclvc Persian Folk-Songs collected 
twelve tasnifs. arranged for voice and pianoforte by Blair 

Fairchild: English version of the words by Alma Strettell 
(Novello & Co., London and New York). In this excellent 
little book the songs are well set, well rendered into English, 
and intelligibly if not ideally transliterated, and the following 
sentence from the short prefatory note shows how sensible 
the compiler was to the indescribable charm of Persian 
minstrelsy : 

But one needs the setting of the Orient to realize what these songs 
are: the warm, clear Persian night; the lamps and lanterns shining 
on the glowing colours of native dresses ; the surrounding darkness 
where dusky shadows hover ; the strange sounds of music ; voices, 
sometimes, so beautiful, rising and falling in persistent monotony — all 
this is untranslatable, but the impression left on one is so vivid and so 
full of enchantment that one longs to preserve it in some form.” 

Most of these tasnif s are very simple love-songs, in which 
lines from Hdfiz and other popular poets are sometimes 

1 Lit Hist of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 313-16; and Pdhatu\ySudiir 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, New Series, vol. ii), pp. 161 and 497-8 (note 
oiihardra)^ 
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incorporated ; the topical, polemical and satirical class is 
much smaller, though in some ways more interesting as 
well as more ephemeral. A parody or parallel of such a 
tasnif may be produced to accord with fresh circumstances, 
as happens nearer home with the Irish An c-fe-dn ‘beAti 
t>o6T) and the Welsh mochyn du. An instance of such an 
adaptation is afforded by the second poem cited in my 
Press and Poetry of Modern Persia (pp. 174-9). Of course 
in the tasnif the air is at least as important as the words, 
and a proper study of them would require a knowledge of 
Persian music, which, unhappily, I do not possess. Indeed 
I should think that few Europeans had mastered it both in 
practice and theory, or could even enumerate the twelve 
maqdms and their twenty-four derivatives (sku^ba)\ 

(6) Modem political verse. 

Of this I have treated so fully in my Press and Poetry of 
Modern Persia (Cambridge, 1914) that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge further on it in this place. It is a product of the 
Revolution of 1905 and the succeeding years, and in my 
opinion shows real originality, merit and humour. Should 
space permit, I may perhaps add a few further specimens 
when I come to speak of the modern journalism with which 
it is so closely associated, and which, indeed, alone rendered 
it possible. The most notable authors of this class of verse 
include ‘Arif and Dakhaw of Qazwin, Ashraf of Gildn, and 
Bahdr of Mashhad, all of whom, so far as I know, are still 
living, while the two first named are comparatively young 
men. Portraits of all of them, and some particulars of their 
lives, will be found in my book above mentioned. 

1 One of the clearest and most concise treatises on this subject which 
1 have seen is contained in a manuscript from the library of the late 
Sir A. Houtum- Schindler ('now in my possession) entitled 
Rawdj, 


CHAPTER VI. 


POETS OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. 
PRE-QAJAR PERIOD (a.D. 1500-1800). 


Almost any educated Persian can compose tolerable 
verses, and the great majority do so, while the number of 
those who habitually indulge in this pastime on 

Widespread 

poetical talent a Considerable scale and have produced Mwdns 
m Persia. poctry has been at all times fairly large. 

Moreover this poetry is as a rule so conventional, and the 
language in which it is written so unchanged during the 
period under discussion, that if a hundred ghazals, or odes, 
by a hundred different poets who flourished during the last 
four centuries were selected, avoiding those which contained 
any reference to current events, and omitting the concluding 
verse of each, wherein the poet generally inserts his 
khallus, or nom de guerre^ it is extremely doubtful whether 
any critic could, from their style, arrange them even ap- 
proximately in chronological order, or distinguish the work 
of a poet contemporary with Shdh Ismahl the Safawi from 
Difficulty of flourished in the reign of Ndsiru’d-Dfn 

discrimination Sh^h Qajar. Nor do the tadhkiras^ or Memoirs 

between note- - _ 

worthy and of Poets, give US much help in making a selec- 

mediocre poets. r i , 

tion, for when discussing contemporaries the 
author is very apt to make mention of his personal friends, 
and to ignore those whom he dislikes or of whom he 
disapproves. Thus influential or amiable rhymsters of 
mediocre ability are often included, while heretics, satirists 
and persons distasteful or indifferent to the author, though 
of greater talent, are often omitted. When Ridd-quH Khdn 
“ Hiddyat,” author of that great modern anthology entitled 
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Majma^u'l-Fusahd (‘Hhe Concourse of the Eloquent 
comes to speak of his contemporaries, we constantly come 
across such expressions as 

^‘He had a special connection with me, and I a sincere 
regard for him^”; ‘‘I saw him in Shfrdz®”; I repeatedly 
called on him and he used to open the gates of conversation 
before my face^’’ ; '' I sometimes get a talk with him^ ” ; “ for 
a while he established himself in Pars, where at that time the 
writer also was living ; I used constantly to have the honour 
of conversing with him, for he used to open the gates of 
gladness before the faces of his friends®”; and so forth. 
How many of the 359 contemporary poets ” mentioned in 
this work^ were included on such personal grounds rather 
than on account of any conspicuous merit? I once went 
through the list with my excellent old friend Hajji Mi'rzi 
Yahyd Dawlatdbddf, a man of wide culture and possessing 
a most extensive knowledge of Persian poetry, of which he 
must know by heart many thousands of verses, and asked 
him which of them he considered really notable. Out of 
the whole 359 he indicated five (Sabd of Kdshdn, Furiighf 
of Bistdm, Qa’dnf of Shiraz, Mijmar of Isfahan, and Nashdt 
of Isfahin) as of the first class ; two (Wisdl of Shi'riz, and 
the author himself, Hidayat) as of the second; and two 
(Surfish of Isfahan and Wiqar of Shirdz) as of the third ; 

1 Composed in 1284/1867-8 and lithographed in 2 vols. atTihrdn in 
1295/1878. 

2 VoL ii, p. 64, s,v. Agah'i-ShfrdzL 

^ Ibid.y p. 67? s.v. Azdd. 

^ lUdy p. 68, s.v. Mirzd Abul-Qdsim-i’Shfrdzf. 

® s,v- IJmmid of Kirm^nshdh. 

® p. 72, i'.z/. Ulfat of Kdshdn. 

^ They occupy pp. 58-679 of vol. ii, but were not all strictly con- 
temporary, a few being as early as the first half of the eighteenth 
century. , , 
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that is, he regarded about one out of every forty mentioned 
as having a claim to real distinction. 

In any case, therefore, a very rigorous selection must be 
made, the more so when it is a question of poets whose 
beauty does not depend solely on form, and can, 
therefore, be preserved in some degree in trans- 
lation. In making this selection I have included 
such poets as enjoy any considerable fame in their own 
country, and any others whom I happen to have come across 
in the course of my reading (a mere fraction of the total 
number) who make any special appeal to myself It is doubt- 
ful how far a foreigner is competent to criticize ; he may say 
that he personally admires or dislikes a particular poet, but 
1 doubt if he should go so far as to class him definitely on 
^ ^ ^ this ground as good or bad. The taste of even 
foreign from the Turks and Indians, who are more familiar 

native taste. Persian poetry than we can easily become, 

differs very considerably from that of the Persians them- 
selves, who must be reckoned the most competent judges 
of their own literature. In this connection I should like to 
direct the reader s attention to a very apposite passage in 
P. G. Hamerton’s Intellectual Life'^, Speaking of a French- 
man who had learned English entirely from books, without 
being able either to speak it, or to understand it when 
spoken, and had attained what would certainly in the case 
of a dead language be considered a very high degree of 
scholarship indeed,” he says: ‘'His appreciation of our 
authors, especially of our poets, differed so widely from 
English criticism and English feeling that it was evident 
he did not understand them as we understand them. Two 
things especially proved this : he frequently mistook de- 
clamatory versification of the most mediocre quality for 
poetry of an elevated order; whilst, on the other hand, his 
ear failed, to perceive the music of the musical poets, as 
^ New ed., London, Macmillan & Co., 1890, pp. 86-94, 
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Byron and Tennyson. How could he hear their music, he to 
whom our English sounds were all unknown Transform 
this Frenchman into an Indian or a Turk, and substitute 
^ “ Persian for “ English ” and '' Qa'ani ” for " Byron and 
Tennyson,'' and the above remarks admirably apply to 
most Turkish and Indian appreciations of Persian poetry. 

Of the poets who died between A.D. 1500 and 1600 some 
ten or a dozen deserve at least a brief mention ; of those 
between A.D. 1600 and 1700 about the same number; 
between A.D. 1700 and 1800 only one or two; between 
A.D. 1800 and 1885 about a score. Those who outlived the 
date last-mentioned may be conveniently grouped with the 
moderns, who will be discussed separately. The following 
are the poets of whom I propose to speak briefly, arranged 
in chronological order of their deaths (the dates of birth are 
seldom recorded) in the four periods indicated above. 

I. Between A.D. 1560 and 1600 (A.H. 906-1009). 

Several of the poets who really belong to this period have 
been already mentioned in my Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion^ namely, Mir ‘All Shir Nawa'i, d. 906/ 
1500-1 (pp. 505-6); Husayn Wd‘iz-i-Kashiff, d. 910/1504-5 
(pp. 503-4); Banna'i, killed in the massacre at Qarshi in 
918/1512-3 (p. 457); and Hilali, killed by ‘Ubaydu’Mh 
Khan the Uzbek as a Shi‘a in 936/1529-30 (p. 459). Of 
the last-named only need anything further be said here. 

* 

I. Hatiff (d. 927/Dec. 1520 or Jan. 1521). 

Mawlana ‘Abdu’lldh Hitifi of Kharjird in Khurdsin 
derives his chief fame from the fact that he was the nephew 
of the great J^miy who, according to the well- 
^.^927/1320). known story ^ tested his poetical talent before 
allowing him to write by bidding him compose 

1 See, besides the Persian iadhkiras^ Sir Gore Ouseley’s Biographi- 
cal Notices of Persian Poets (London, 1846), pp. I43’~5» 
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a . ^‘parallel ” to the following verses in Firdawsfs celebrated 
satire^ on Sultdn Mahmdd of Ghazna : 



* 

pt ^ 0 i 


j5 lSMj Chw^^ ^ 

‘ ji — ^ JbK 5to«-Jt J. »»3 

“A tree whereof the nature is bitter, even if thou plantest it in the 
Garden of Paradise, 

And if, at the time of watering, thou pwurest on its roots nectar and 
fine honey from the River of Paradise 

It will in the end give effect to its nature, and bring forth that same 
bitter fruit.” 

Hdtiff produced the following ‘‘ parallel,” which his uncle 
Jamf approved, except that he jocularly observed that the 
neophyte had “laid a great many eggs on the way®” : 

33^ 

“If thou should’st place an egg of the crow compounded of darkness 
under the Peacock of the Garden of Paradise, 

And if at the time of nourishing that egg thou should’st give it grain 
from the Fig-tree of the Celestial Gardens, 

1 The satire is given at the end (pp. 63-6) of the Persian Intro- 
duction to Turner Macan^s edition of the Shdh-ndma (Calcutta, 1829). 
These verses occur on p. 66, 11 . 5-7. 

2 Probably the celestial river of Salsabfl is intended. 

® Majma^uU-FusaM^ vol. ii, p. 54. Hdtiff s verses are given on the 
last page (436) of vol. iii of Ziyd Bey’s Khardbdt 
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And should’st water it from the Fountain of Salsabil, and Gabriel 
should breathe his breath into that egg, 

In the end the crow's egg will become a crow, and vain will be tb^ 
trouble of the Peacock of Paradise.” 

Hatifi was one of* the innumerable poets who strove to 
compose a ‘‘ Quintet ” {Khamsa) rivalling that of Nizdmf of 
Ganja. Two of his five subjects were the same, the romances 
of Layla and MajmXn'^ and of Shirm and Kkusraw ; the 
Haft Manzar formed the parallel to the Haft Paykctr . 
while the Ttmtir-ndma^ formed the counterpart to the 
Sikandar-ndma, except that, as Hdtiff boasts®, his poem 
based on historical truth instead of on fables and legends. 
He also began, but did not complete, a similar historical 
poem on the achievements of Shdh Ismahl the Safawf, who 
paid him a surprise visit as he was returning from a ca^^ 
paign in Khurasan in giyj 1^11-12, This poem is in the 
style and metre of the Shdh-ndma of Firdawsf, and is entitled 
Shdh-ndma-i-Hazrat-i-Shdh IsmaHlK 

Hatiff belongs essentially, like so many other represent 
tatives of Art and Letters in the early Safawf period, to the 
circle of Herdt formed under the liberal patronage of the 
later Tfmiirids, 

2. Baba Fighanf of Shfraz (d. 925/15 19). 

Fighdnf appears to be one of those poets who are much 
more highly esteemed in India than in their own country 
for while Shiblf in his SAi'ruV-Ajam (vol. hj 
S^gfsAsig). pp^2y'-^o),likQWAlih in his Plyddu's/i-SAu^ards^ 
deems him the creator of a new style of poetry 

1 published at Calcutta by Sir W. Jones in 1788. 

2 Lithographed at Lucknow in Oct. 1869. L comprises about 450^ 
verses. 

3 Rieu's British Museum Persian Catalogue^ p. 654. 

^ There is another similar and homonymous poem by Qdsimf. 
BMP.C., pp. 660-1. The Library of King's College, Cambridge^ 
possesses a MS. of this latter {PoU Collection^ No. 238). 

^ See Rieu’s C«a:/.3 p. 651. 
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Ridd-qulf KMn only accords him a brief mention in his 
RiydduU'‘Arifin^ and entirely omits him in his larger 
Majma^u'l-Fusahd, while the notices of him in the Atash^ 
kada and the Tuhfa-i-Sdmi are very brief. He was of 
humble origin, the son of a cutler^ or a vintner according 
to different accounts, and seems to have lived the life of a 
somewhat antinomian dervish. In Khurdsdn, whither he 
went from Shirdz, he was unappreciated, even by the great 
J 4 mi, with whom he forgathered ; but at Tabriz he subse- 
quently found a more appreciative patron in Sultan Ya^qiib 
the Prince of the “ White Sheep ” Turkmans. He repented 
in later life and retired to the Holy City of Mashhad, so 
that perhaps this verse of his ceased to be applicable : 

* ^ ^ d) * 

Stained with wine Fighdnf sank into the earth : alas if the Angels 
should sniff at his fresh shroud^! ” 

The longest extracts from his poems are given in the 
MajdlistiUMd'minin^ but these are all qasidas in praise of 
'Alf, presumably composed towards the end of his life, and, 
though they may suffice to prove him a good ShPa, they 
are hardly of a quality to establish his reputation as a great 
poet. 

3. Ummxdi (or Umfdf) of Tihran (d. 925/1519 or 
930/1523-4). 

Little is known of Umidi except that his proper name 
was Arjdsp*, that he was a pupil of the celebrated philosopher 

1 Lithographed at Tihrdn, 1305/1887-8, p. 122. 

2 On this account he originally wrote verse uuder the “pen-name” 
of Sakkdki. 

3 Lest they should by the smell of the wine know him for the toper 
he was. 

^ One is, tempted to conjecture from this name that he may have 
beenaZoroastrian,,but I have found no further evidence to support 
this supposition. 
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Jaldlu'd-Dm Dawanf, that his skill was in the qasida rather 
than the gkazal, that he was on bad terms with 
(^gtl/isig). fellow-townsmen, on whom he wrote many 

satires, and that he was finally killed in Tihran 
in a quarrel about a piece of land, at the instigation 
of Qiwamu’d-Dm Niir-bakhshf. N^mf, one of his pupils, 
composed the following verses and chronogram on his 
death : 

‘diSt j 

‘ U jt ol 

“ The much-wronged Umfdi, wonder of the Age, who suddenly and 
contrary to right became a martyr, 

Appeared to me at night in a dream and said, ‘ 0 thou who art 
aware of my inward state, 

Write for the date of my murder^: ‘‘Alas for my blood unjustly shed, 
alas!”^^^ 

Reference has already been made (p. 59 supra) to a 
qasida composed by him in praise of Najm 4 -Thdnt, and 
probably his poetry consisted chiefly of panegyrics, though 
he also wrote a Sdqi-ndma (“ Book of the Cup-bearer of 
the stereotyped form. Manuscripts of his poems are very 
rare, but there is one in the British Museum ^ comprising, 
however, only 17 leaves, and even these few poems were 
collected long after his death by command of Shdh Safi. 
Mention is, however, made of him in most of the tadhkiras, 
and the Atash-kada cites 24 verses from his Sdqi-ndma, 

^ This chronogram gives a.h. 925 (a.d. 1519), but 930/1523-4 is th'e 
date given by Sdm Mfrzd, and 929/1522-3 in die Ahsantit-Tawdrikh^ 
andj by implication, in the Haft Iqlim, 

* Or. 3642, ff. 180-197. See Rieu’s Persian Supplement^ p. 269. The 
author of the Haft Iqlim^ writing more than seventy years after the 
death of Umldf, his fellow-townsman and apparently kinsman, says 
that in his day the well-known verses of the poet consisted of ij qasidas^ 
3 ghazalSy a few fragments and quatrains, and the Sdqt-ndma, 
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md 70 verses ttom his other poems. Amongst these are 
the following, also given m the Majnia'u'l-Fitsafid fvol i; 

pp. 7-8) : • . ^ . u 

j$ dUyJtO JU(j 

AL*«e 

‘ JiU 3 

“If the College hall should be turned upside down it matters little- 

The T.T'^ f Wine-houses of Love 

The College buildings, high and low, were destroyed, while the 

taverns continued to flourish just the same.” 

‘ ^ C>^ LS^ ^ ^ 

‘ qL>\ ^ 

a- OlJu«3 

^ u _J Ji jjl-.,* Ji 

‘ 13 i/ J ^ 

^ C«j ‘‘jli. j dXiT c-fcj jjS 

‘ oeL, ' 

>!>- lij J*lj-cUw_j 

. . , ^ ^ ^ -sfr 

‘JiU 44 £• t . J'* 

J- j>Xj V g-»-3> A.^ 

C^l 

^ W-U Cm ^ 
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5 O' u 

^ iAihiJ 

‘ iS^ <A£sfjA j ^jO^SLJff 

ui ^ vi ■ 

^^ ■Ii ix fli ii fflln w i I<& .^t A«Mi>iii ifiN r (^4t ^avrt iaM^I 

“ Thou art a half-drunk Turk, 1 am a half-slain bird^; thy affair with 
me is easy, my desire of thee is difficult 

Thou settest thy foot in the field, I wash my hands of life; thou 
causest sweat to drip from thy cheek, I pour blood from my 
heart. 

Behind that traveller in weakness and helplessness I rise up and 
subside like the dust until the halting-place [is reached]. 

When shall the luck be mine to lift him drunken from the saddle, 
while that crystal-clear arm embraces my neck like a sword-belt? 

Thou bearest a dagger and a goblet : the faithful with one accord 
drink blood beside thee and give their lives before thee. 

Now that my scroll of praise is rolled up, hearken to the tale of Ray: 
it is a ruin wherein a madman is governor : 

A madman on whom counsel produced no effect ; a madman whom 
chains did not render sensible* 

He is a madman full of craft, my old enemy ; be not secure of him, 
and be not heedless of me. 

From the arbiter of eloquence this point is hidden, that a distracted 
mind is not disposed to verse. 

My genius would snatch the balP of verse from all and sundry, if 
only the bailiff were not in my house 1 ” 

4 and 5. The two Ahlfs. 

These two homonymous poets, the one of Turshfz in 
Khurdsdn (d. 934/1527-8) and the other of Shfrdz (d. 942/ 
AhiiofTurshfa 1535 - 6 ), of both of whom the names are more 
<^*^93^1527), familiar than the works, must, as Rieu has 
shirdz pointed out®, be carefully distinguished. Both 

<d. 942/1535)' ignored by Ridd-qulf Khdn, and both belong, 

^ Seep. 166, ti. 1 supra, 

2 This common simile is derived from the game of polo. 

® Persian Catalogue^ pp. 657-8. See also Eth6’s India Office Persian 
Catalogue^ col. 785, No. 1432, where a very valuable autograph MS., 
made in 920/1514, is described.) 
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the former actually, the latter spiritually, to the Herit 

Sf Sultdn Husayn and Mir 'AH 

bhir This school, to which also belonged Zuhiirf (d. 1024/ 
1615), likewise of Turshfz, seems never to have been popukr 
in Per^a, except, perhaps, in their own day in Khuridn 
butenjoys a much more considerable reputation in India’ 
where Zuhari, whose very name is almost unknown in 

unde?’ extraordinary, and, as I think, quite 

undeserved fame, especially as a writer of extremei; Irid 
and bombastic prose. AhH of Shi'rdz excelled especiallv 

6. Hilall (killed in 935/1528-9). 

HildH, though born in Astardbdd, the chief town of the 
Persian Province of Gurgdn. was by race a Chaghatty 

Hiuii patronized by Mir 

«i.935/x5=8). Ah Shm Nawai. His most famous poem, en- 
titled Shah u Darwish, or Shdh u Gadd^' the 

Attributetf 

M Kh“r£d?he wi?eS^ as^’a' tS 

Sec my PeTstatt LitBrciture und^v . * 

® Oude Catalogue, p. 427. Domtiiion, 

^ ^orgenlandische Studies 'Ltxww „ 

* Maj,naW-Fu,aU, vol. ii, p 55.^’ '870. pp, i97_382. 
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envy of two of his rivals at the Uzbek Court, Baqa’f and 
Shamsu’d-Din Kiihistanf, rather than his religious views, 
may have caused his execution, which ‘Ubaydu’lldh Khdn 
is said to have subsequently regretted. The following 
verses, however, seem to indicate Shfa propensities : 


_5i j-A 

*3^ W *****. ^ A»l!S> 

wl 

‘ 3 ' J3>^ ^3J 


“Muhammad the Arabian, the honour of both worlds : dust be upon 
the head of him who is not as dust at his Door ! 

I have heard that his life-sustaining ruby lip uttered, like the Mes- 
siah, this tradition : 

‘I am the City of Knowledge and f AH is my Door’ : a marvellously 
blessed tradition ! I am the dog of his Door^ 1 ” 


7. Lisam (d. 940/1533-4). 

Lisdni of Shfrdz is the last of the twenty-two Persian 
Shi'a poets mentioned in the Majdlisu l-MiUminin and 
deserves mention rather on account of his de- 
^^^^40/1533) votion to that faith than by reason of his poetic 
talent ; for, although he is said to have produced 
more than x 00,000 verses, they are little known and seldom 
met with^, and, though mentioned in the Atash-kada and 
the Haft Iqlim^ he is ignored by Rida-qulf Khdn. Most of 
his life was spent at Baghdad and Tabriz, in which latter 

1 Le. the dog of ‘AH. Kalb-^Ali is not uncommon as a name amongst 
the Shf‘a, and, as we have seen, the Safawf kings gloried in the title 
“ Dogs of the Threshold of ‘AH ibn AM Tdlib.” These verses are 

MajmaHtH-Fusahd. 

2 There is a copy of his Dtwdn (Or. 307) in the British Museum. 

Persian Catalogue^ 
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town he died just before it was taken by the Ottoman 
Sultan Sulayman. “On account of his devotion to the 
Twelve Imams,” says the author of the MajdliSy “Lisdnf 
would never remove from his head the twelve-gored kingly 
crown^ until, when Sultdn Sulaymdn the Turk was ad- 
vancing to occupy Tabriz, it happened that news df his 
near approach reached Lis^ni when he was engaged in 
prayer in the great Mosque of Tabriz. On hearing this 
news, he raised his hands in prayer, saying, ‘ O God, this 
usurper is coming to Tabriz : I cannot remove this crown 
from my head, nor reconcile myself to witnessing his 
triumph, therefore suffer me to die, and bring me to the 
Court of Thy Mercy ! ’ He then bowed his head in prayer, 
and in that attitude surrendered his soul to the Beloved.” 
The following quatrain is characteristic : 

“ If the joints of Lisdm break apart, and his needy body passes into 
the dust, 

By God, from the hori2:on of his heart naught will appear save the 
love [or sun] of ‘All and his eleven descendants ! ” 

His poems, in the preservation of which he seems to have 
been very careless, were collected after his death by his 
pupil Sharif of Tabriz, but so slovenly was the compilation 
that, according to the Atash-kada, it was known as Sahwtil- 
Lisdn, or “ Lapsus Linguae.” 

8. Fuddlf (Fujzdli) of Baghdad (d. 970/1562-3). 

Fudiili is reckoned amongst the Turkish rather than the 
Persian poets, and is fully discussed by Gibb in vol iii of 
his monumental History of Ottoman Poetry 
(d!gto/xs63). PP- 70-107). That he became an Otto- 

man subject was due to the fact that Baghdad, 

^ Concerning this distinctive head-dress, which gave to the Persian 
Shi‘a their name of Qizil-bdsk (“ Red-heads ”), see p. 48 sufra. 
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where he was probably born, and where he spent nearly all 
his life, was taken from the Persians by the Turks in 940/ 
1535; but, as Gibb says^ “he composed with equal ease 
and elegance in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic.” He is 
described by the same scholar ^ as ‘"the earliest of those four 
great poets who stand pre-eminent in the older literature of 
Turkey, men who in any age and in any nation would have 
taken their place amongst the Immortals,” That his status 
in the Persian Parnassus is so much lower is due rather to 
the greater competition and higher standard of excellence 
prevailing there than to any lack of skill on his part in the 
use of the Persian language^ That he was of the Shfa 
faith is clear from several of his verses, and from his 
HadiqattH s-^Su'-add^^ a Turkish martyrology modelled on 
the Persian Rawdatii sk-Skuhadd of Husayn Wa‘iz-i- 
Kashiff 

As I have referred to Gibb’s great work on Ottoman 
Poetry, I may here express a doubt as to his claim® that 
the kind of poem. entitled Shahr-angiz (or “City-thriller,” 
as he renders it) is a Turkish invention, and that “there is 
no similar poem in Persian literature.” Sim Mirzi in his 
Tuhfa-i-Sdmi (compiled in 957/1550) mentions at least two 
poets, Wahfdf of Qum and Harff of Isfahan, who composed 
such poems, the former on Tabriz, the latter on Gflin, 
and though these were probably w;ritten later than Masihf s 
Turkish Shahr-angiz on Adrianople, there is nothing to 
suggest that they were regarded as a novelty or innovation 
in Persia, Harff s poem, called Shahr-dsMb (“City-dis- 
turber ”) seems to have been bitterly satirical, for the 

1 Loc, dt, p, 72. ^ Ibid., p. 71. 

3 He has a complete Persian Diwdn, of which a MS. (Add. 7785) 
exists in the British Museum, and which has been printed at Tabriz. 
See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 659. 

^ See Rieu^s Turkish Catalogue, pp. 39-40. 

® Vol. ii, p. 232. 
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unhappy poet was deprived of his tongue in consequence 
as Sam Mirza relates : ^ ^ 

jt ijjt .jSl^ Ul Ij^uj ^ 

O'iM' sZ-y». ,0 jUiri (jijj 

9. WahshI of B^fq (d. 991/1583). 

Though born at Bafq, a dependency of Kirmdn, Wahshi 
spent -ost of h,s life at Yazd. His poetry, espedallyhL 
Wahshi Shiri 7 i and his ghazals, are highly 

(d.99./.583). praised in the TdrikJi-i-‘Alam-drd-yiJAbbds{ 
the Atash-kada, and the Majma‘ud-Fusahd^ 
He also wrote panegyrics on Shah Tahmasp and his nobles’ 
concerning which the author of the work last-named re^S 
that in this branch of the poetic art none of the poets of the 
middle period can compare with the ancients. He did nd 
nish the Farhad u Skirin, which was completed long- 
afterwards (in 1265/1848-9) by Wisal. He wrote two othef 

(“S^P«n.e AbcdfS 

Bhss ) and Naztr u Manzdr, besides ghazals (odes) and 

ft ^ selection of which are given in 

the the J^ash-hada (pp. n i-x^o " 

The following murabbd, or “foursome,” given in both thS^ 
anthologies, is rather pretty and unusual 

0-* .> Cm 

‘ L5^ L C>^ *4^5 * 

* Vol. ii, pp. 51-4. 

“ See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 663-4. 
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3 ^J^b3J 

{^3^ ^ \J3^ 

aXiVwAw A »*»»i >J 

taXiJ ij> 3 <ilL.^X^ 

^ 313 ^ JuIiM*ib 

^ 

‘C-^lhXj j|jW 3 L>:i^ 

^ w 

Cm C)t Jl^t 

‘^jl i^SUftj _j »wy.>^>$i»W taVW Cm 

C>-« 

■^■ A dXw 

^^51wUj j 

*'^t3 OIjJIi?^ A i^^a HS ^•xW ^wwlaiv CjLi^ 

^yj\^ O^"'^^"’*^ 3 j“***ts^ C>— ^ 3 J^ L 5 ^ 

‘ ^ vo^W (^ 03^ 

‘<sU ^wU jS^ 3^3^ ^A^xj 

jJi 

j^taXJjSi L5“v ^J3J 

* U*^^**^ ^ 1 ^ L5^ 

^ C)-^-^ 0^!>"^ yU? jt 

/ y lSj?.) ^3^ \^^3 J^ 

^ CU 0 I 3 J^>j3 
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‘C-Sj J\ 

'CJj^ ^J^J jl Aj.i' J., Ji b 

u-><>!^ _>3 t^Uj a:& aO 

C.>r<. , L .a.o b>*w 

“O friends, hearken to the account of my distraction ! Hearken to 
the tale of my hidden sorrow ! Hearken to the story of my disordered 
description of my bewilderment! How lone 
shall I hide the account of this grievous story? I bum ! I burn i How 

long shall I refrain from telling this secret? 

For a while I and my heart dwelt in a certain street : the street 
of a certain quarrelsome beauty. We had staked Faith and heart on 
one of dissolute countenance; we w'ere fettered in the chains of one 
with chain-hke tresses. _ In^that chain was none bound save me and 
my heart : of all that exist, not one was captive then. 

Her bewitching narcissus-eyes had not then all these love-sick 
victims ; her curling hyacinthine locks held then no prisoner - she had 
no. to .. bH* . tudne,, was! 

[in beauty] but found no purchaser. I was the first to become a pur- 
chaser; It was I who caused the briskness of her market. 

My love was the cause of her beauty and comeliness; my shame 
gave fame to her beauty; so widely did .1 everywhere describe her 
charms that the whole city was filled with the tumult of the spectators 

poor tetXeV"“ 

we^s^ould^bero'^ IS better that we should pursue some other aim, that 
bLt tt T songsters of some other rose- 

Sjeked *e nightingales of some other rose- 

cheeked be^ty, that for a few days we should follow some other 
c anuM, Where is some firesh young rose whose eloquent nightingale 

Although the fancy for thy face hath passed away from Wahshfs 
mind, and the desire for thy charming figure hath departed from his 

aS with a in heart hath departed in vexation from thy street, 

and^with a heart full of complaints hath departed from the displeasure 

snoma listen to man s counsels of expediency ! ” 
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10. MahmM Qari of Yazd (d. 993/1585). 

II. Muhtasham of Kashan (d. 996/1587-8). 

Mahmud Qari of Yazd, the poet of clothes, who died two 
years after Wahshf and three years before Muhtasham, was 
mentioned in the preceding volume of this work^ 

Mahimdd Qdri . . *,71 7 . . . 

of Yazd in connection with the two earlier parodists 

ltd®Muhfiham ‘Ubayd-i-Zikanf and Bushaq (Abii Ishdq) of 
“5 Shfrdz ; while the far more notable Muhtasham 

^ has been already discussed at some length in 

the preceding chapter^ in connection with the religious 
poetry on which his fame chiefly rests. Of the erotic verse 
of his early youth and of his panegyrics on Shih Tahmdsp 
copious specimens are given in the Atash-kada, but these 
are neither so distinguished nor so characteristic as his 
elegies {mardthd) on the martyrdom of Husayn and the 
other Imdms, from which the extracts given in the Maj^ 
mdu' l-Fusahd^ are chiefly taken. 

12. ‘Urfi of Shiraz (d. 999/1 590-1) and his circle. 

Though less highly appreciated in his own country than 
in Turkey and India, ‘Urfi is probably on the whole the 
most famous and popular poet of his century^ 
Though born and brought up in Shi'riz, his 
short life was chiefly spent in India, where he 
died in 999/1 590-1 at the early age of thirty-six, some 
say of dysentery, others of poison. He is one of the three 
poets of this century (a.d. i 500-1600) discussed by Shibli 
Nu'mdnf in his SM^rud-'Ajam’^, the other two being his 

^ Persian Literature under Tartar Do^ninion^ pp. 257 and 351-3. 
Mahmdd is not mentioned in the Atash-kada^ the Haft Iqlim^ or the 
Majma^uH-Fusahd ; no particulars of his life are known to me, and the 
date of his death must be regarded as uncertain. 

2 Pp, 172-7 sufra. 3 Vol. ii, pp. 36-38, 

^ Set s Persian Catalogue^ -p. 667. 

® Vol. iii, pp. 82-133, 
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fellow-townsman Baba Fighani, already mentioned^ and 
Faydi (Fayzi), brother of Akbads celebrated minister Abu’l- 
Fadl (Abul-Fazl), who, in Shiblfs opinion, was one of the 
two Indian poets who wrote Persian verse which would pass 
as the work of a genuine Persian^ ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Badd^ini 
says® that ‘Urff and Thand’i were the two most popular 
Persian poets in India in his time, and that manuscripts 
of their works were to be found in every bazaar and book- 
shop, while Faydfs poems, in spite of the large sums of 
money which he had expended in having them beautifully 
copied and illuminated, were little sought after. Gibb says^ 
that, after Jdmf, 'Urfi and Faydf were the chief 
Persian influences on Turkish poetry until they 
were superseded by Si'ib, and that the novelty 
in this style lay, apart from the introduction of 
a number of fresh terms into the conventional vocabulary 
of poetry, in the deposition of rhetoric from the chief seat, 
and the enthronement of loftiness of tone and stateliness of 
language in its stead®.” Ziyd (Diyd) Pasha, in that portion 
of his metrical Introduction to the Khardbdt which discusses 
the Persian poets, after praising Jamf, proceeds to speak of 
'Urfi and Faydi as follows : 

.* «• ® ■* 

isUStjC^ 

^ Pp. 229-230 supra. 

2 The other was Amir Khusraw of Dihlf. 

® MuntakhabuH-Tawdnkh^ vol, iii, p. 285 (Calcutta, 1869). 

^ Hist, of Ottoman Foetfy, vol. i, pp. 5, 127, 129, 

^ Loc. cit. p. 129. 
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“ Faydi and ‘Urfi run neck-and-neck ; they are the leaders of the later 

time. 

In Faydi is eloquence and freshness, in ‘Urfi sweetness and fluency. 
In Faydi are fiery exhortations, while ‘Urfi is strong in elegies. 

But if pre-eminence he sought, excellence still remains with Faydi. 
Faydi is clear throughout: no dots need be added to his commen- 
tary. 

But that paragon of excellence suffered martyrdom at his pupiPs 
hands.” 


I can find no evidence in support of the last statement, 
which, indeed, is at variance with Badd’unfs exultant de- 
Faydfs miser- scriptioii^ of his painful and unpleasant deaths 
able death in though perhaps the swollen face and blackened 
1004/1595- which his bitter enemy describes with un- 

concealed Schadenfrezide^ may have aroused suspicions of 
poison. The same fanatical writer gives a series of most 
uncomplimentary chronograms composed by the orthodox 
to commemorate the death of an arch-heretic, such as : 


jC 

“When infidel Faydf died, Fasih said as the date of his death, ‘A dog 
departed from the world in a foul fashion.’ ” 


The simplest of them all are “Faydf' was a heretic’' 
“he died like a dog- worshipper ” 

“the rule of heresy broke " 
all of which yield the required date A.H. 1004 
(a.D. 1 595). Badd’iinf also says that, with a view to restoring 
his shattered religious reputation, he composed a commen- 
tary on the Qurdn consisting entirely of undotted letters, 
adding unkindly that he was drunk and in a state of legal 
uncleanness when he wrote it The author of the Majmdud- 

1 Muntp^khabuH-TawdHkh^ vol. iii, pp. 299-310, especially p. 300. 

2 This took place on 10 Safar, 1004 (October 15, 1595). See Rieu’s 
Persian Catalogue^ p. 450, where the chief sources are fully enumerated. 

16—2 
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Fusahd> in alluding to this book (which he only knew 
by repute) says that the author “troubled himself to no 

purpose’^ and has no word of 

praise for his poems, on which the author of the A tash-kada 
has the tepid encomium that “they are not bad.” The fullest 
and most appreciative account of him which I have met 
with is that given by Shibli Nu'mdni in his Shi'rul-Ajam}, 
He composed a Khamsa (“Quintet”) in imitation of Nizdmf, 
the titles of these five poems being Markaz-z-Adwdr, 
Sulaymdn u Bilqts^ Nal u Daman (the most celebrated), 
Haft Kishwar^ and Akbar-ndma^ but some of them remained 
incomplete. He also wrote many qasidas and gkazals^ and 
produced several translations from the Sanskrit. None of 
his verses quoted by Shibli appear to me so affecting as 
the following on the death of his child : 

‘'AjjSTfc 1>* isj 

^ 3 

“O brightness of my bright eyes, how art thou? Without 
thee my days are dark; without me how art thou? 
My house is a house of mourning in thine absence ; 
thou hast made thine abode beneath the dust t how 
art thou ? 

The couch and pillow of thy sleep is on thorns and 
brambles ; O thou whose cheeks and body were as 
jasmine, how art thou ? ” 

‘ VoL ii, p. 26. This commentary was entitled, according to Shibli 
{loc. cit.,p. 6$), Saw<iii‘u’l-Mdm. 

2 Vol hi, pp. 31-81. 


Fay4i’s verses 
on the death 
of his child. 
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Faydf was a man of varied learning and a great lover of 
books. His library contained four thousand six hundred 
choice manuscripts, mostly autographs or copied 

Faydf s library. i-,i , ^ 

during the authors lifetimes^ He was generous 
and hospitable, and amongst those who enjoyed his hospi- 
tality was ‘Urfi of Shirdz, to whom we now turn. 

'Urfi, whose proper name was Jamalu’d-Dm Muhammad 
and whose father was named Badru'd-Din, was born and 
educated at Shfrdz, but at an early age migrated 

Account of ‘UrfL _ \ ^ , 

to India, and, as already mentioned, attached 
himself to Faydf, with whom, however, he presently quar- 
relled. Badd’iinf says^ that one day he called on Faydf and 
found him caressing a puppy, whereupon he enquired what 
the name of "the young master (^nakhdiim-zddd) might 
be. " 'Urff,” replied Faydf, to which ‘Urff promptly replied, 

Mubarak bdshad!'* which means “ May it be fortunate!” 
but may be taken as alluding to Faydfs father Shaykh 
Mubdrak and as meaning, " It should be Mubarak I ” 

‘Urfi next won the favour of the Hakfm Abul-Fath of 
Gflan®, by whom he was introduced to that great nobleman 
and patron of letters 'Abdu’r-Rahfm, who succeeded to the 
title of Khdn-khdnan borne by his father Bayram Khan on 
the assassination of the latter in 968/1560-1. In due course 
he was presented to the Emperor Akbar himself, whom he 
accompanied on his march to Cashmere in 997/1SB8-9. 

in spite of his opportunities and undoubted talents, 
‘Urff’s intolerable conceit and arrogance prevented him 
^ from being popular, and made him many ene- 

character of mics. Ridd-qulf Khdu accords him but a brief 

notice^ and observes that "the style of his 
poems is not admired by the people of this age.^' Criticism 

^ SM^rdl-^Ajam, iii, p. 50, and Muntakhabd t-Tawdrikh^ iii, p, 305. 

2 MuntakhabuH-Tawdrtkh^ iii, p. 285. 

3 Mzmtakhabdt-Ta'wdrikhi iii, p. 167. He died in 997/1588-9. 

^ MajmduU-Fusabd^ 24r-S* 
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and disparagement are, indeed, courted by a poet who 
could write^: 

* C>^ 3 ^3^ 3^ 

“ Wherefore did Sa‘di glory in a handful of the earth of Shfrdz 
If he did not know that it would be my birthplace and abode ? ” 

Nor is this an isolated example of his conceit, for in like 
fashion he vaunts his superiority to Anwari, Abu’I-Faraj, 
Khdqani, and other great Persian poets, and this uiiamiable 
practice may have conduced to his unpopularity amongst 
his compatriots, who do not readily tolerate such disparage- 
ment of the national heroes. In Turkey, on the other hand, 
he had, as we have seen, a great influence and reputation, 
and likewise in India, so that Shibli devotes to him fifty -two 
pages (pp. 82-133) of his Sht^ru'l^Ajam, rather more than 
he devotes to Faydf, and much more than he gives to any 
other of the seven poets he mentions in the third volume 
of his work. But even Shibli admits that his arrogance 
made him generally unpopular, a fact of which he was 
fully aware, as appears from the following poem®, wherein 
he complains of the hypocritical sympathy of the so-called 
'Triends” who came to visit him when he was confined to 
bed by a severe illness : 

3 Jl-*- CHP <>^3* 

^ 

' 3 lAJjJ 

OW- ^ W ^3 J^J3J ^ 


^ Ski^ruU-^Ajam, iii, p. 88. 

® SMruH^Ajam^ iii, pp. 92-3. 
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J.AJ 1 ^ ^5j,J|jj dij ^l-^J> 

^ O— 

3^ Cj[»^ AJ^ 

b^-Hj jta-d ^ ^t ^^\jJ 

3-<5- *"<^^^-5-:!^ 

^ Wi<^tiA>0 ^Ajfc j ^i ^*!^ liO <ll[koiMii^ 

33'^ 3 J>}^3^ J^ 3 

^ jtiUhJ tJL fifc* wi»^.*4*jO 

vJ Ml Ml 

jj jbj^S At^ tj^jjtXSi>U*« 


‘Urfi on Job’s “ My body hath fallen into this state, and my eloquent 
coxuforcers. friends stand like pulpits round my bed and pillow. 

One draws his hand through his beard and cocks his neck, saying, 
‘O life of thy father ! To whom is fortune constant? 

One should not set one^s heart on ignoble rank and wealth : where 
is the Empire of Jamshfd and the name of Alexander?’ 

Another, with soft voice and sad speech, begins, drawing his sleeve 
across his moist eyes : 

‘ O my life ! All have this road by which they must depart : we are 
all travellers on the road, and time bears forward the riders.’ 

Another, adorning his speech with smooth words, says, ‘ O thou 
whose death is the date of the revolution of news ijnqildb-i- 
khabaT) F 

1 I think the words must be taken as a chronogram, 

giving the date 986/1578-9, in which case this cannot, as ShibH sug- 
gests {J.OC, cit^ p. 92), have been ‘Urfi’s last illness, since he did not die 
until 999/1 590-1, 
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Collect thyself, and beware, let not thy heart be troubled, for I will 
with single purpose collect thy verse and prose. 

After copying and correcting it, I will compose an introduction like 
a casket of pearls in support of thy claims ; 

An index of learning and culture such as thou art, a compendium of 
good qualities and talents such as thou art, 

I will pour forth, applying myself both to verse and prose, although 
it is not within the power of man to enumerate thy perfections !’ 

‘May God, mighty and glorious, give me health again, and thou 
shalt see what wrath I will pour on the heads of these miserable 
hypocrites 

Space does not allow us to follow in detail Shibli's 
interesting and exhaustive study of this poet, to whose 
verse he assigns six salient merits, such as “ forceful diction ” 
j^j), new and original combinations of words, fine 

metaphors and comparisons, and continuity or congruity of 
topics Except for a little-known prose 

treatise on Siifiism entitled Nafsiyya all his work was in 
verse, and included, according to Shiblf, two mathnawi 
poems in imitation of Nizdmfs Makhzanu'l-Asrdr and 
Khusraw wa Shirin^ and a Diwdn, compiled in 996/1588, 
only three years before his death, containing 26 qasidas, 
270 ghazals, and 700 fragments and quatrains. The following 
chronogram gives the date of its compilation^ : 

‘C^5b j\j<h 

One of his most famous qasidas, given in the Khardbdt 
(voL i, pp. 169-^174), is in praise of ‘AH ibn Abf Tdlib, and 
contains ! 8 1 verses. It begins: 

^ This final verse is, of course, spoken by the poet himself. 

2 voL iii, p. 95, 
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3 3 OV®^ 

“ I have wandered through the world, but alas! no city or country 
have I seen where they sell good fortune in the market ! ” 

‘Urfi is not, however, included amongst the Persian Shf'a 
poets to whom notices are consecrated in the Majdlisu'l- 
M€minin, 


Concerning the numerous Persians — ^theologians, scholars, 
philosophers and poets — attracted to Akbar s brilliant court, 
Mr Vincent third volume of Badd'iinfs Mmitakhabu' t- 

Smith’s harsh TawdHkh Is a mine of information, but space 
judgment, permit us as a rule to go beyond the 

frontiers of the Persian Empire. The late Mr Vincent Smith 
in his otherwise admirable monograph on Akbar^ is perhaps 
unduly hard on these poets when he says (pp. 415-6) : 

“ The versifiers, or so-called poets, were extremely numerous. Abu’l- 
Fazl tells us that although Akbar did not care for them, ^ thousands of 
poets are continually at court, and many among them have completed 
a dtwdn (collection of artificial odes), or have written a mathnawi 
(composition in rhymed couplets).’ The author then proceeds to 
enumerate and criticize ‘ the best among them,’ numbering 59, who 
had been presented at court. He further names 15 others who had not 
been presented but had sent encomiums to His Majesty from various 
places in Persia^. Abul-Fazl gives many extracts from the writings of 
the select 59, which I have read in their English dress, without finding 
a single sentiment worth quoting ; although the extracts include pas- 
sages from the works of his brother Fayzi (Faydf), the ‘king of poets,’ 
which Abu’l-Fazl considered to enshrine ‘ gems of thought’ ” 

The third volume of B3.di' uni’s MuntaMabu’^-Tawdn'M^ 
which is entirely devoted to the biographies of the poets 
„ , , , , and men of learning who adorned AkbaPs 

Valuable data . ^ 77 / 

furnished by court, contains notices of 38 Shaykhs (religious 
Baddunt leaders), 69 scholars, 15 philosophers and phy- 

1 Akbar the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 (Oxford, 1917). 

2 ^^ jHni-z-Akbart, translated by H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-1894 in 3 volumes), vol. i, pp. 548, 61 1.” 
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sicians, and no fewer than 167 poets, most of whom, however, 
though they wrote in Persian and were in many cases 
Persians by birth, are unknown even by name in Persia. 

Amongst the most eminent names belonging, in part at 
any rate, to the century which we here conclude, are those 
of Shaykh BahdVd-Dm‘Amili, Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd (Fayz) 
of Kashan, Mir Darned, and Mfr Abul-Qasim-i-Findariskf, 
who, however, will be more suitably considered amongst 
the theologians or philosophers. 

II. Between A.D. 1600 and 1700 (A.H. ioo8~iiii). 

Four of the seven poets discussed at length by Shibli 
in the third volume of his Shi'ruH-Ajam fall within the 
period indicated above. These are Nazfrf (d, 102171612--13), 
Talib-i-Amuli (d. 1036/1626-7), Abii Talib Kalim (d. 1061/ 
1651), and Sd'ib (d. 1088/1677-8)^ Ridd-qulf Khdn in the 
enumeration of eminent contemporaries of the Safawf kings 
with which he concludes the supplementary eighth volume 
written by him in continuation of Mfrkhwand's Rawdatu^s- 
Safa mentions not one of these, but, in the period now 
under consideration, names only Zuhurf (d. 1024/1615) and 
Shifa’f (d. 1037/1627). Another poet ignored by both these 
writers but highly esteemed in Turkey, where, according 
to Gibb^ ‘‘he continued for more than half a century to 
be the guiding star for the majority of Ottoman poets, 
being “ deservedly famous for his marvellous ingenuity and 
fertility in the invention of fresh and picturesque images 
and similes,” is Shawkat (or Shevket, according to the 
Turkish pronunciation) of Bukhdrd (d. 1107/1695-6). To 
these seven we may add, besides four or five® who, though 

1 Other dates, e.g. 1080/1669-70, are also given. See Rieu, op, a/., 
p. 693, 

2 History of Ottoman Poetry,, vol. i, p. 130. See also vol. iv, p. 95, of 
the same. 

3 Namely, Mir Ddmdd, Shaykh BahdVd-Dfn, Abul-Qdsim Fin- 
dariski, Muhsin-i-Fayd and ‘Abdu’r-Razz£q-i-Ldhiji, called Fayydd. 
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they wrote occasional verse, were primarily philosophers, 
and will be discussed in connection with that class, the 
following six, who were, perhaps, a trifle more distinguished 
than their innumerable competitors ; SaMbi of Astarabad 
(d. 1010/1601-2), Zulali of Khwdnsdr (d. about 1024/1615), 
Jalil Asir (d. 1049/1639-40), Qudsf of Mashhad (d. 1056/ 
1646-7), Salim of Tihrdn (d. 1057/1647-8), and Amdnf of 
Mdzandarin (d. 1061/1651). Although I think that Rieu' 
goes too far when he describes Sd’ib as “by common consent 
the creator of a new style of poetry, and the greatest of 
modern Persian poets,” he is without doubt the greatest of 
those who flourished in the seventeenth century of our era, 
and, I think, the only one deserving a detailed notice in 
this volume, notwithstanding Rida-quli Khan’s remark 
that “ he had a strange style in the poetic art which is not 
now admired 

Here follows a list of these seventeen poets, arranged 
chronologically according to the dates of their deaths, 
with brief references to the authorities who may be con- 
sulted for further particulars concerning them. These are, 
besides Rieu’s incomparable Persian Catalogue, Shibli’s 
Shi^ru’l-Ajam, vol. iii (SA), the Atash-kada (A. \K.), the 
Haft Iqlim {H. /., available in manuscript only), the Raw- 
datu’ l-J anndt {R. Raw datu’ s-Safd {R. S.), the Maj- 

ma‘u' l-Fusahd {M. ic), and the Riyddu'l-Ariftn {R. ‘A.). 

(i) Sahdbi of Astar^b^d(d. 1010/1601-2). Rieu, p. 672; 
A. K., pp. 141-2, and H. /., s.v. Astardbdd in both ; M. F., 
ii, p. 21 ; R. ‘A., pp. 85-6. He spent forty years 
SSbfd of his life in tending the holy shrine of Najaf, 
(d. 1010/1601-9. composed, besides ghazals, many quatrains, 

of which 6000 are said to be extant 

1 Persian Catalogue, p. 693. 

2 Maj-maldl-Fusafyi, vol. ii, p. 24, 
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(2) Na?irl of Nfshapur (d. 1021/1612-3). Rieu,pp. 817- 
8; Sk. iii, pp. 134-64; A. K., pp. 13 1-3; H.I., s.v. Nfsha- 
pur (a loner notice) ; M. F., ii, pp. 48-9 ; R. ‘A., 

Na?fri 

NisMpdr pp. 236-7, The last thirty years of his life 
(d. 1021/1612). spent in India, chiefly at Ahmadabad in 

Gujerat, where he died. He was one of the many poets 
who benefited by the bounty of ‘Abdu’r- Rahim Khan- 
khanan, who provided him with money to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1002/1593-4, in response to a 
qasida beginning : 

‘ -> 1 ) y J ^ 


“Through genius I cannot contain myself, like the Magian wine in 
the jar; the very garments are rent on my body when my ideas 
ferment. 

Through thy beneficence I experienced all the pleasure of this world : 
what wonder if through thee [also] I should obtain provision for 
the other world ? ” 

In matters of religion he was something of a fanatic, and 
wrote verses attacking “ the heretic Abu'l-Fadl. He also 
wrote verses in praise of tobacco, some of which are quoted 
by Shiblf (p. 134). 

(3) Zulali of Khwansar (d. 1024/1615). Rieu, pp, 677- 
8 ; AT./., s.v. Khwdnsdr (a long notice). He was the pane- 
ZuidHof gyrist of Mir Ddmdd, and composed seven 
Ichwdnsdr (d. Mafknaw^s, of whlch. that on Mahmiid and Aydz 

(begun m looi/i 592-3, and concluded m 1024/ 
1615), shortly before his death, is the most popular. Two 
others mentioned by Rieu are “the Wine-Tavern” (Afa^- 
kMna), and “tiiQ Mote and the Sun” (Rharra u K/mrshzd). 
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(4) Zuhiiri of Turshiz (d. 1024/1615, murdered in an 

affray in the Deccan together with his fellow-poet and 
^ ^ father-in-law Malik of Qum). Rieu, pp. 678-9 ; 

Turshiz A, jST., pp. 68-70 ; R. S,, at end of voL viii. He 
(d. 1024/1615). observes, little known in Persia, 

though much admired in India, especially as a writer of 
extremely florid prose. The author of the A.K. says that 
in his opinion this poet's Sdqi-ndma ("Book of the Cup- 
bearer ”) has no great beauty, in spite of the fame which it 
enjoys. 

(5) Baha’u’d-Dfn ‘Amilx, commonly called Shaykh-i- 
Baha'i (d. 1030/1620-1), was primarily a theologian, and to 

some extent a philosopher and mathematician, 

Shaykh ^ahd’u- f , , 

’d-Din ‘Amili but he wrotc at least two short mathnawi poems, 
(d. 1030/1620-1). respectively Ndn u Halwd ("Bread and 

Sweetmeats”) and Shir u Shakkar ("Milk and Sugar”). 
Extracts from both are given in the M. F. (vol. ii, pp. 8-10), 
besides a few ghazals and quatrains, and also in the R. 'A,, 
pp. 45-9. Apart from his mathematical and astronomical 
treatises, his best-known prose work is the KashkM (or 
"Beggar’s Bowl”), which has been printed at Bulaq and 
lithographed in Persia. This work, though written in Arabic, 
contains many Persian poetical citations, which, however, 
are omitted in the Egyptian edition. The famous mujtahid 
Mulld Muhammad Taqf-i-Majlisf (d. 1070/1659-1660) was 
one of the most eminent of his disciples. 

(6) Talib-i-AmuH (d 1036/1626-7). Rieu, p. 679; Sk 
Hi, pp. 165-188 ; A.K.y pp. r5S’~6, where it is said that "he 

had a peculiar style in verse which is not sought 
eloquent poets.” ' In India, whither he 
emigrated in early life, he was so highly appre- 
ciated that Jahdngfr made him his poet-laureate {Malikush- 
Shu^ard) in 1028/1619. He was far from modest, for he 
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boasts that before he reached his twentieth year he had 
mastered seven sciences^ : 

‘C-— -iWj j' 5 

‘ VhT^A^Ao- 3*^ <U.«o,o- vl^3 

^ 0*«j^ 

J a£» v-A-<s>^ j3 

^ A-ia,-A«3 j^-ib 






‘w.WitjLW (J>/6l3 1^^ Ajjl^ 

Tilib’s “ My foot is on the second step of the zenith of the de- 

accompiish- cadeSj and behold the number of my accomplish- 
ments. ments exceeds the thousands ! 

In mathematics, logic, astronomy and philosophy I enjoy a pro- 
ficiency which is conspicuous^ amongst mankind. 

When all these are traversed the savoury knowledge of the Truth 
which is the Master of the Sciences, is added to the sum total. 

In the concatenated description of my writing this is enough, that 
every dot from my pen is the heart’s core of men of letters \ 

I put on the attribute of poetry, for I know that thou knowest that 
this step is to me the eighth of these ‘seven severe ones.’ 

In the following quatrain, also cited by Shibli (p. i68), he 
alludes to his proposed journey to India and bids himself 


1 The verses are given by Shibli, op, cit.^ p. i66. 

2 Literally “ which has the White Hand,” in allusion to one of the 
miracles of Moses. 

3 That is, Siiffism, as explained by Shibli. 

^ The word-play between suwaydd and sawdd cannot be reproduced 
in translation. 

® This expression occurs in Quddn xii, 48, where it denotes the 
“ seven lean years.” 
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leave his black (t.e, bad) luck in Persia, because no one 
would take a Hindu as a present to India ” : 


^ 

a.4 W*. i a » . J 


He had an elder sister to whom he was deeply attached 
and after a long separation she came from 
affection for Persia to Agra to see him. He thereupon 
issiser. sought Icave of absence from the Emperor 
Jahingfr in the following verses^ : 

^ «w>w lA;^ 

3 ^ 

-- < 

“ 0 Master, Patron of the humble^ I I have a representation [to make] 
in eloquent language. 

I have an old and sympathetic sister, who entertains forme a mother’s 
love. 

Fourteen years or more have passed since my eyes were parted from 
the sight of her face. 

1 was removed from her service in ‘Irdq, and this sin is a grievous 

fault of mine. 

^ ShibH, 0p, cit^ pp. 179-180. 

2 Dharra means a mote, then metaphorically any very small thing 
or person, so that dkarra-parwar is equivalent to the common Indian 
gharib’^arwar^ “ protector of the poor.^’ 


^ <dU£> 

‘ \ jj 6 ^33 3*^ 

* jij'Of" dmmXS 

* 1^1*0 0^ 3^ L-J^v^ vJ*^ 
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She could not bear to remain far from me, for she is as a mother to me. 

Lo, she hath come to Agra, and in longing for her my heart flutters 
like a pigeon. 

My heart craves after her: what can I do? Yearning impels me on 
the road. 

[f leave should be granted me to visit her, it would be worth a world 
to me.” 

Of love-poems there are only too many in Persian, but 
poems such as this, testifying to deep and sincere family 
affection, are rare enough to make them worthy of record. 

(7) Shifa’i (d. 1037/1627). There exists in the British 
Museum (Or. 1372, f. 7^) a portrait of this poet, as well as 

one of his satires, entitled Sizdah-band^ (Add. 
(r»l7/.627). 12,560, ff. 134-140) : see Rieu, pp. 786 and 822. 

I cannot find in my manuscript of the Tdrikh- 
i-Alam-drd-yi-Abbdsi^ either amongst the poets or the 
physicians of the court of Shdh ‘Abbds, the notice of him 
to which Rieu refers, but there is a long account of him in 
M. F. (vol. ii, pp. 21-23) and in the R. of the same author 
(pp. 213-218), as well as in A,K. (pp. 168-9). His proper 
name was Hakfm (Doctor) Sharafu'd-Dfn Hasan, and he 
was court-physician and boon companion to Shdh 'Abbds 
the Great. Ridi-quH Khdn says that “his medicine eclipsed 
his scholarship, as his poetry eclipsed his medicine ” ; 

j C-^UJb 

Besides satires and odes he composed a mathnawi poem 
entitled Namakddnd-Haqiqat in imitation of Sand’f s Hadi-- 
qatii l-Haq{qat. 

(8) Mir Muhammad Bdqir-i-D^mdd of Astardbdd (d 

1040/1630-1), The title Ddmdd (“ Son-in-law ’y really 
MfrBiqir-i- ^PP^ies to his father, who was the son-in-law 
mrnu of the celebrated mujtahid Shaykh ‘Alf ibn 
( 4 1 3 )f al-‘Amilf. Mfr Ddmdd, who wrote 

1 So called, I suppose, because it contains 13 strophes. 
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verse under the pen-name of Ishrdq^ was more notable as 
a theologian and philosopher than as a poet. See Rieu, 
p. 835; M.F., ii, p. 7; pp. 166-7; p. 159 -^ 

There are long notices of him in the Rawddtti l-Janndt 
(pp. 114-116), and in the TdHkh-i-Alam-drd'^yi-Ahbdsty 
written in 1025/1616, while he was still living. He is there 
described as skilled in most of the sciences, especially 
philosophy, philology, mathematics, medicine, jurisprudence,, 
exegesis and tradition, and about a dozen of his prose 
works are mentioned. He was one of the teachers of the 
great philosopher MulM Sadr^ of Shfraz. 

(9) Mir Abu'l-Qfeim-i-Findariski(d. about 1050/1640-1) 
was also more notable as a philosopher than as a poet, but 
is mentioned in M. voL ii, pp. 6-7 ; R. 'A., 
PP- 165-6 ; A. K., pp. 143-4; and Rieu, pp. 8 1 5- 
Findariskr gjg^ poem of his, Written in imitation of 

(d. 1050/1640). Y 1 

N^sir-i-Khusraw, is cited in all the tadhkiras^ 
and is therefore, presumably, his best known if not his best 
production. It begins : 

U jA\ CHyiJ 

* ^ ^ guU 0^1 

* ^ A 3 A 

The heaven with these fair and pleasant stars should be beautiful ; 

it hath an aspect beneath, whatever there may be above. 

If this lower aspect should ascend by the ladder of knowledge, it 
would indeed be at one with its original. 

No exoteric understanding can comprehend this speech, though it 
be Abh Nasr |al-Fdr^bf] or Abd ‘All [ibnj Sfnd (Avicenna).” 

Abul-Q 4 sim was extraordinarily careless of appearances, 
dressing like a avoiding society of the rich 


B. P. L. 
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and the respectable, and associating with disreputable 
vagabonds. One day Shdh ‘Abbis, intending to rebuke 
him for keeping such low company, said to him, I hear 
that certain students cultivate the society of vagabonds 
and look on at their degrading diversions.” “ I move con- 
stantly in those circles,” replied Mfr Abul-Qi.sim, “but I 
have never seen any of the students there.” He made a 
journey to India, and there, according to the Dabistdn^^ 
came under the influence of certain disciples of Adhar 
Kaywdn and imbibed Zoroastrian and Hindu or Buddhist 
ideas which led him to declare that he would never perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, since it would involve his taking 
the life of an innocent animal. Though his attainments are 
rated high by Rida-qulf Khan, very meagre details are 
given concerning his life; perhaps because, while more a 
philosopher than a poet, and more a darwisk than a philo- 
sopher, he does not exactly fall into any one of these three 
classes, and is consequently apt to be omitted from the 
special biographies of each. 

Among the better-known minor poets of this period are 
Jalal Asir (d. 1049/1639-40), Qudsi (d. 1056/1646-7), Salim 
of Tihran (d. 1057/1647-8), Abii Talib Kalfm and Amdnf 
of Mazandarin (both died in 1061/1651), Muhammad Tahir 
Wahid (d. about 1120/1708-9), and Shawkat of Bukhari 
(d. 1 107/ 1695-6). Besides Sd'ib (d. 1088/ 1677-8), the greatest 
of them all, only the fourth, the sixth and the last of these 
demand any separate notice. 

(10) Abu Talib Kalim (d. 1061/1651) was born at Hama- 
ddn, but, until he went to India, lived chiefly at Kdshin 
(whence he is often described as “ K^shinf ”) 
and Shiraz. Ridd-quli Khdn {M.F., ii, p. 28) 
gives a very meagre notice of him, but Shiblf 
{Shtnil-Ajam, iii, pp. 205-230) discusses him at some length. 

^ Shea and Troyefls translation, vol. i, pp. 140-1. 
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About 1028/1619 he paid a visit to his native country, but 
after remaining there for about two years, he again returned 
to India, where he became poet-laureate to Shih Jahdn. 
He accompanied that monarch to Cashmere and was so 
charmed with that country that he remained there until his 
death. He was a man of genial disposition, free from jealousy, 
and consequently popular with his fellow-poets, of whom 
Sa’ib and Mi'r Ma'siim were his special friends, so that 
Sa’ibsays: c 0. . 


Except Sd’ib, the epigrammatic Ma‘siim, and Kalim, who of all the 
poets are kind to one another?” 

When the poet Malik of Qum died, Abii Talib composed 
the following verses giving the date of his death : 


J 


» J f0 ^ 

0 j A ^ 

W 6 J 


Malik, that king of the realm of ideas, whose name is stamped on 
the coin ^ of poetry, 

So enlarged the horizons of this realm of ideas that the frontiers of 
his domains extended from Qum to the Deccan. 

I sought for the date of the year [of his death] from the days : they 
said ^He was the chief of the Masters of Speech ’ ” (t^ Sar-i-ahl~ 
i-^sukhun bikd^ 1025/1616)^. 

Most of the Persian poets who went to India to seek a 
, fortune, or at least a livelihood, had, according 

Dislike of mo!3t , r 1 

of the Persian to ShibH®, nothiiig but evil to say of the country, 

poets for India. Kali'm spcaks of it with appreciation': 

^ Malik is, of course, the Arabic equivalent oiPddishdh^ ‘‘king,” and 
one of the two distinctive symbols of kingship is the imposition of the 
royal name on the current coin of the realm- 

^ SM^rud-^AJamj iii, p. 209. 

® He also learned more of the vernacular than most of his country" 
men. See a poem full of Hindi words cited by Shibli at, p. 211), 
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* ChW 0^3^' 

‘ CJ^J^ « w «*.5 j | d^S>j^ 

“ One can call it the second Paradise, in this sense, that whoever 
quits this garden departs with regret.” 

On one occasion the Sultdn of Turkey wrote a letter to 
the Emperor Shdh Jahan reproaching him with arrogance 
in calling himself by this title, which means King of the 
World,'’ when he was in reality only king of India. Kalim 
justified his patron in the following verse : 

“ Since both Hind(India)and Jahdn (world) are numerically identical^ 
the right of the king to be called ‘King of the World’ [and not 
merely ‘King of India’] is demonstrated.” 

Shibli discusses Kalfm’s merits very fully, and cites many 
of his verses to illustrate them. He includes amongst them 
especially novelty of topics t original conceits 

Jh^), and aptness of illustration (alllio). In this last 
respect, illustrated by the following amongst other verses, 
Kalim resembles the more famous Sa'ib : 

‘ Cwt >j.5 ‘ CwU 

“Fate sets an ambuscade against our luck: the thief always pursues 
the sleeper 2.’^ 

‘ j]j C^\ ^J^ 

‘Cwt OW ^ 

“ The heart imagines that it has hidden the secret of love : the lantern 
imagines that it has hidden the candle.” 

^ Both words yield the numerical equivalent 59. 

2 Luck is called (“awake”) when it is good, and kJmdMda 
(“ asleep ”) when it is bad. 


I 
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^ jj ^Uk j! 

^ CL*Sj 

“He who has been raised up from the dust by fortune, like the rider 
of the hobby-horse, always goes on foot, although he is mounted.” 

^ ^ ^s stm <4,^13 Aj\ji,J^ j^i^n^S6 

“My desolate state is not mended by my virtues, just like the ruin, 
which does not prosper through its treasured” 

* w5^ jt aXJu^ 

^ ^ J " 

“ The mean man does not acquire nobility by proximity to the great : 
The thread does not become precious through its connection with 
the pearls.” 

^ 

^ J jH^ ^ ^ « a A 

“ What profits it that I, like the rosary, kissed the hands of all ? 

After all, no one loosed the knots of my affair.” 

Ckiidl b 

^ O"^ 3 O**^ b 

“Her converse with me is as the association of the wave and the 
shore, 

Ever with me, yet ever fleeing from me.” 

^ j5 sTioWjt sIiUM«i*A ^ftj^ 

“Where there is power, the hand and heart are not able [to use it]: 
The oyster-shell opens its palm when there is no pearl therein.” 

(This last verse is very similar to one by Sa ib which runs : 

‘ li^ sSkj j3 W ^3^ 

^Iju^ 3 ^ 3 .yO^W 

“ Flowers and fruit are never found together in one place : it is im- 
possible that teeth and delicacies should exist simultaneously.”) 

^ Treasures are popularly supposed to be found in ruins. 
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OWj 0>^ 

‘ He who has reached [the goal] shuts his lips on ‘Why ?’ and ‘Where- 
fore ? ^ 

When the journey is finished the [camel-]bell becomes tongueless.” 

“ If thou art satisfied with thy portion, the more or less of the world 
is the same : 

When the thirsty man requires but one draught, the pitcher and the 
ocean are alike.” 

j ^ j U 

^ ^ fcAi 

“We are without knowledge of the beginning and end of the world: 
the first and last [pages] of this ancient book have fallen out.” 

dS\ j dSj\ 

‘ ifjjSD d^jA 

“He who becomes acquainted with the mysteries of the world soon 
departs : 

Whoever does his work brilliantly leaves the school.’^ 

The following ode, cited by Shibli^, is typical of KaHm, 
and with it we may conclude this brief notice : 


vJ^LS aJUj 

^ SM^ru^l-''Ajam^ vol. iii, p. 229. 
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‘ 

^IimOim) L^AmAmP JS^ndkMt) jjl 

* tj.]^ OaJ^ ^^) tj|.JiLj j.it «tj 

' L5'^ -Si^ LS**^ OV‘^ 


tili^j -S-^ oLa^ 

‘ c-^ jJ’ o^'¥- -<«;>^ 3J b (jf 

‘ j5 vJhiW y^j«*o j^j siJU 

‘ Ow^ ^;;^T _s ^>jj Ja ijj-^ Ji ijj^j 

Old age hath come, and the exuberance of the youthful temperament 
hath departed ; 

The weakness of the body can no longer support the heavy [wine-] 
cup. 

The way of the world is not worth seeing a second time : 

Whoever passes from this dust-heap looks not back. 

Through the triumph of thy beauty over the army of Spring 
The blood of the roses hath risen a fathom above the top of the 
Judas-tree. 

Acquire such a disposition that thou canst get on with the whole 
world, 

Or such magnanimity that thou canst dispense with the world. 
According to our creed the detachment of the ^Ang'd is not com- 
plete, 

For, though it retains no sign, it continues to think ofname^. 

If one cannot travel the road without sight, then how 

Canst thou forsake the world when thou hast closed thine eyes to it? 

The ill repute of Life endureth no more than two days : 

O Kalim, I will tell thee how these too passed : 

One day was spent in attaching the heart to this and that. 

And another day in detaching it from this and that.’^ 

^ The mythical bird called in Arabic ^angd and in Persian simurgh 
is often spoken of as “ having name but not substance ” imawjMuH- 
ism^ mafqtidiiU-jism), 
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(ii) Muhammad Tahir Wahid of Qazwin (d, 1120/ 
1708-9)^ was an industrious rather than a great poet : he is 
said by Rida-qulf Khdn^ to have left a Diwdn 

mirWaWdof / . , 

Qazwfn(d. 1120/ Containing 90,000 verses, which, however, were 
1708-9). most part tasteless ” {maldhaU na’>ddskt\ 

and of which only six are quoted as the best of his poetry,” 
amongst them the following quatrain testifying to his Shi‘a 
proclivities : 




“ Whosoever’s nature is leavened with the love of ‘Ali, 

Though he be the constant frequenter of church or synagogue, 

Even if, for example, they should bring him into Hell 
They would bear him thence to Paradise ere his place there’ had 
been heated.” 


The main facts of Wahid’s life are given by Rieu^. He 
was secretary to two successive Prime Ministers of Persia, 
Mirzd Taqiyyu’d-Dfn Muhammad and Khalifa Sultdn. In 
1055/1645-6 he was appointed court-historiographer to 
Shah ‘Abbas II, became a Minister in 1101/1689-90, re- 
tired eighteen years later into private life, and died about 
1120/1708-9. Five manuscripts of his historical monograph 
are described by Rieu, one of which (Or. 2940) comes down 
to the twenty-second year of the reign, 1073-4/1663. The 
remark of the Atash-kada^ that these poems were only 

1 The date of his death is uncertain. See Rieu’s Persian Supple- 
ment^ pp. 40-41, and Ethd’s India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS 
900-1. 

^ F"., ii, p, 50. 

^ Persian Catalogue^ pp. 189-190, and the Sttpplemeni cited in the 
last note but one. 
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praised on account of the author’s rank, is probably justified. 
He was, according to Ethd, a friend of the poet Sa’ib. 

(12) Shawkat^ of Bukhara (d. 1107/1695-6) is at the 
present day almost unknown in Persia. He is not even 

mentioned in the Majindu'l-Fusahd and but 

Shawkat of , . ^ ^ . , , , / * ' * 

BukMrd(d. 1107/ bnefly in the Rtyddtil-Arifin, where only two 
1695-6)- ygj-ses are cited, together with the de- 

scription of his eccentric demeanour given by his con- 
temporary Shaykh Muhammad ‘All Lahiji, called Hazin, 
who saw him wandering about in mid-winter, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, with a piece of felt {namad-pdrd) over his 
shoulders and his head covered with snow, which he did not 
trouble to shake off, Shawkat only deserves mention because 
of the reputation which he enjoys in Turkey and the influence 
which he exerted over Turkish poetry, an influence which 
Gibb emphasizes in several places in his History of Ottoman 
Poetry"^. 

(13) $a’ib of Tabriz^ (d. 1088/1677-8) is considered by 
Shiblf^ as the last great Persian poet, superior in originality 

to Qd’anf, the greatest and most famous of the 
moderns, whom he regards as a mere imitator 
of Farrukhf and Mimichihrf. Ridi-quH Khdn, 
on the other hand®, says that Sd'ib has “a strange method 
in the poet’s path, which is not now admired.” He is, in 
short, like ‘Urff, one of those poets who, while greatly 
esteemed in Turkey and India, are without honour in their 
own country. I have already expressed® my own personal 
opinion as to his high merits, 

^ See Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 698 ; Eth^’s India Office F erstan Cat, 
cols. 891-2. 

^ Vol. i, p. 130; vol iv, pp. 96-7, 185- Cf, 1^. 2^0 supra. 

^ Though he was bom in Tabriz he was educated and grew up in 
I§fah 4 n, and is therefore often called “of I§fahdn." 

^ M.F., voL ii, p. 24. Cf. p. 251, n. 2 supra. ® Pp- 164-5 
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According to the Atash-kada^, Sa'ib, whose proper name 
was Mfrza Muhammad ‘Alf, was born in the village of 
‘Abbds-dbad near Isfahan, whither his father’s family had 
been transferred from Tabriz by Shah ‘Abbas. Having 
completed his studies in Isfahan, he visited Dihli and other 
cities of India at an early age, certainly before 1039/1629-30, 
and was patronized by Zafar Khdn and other nobles. He 
had only spent two years there, however, when his father, 
though seventy years of age, followed him to India in order 
to induce him to return home, for which journey he sought 
permission from his patron Zafar Khan in the following 
verses^: 

‘ 


tjl d taX**^**;^ SiwA ^I aA&> 

jjl 


‘ ^33*^ J \jj 3 ^ 

‘jtjj W 3 ^»iX-A--oi-.^ l-j 

A ^ 

JK>AOTiOt SJitA.) IaaV I 

J 0» 

* jjf^%Xi*ot J 3 1 

C-X^ WA,*<SUPfcy Vj^S >v -ii4 

> rt- 

‘ I|||^l29t j\ jJA^\JL£d Im-lJ* 

CJ^ <S a iW3 

K' O' 

^ Bombay lith. 1277/1860-1, pp. 30-31. 

2 Shiblfs vol. iii, p, 194. 
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‘‘More than six years ^ have passed since the passage of the steed of 
my resolve from Isfahan to India took place. 

The bold attraction of my longing has brought him weeping from 
Isfahan to Agra and Lahore. 

I your servant have an aged father seventy years old, who has count- 
less claims upon me by reason of the education [he gave me]. 

Before he comes from Agra to the flourishing land of the Deccan 
with reins looser than the restless torrent, 

And eagerly traverses this far road with bent body and feeble form, 

1 hope for permission from thy threshold, O thou whose threshold is 

the Ka‘ba of the age’s hopes ! 

His object in coming is to take me hence, therefore cause thy lips 
to scatter pearls [of speech] by [uttering] the word of permission, 

And, with a forehead more open than the morning sun, raise thy 
hand in prayer to speed me on my way.” 

On his return to Isfahan, S£lh became poet-laureate to 
Shdh 'Abbds II, but had the misfortune to offend his suc- 
cessor Sulaymdn. He died in Isfahdn after an apparently 
uneventful life in 1080/1669-70. The words “Si’ib found 
death'' (cuib Olij give the date of his deceased 

Amongst the merits ascribed to Sd'ib by ShibH is an 
appreciation of Indian poets rare with the Persians. Shiblf 
quotes thirteen verses in which Sd'ib cites with 
fFpreciSonr upproval, by way of tadmin or insertion," the 
words of Faydf, Malik, Tilib-i-Amuli, Naw'f, 
Awhadf, Shawqf, Fathf, Shdpiir, Mutf, Awji, 
Adham, Hddhiq and Rdqim. In the following verses he 
deprecates the jealousy which too often characterizes rival 
singers : ^ " 

^ If, as ShibH says, these verses were composed in or about 1041/ 
1631-2, Sd’ib must have come to India about 1035/1625-6. 

2 These words, however, yield the number 1081, not 1080. 
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^ J~i Jk-Oj 

‘ i>jlj j-SCi j 

^ Jjjji ^ , 

J ■ <c:^ J J.^ay 

OWx-e (J-*l j d^ 

“ Happy that company who are intoxicated with each other’s speech- 
who^ through the fermentation of thought, are each othePs red 

They do not break on the stone [of criticism] one another’s pearls 
[ue. verses] but rather strive to give currency to the warLTf 
one another’s shops. 

They pek one another with tender-hued verses as with roses with 

WhenTh^ another’s gardens 

hen they shape their poetry it is with blades like dianfonds and 

whi”stonrs.^“’“' 

Ma’sdm, and Kalim, who of all the 
poets are kmd to one another^?” 

Sa’ib was a great admirer of Hafiz, and is also comoli 

he^sljr Of 

‘S-.5U ^ Ol»Aot jj 

’'--".eJ 

“Who will care for poetry in Isfahan, O Sd’ib 

‘^S^o for’’ f himself but above ‘Urff. 

and fame, he 

himself also the panegyrist of Zuhiirl and Jalil-i- 

' t:/ p. 3S9 supra. 2 SM^rz^l-^Ajam, vol. iii, p. 198. 


^ Cf. p. 359 supra. 
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Asir.... This was the first step in bad taste, which finally- 
established a high road, so that in time people came to bow 
down before the poetry of Nlsir *Ali, Bi-dil, and Shawkat 
of Bukhdrd. ‘The edifice of wrong-doing was at first small 
in the world, but whoever came added thereunto^’ 

Though Sd’ib tried his hand at all kinds of poetry, it was 
in the ode {ghazat) that he excelled. He was a ready wit 
One of his pupils once composed the following absurd 
hemistich : 

^ wUJb j| 

Seek for the bottleless wine from the wineless bottle.” 

Sd'ib immediately capped it with the following : 

“ Seek for the truth from the heart which is empty of thought.’^ 

On another occasion one of his friends produced the 
following meaningless hemistich and apparently invited 
Sa’ib to complete the verse and give it a meaning : 

jf j 

* 3 

Sdlb immediately prefixed the following hemistich : 

‘ j.lCL ^3^ 

✓ 

so that the completed verse runs in translation : 

“ Peace is in proportion to every pause : observe the difference between 
‘ to run, to walk, to stand, to sit, to lie, to die.^ ” 

Sd'ib was a very careful student of the works of his 
predecessors, both ancient and modern, and himself com- 
piled a great anthology of their best verses, of which, 
according to Shibh^ a manuscript exists at Haydar-dbad 
in the Deccan, and which appears to have been utilized by 
Wdlih of Ddghistdn and other tadhkira-wxlttxs, ShibH 

^ This is a quotation from the Guiistdn of Sa‘di (ed. Platts, p. 32). 

2 < 9 /, a/., p. 201, 


I' 

f 
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J 

) 1 AM> jC^ni ^ 

t i^* fi«iiiiiwitrini»i»f 

‘ ^ jjj 


“ Happy that company who are intoxicated with each other’s speech; 
who, through the fermentation of thought, are each other’s red 
wine. 

They do not break on the stone [of ci'iticism] one another’s pearls 
[i.e. verses], but rather strive to give currency to the wares of 
one another’s shops. 

They pelt one another with tender-hued verses as with roses, with 
fresh ideas they become the flowers of one another’s gardens. 

When they shape their poetry it is with blades like diamonds, and 
when their genius tends to become blunted, they are each other’s 
whetstones. 

Except Sd’ib, the epigrammatic Ma‘sum, and Kalim, who of all the 
poets are kind to one another^ ? ” 


Sa’ib was a great admirer of Hdfiz, and is also compli- 
mentary to his masters Ruknd and Shifd’f. Of the latter 
he says 

^ 

“Who will care for poetry in Isfahan, O Sd’ib, 

Now that Shifd’f, whose discerning hand was on the pulse of poetry, 
is no more?” 

He puts Nazfri not only above himself but above *Urff. 
“ So far,” says ShibH^ “ no objection can be made, but it is 
a pity that, yielding to popular approbation and fame, he 
makes himself also the panegyrist of Zuhdri and Jaldl-i- 


^ p. 259 supra. 


2 Shi^riPl-'‘Ajam^ vol. iii, p. 198. 
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Asir.... This was the first step in bad taste, which finally 
established a high road, so that in time people came to bow 
down before the poetry of Ndsir 'AH, Bi-dil, and Shawkat 
of Bukhdrd. 'The edifice of wrong-doing was at first small 
in the world, but whoever came added thereunto^^ ^' 
Though Sd’ib tried his hand at all kinds of poetry, it was 
in the ode {ghaml) that he excelled. He was a ready wit 
One of his pupils once composed the following absurd 
hemistich : 

' L5*^ L5^ J[t 

" Seek for the bottleless wine from the wineless bottle.” 

Sd’ib immediately capped it with the following : 

“ Seek for the truth from the heart which is empty of thought.” 

On another occasion one of his friends produced the 
following meaningless hemistich and apparently invited 
Sa'ib to complete the verse and give it a meaning : 

j j 

* 3 O*'***^ 

Sd’ib immediately prefixed the following hemistich : 

so that the completed verse runs in translation : 

"Peace is in proportion to every pause : observe the difference between 
' to run, to walk, to stand, to sit, to lie, to die.’ ” 

Sd’ib was a very careful student of the works of his 
predecessors, both ancient and modern, and himself com- 
piled a great anthology of their best verses, of which, 
according to ShibH^, a manuscript exists at Haydar-dbad 
in the Deccan, and which appears to have been utilized by 
Wdlih of Ddghistdn and other JaMkzra-wxiters. Shiblf 

^ This is a quotation from the Gulistdn of Sa'di (ed. Platts, p. 32). 

^ Op, 201. 
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compares Si’ib to AM Tammdm, the compiler of the ^reat 
as his taste is shown even more in his selective than in his 

Se.ec.dve.es TIPk U ’ r '^"^Ses 

fromSd’ib. by b^ib which I Selected from the Khardbdt 
and copied into a note-book many years ac^o^ 
They pleased me when I was a beginner, they still please 

“When poison becomes a habit it ceases to injure: make thy soJl 
gradually acquainted with death.'^ ^ 

jt JL, Jij 

ll>*v sxAL 

'*^^^h?n 1 /f palm-tree exceed those of the young one- 

the old have the greater attachment to the world.” ’ 

lijliwa t>i5W jjk 


‘ Jt 3^ 4^ 

ijT jb 4dA3 ol3«- vl Jl 




“What profit accrues from a perfect guide to those whom Fate hath 

l£LrS.rw.““-S;.T'° '>“l'Ataand„afl>i„t 

j| jJj Jj ■ ,J 

“ •'■' ”P"' “<> ■>>• !>•« f.U of 
mm longings— sm Itself laughs at our repentance ! ” 

pf ed on Sept ;; ^ 7 ' 
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^ CwAC fc . tw Av^m) j\ 

The place of a royal pearl should be in a treasury : one should make 
one’s breast the common-place book for chosen verses.” 

S wJ 

W»iJlACaL«0 t»ot 

All this talk of infidelity and religion finally leads to one place : 

The dream is the same dream, only the interpretations differ.” 

^ 

^ jJjik j\ j\ 

^‘The tyrant finds no security against the arrows of the victim’s sighs: 
Groans arise from the heart of the bow before [they arise from] the 
target.” 

^ jjSk w-w^t 

The cure for the unpleasant constitution of the world is to ignore it : 
Here he is awake who is plunged in heavy sleep.” 

^ W 

0^ J 

Mj^ 33^ 3 G dSj\ 

“ Flowers and fruit are never combined in one place ; it is impossible 
that teeth and delicacies should exist simultaneously.” 

* Jk3>^ jSi 

^ C^«wl CJ^J sZ-k^iX^Xjt 

“Ten doors are opened if one door be shut: the finger is the inter- 
preter of the dumb man’s tongue.” 

{^j >33 


^‘The simple-minded quickly acquire the colour of their companions : 
The conversation of the parrot makes the mirror [seem to] speak.” 
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„ ‘ ui>aJ ijh JL5I 

“The march of good fortune has backward slips ; to retreat oo^ 
two paces gives wings to the jumper.” 

I, - ^ jJ’ 'i'AiA=- jt 

J^J.3 a 3>C^ O^txsh. - ^ ^ 

“The wave is ignorant of the true nature of the sea: how can the 
Temporal comprehend the Eternal 

■ OUwjaji 

“The touch-stone of false friends is the day of need ■ 
ask a loan from your friends.” ^ ^ ‘ 

L,j 3 


‘The learned man is a strang-er amidst- fh^ i 

justasthe‘witness-finger^[i.e the index 
on the Christian’s hand.” ^ “dex-finger] appears strange 

it oW ^ 

’Jt oU* ^ ^ 

“What doth it profit thee that all i-u 

thine.? Not knowledge but what tr^d^ 

thine.” “ put into practice is 

c--,t ^ 

‘The life of this transitory world is ^ • 

nounce life is to escape from the e death : to re- 

o escape from the expectation of annihilation.” 

i » . .» , " jibf® c?i oW- j Ip 
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‘c-w~bU U j' Jl-o^ W 

“Our heart is heedless of the Beloved, notwithstanding our complete 
proximity : 

The fish lives through the sea, yet heeds not the sea.” 

» 0 J 

“The weeping of the candle is not in mourning for the moth; the 
dawn is at hand, and it is thinking of its own dark night.” 

^ j\ A,J 

^ tdiw J»J ^ diOlHiAjp 

“To quit this troubled woidd is better than to enter it: the rose-bud 
enters the garden with straitened heart and departs smiling.” 

^ ^ixStm<Jo ^5*0*^ 

“ If friendship is firmly established between two hearts, they do not 
need the interchange of news.” 

^ 0!^'*?“ 

^ yyj^t^ 0!>^ ol^3i*w jji ® 


“When a man becomes old, his greed becomes young: sleep grows 
heavy at the time of morning.” 

03 J^ jl 

“ To the seeker after pearls silence is a speaking argument, for no 
breath comes forth from the diver in the sea.” 

< J 

‘ &y\,j b b b 

ChljA "ib 

“Not one handful of earth is wasted in this tavern; they make it 
either into a pitcher, a wine-jar, or a wine-cup.” 

18 



B. P. L. 
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“The enjoyments of both worlds will not satisfy the greedy man : 
Burning fire has always an appetite.” 

* Ojibu# jM/ 

^ hXam ^ O *^ ^^ 3 ) *^‘^3 

* OU^ CXf? 

j « ^ 

“The huind> of happiness came to me in old age; the shadow of 
fortune came to me at the time of [the sun’s] decline : 

Heaven became kind to me at the close of my life : peaceful slumber 
visited me at morning-time.” 

i£ji^ 

‘ ^t*x3> 4^9 03^^ 

“ I talk of repentance in the days of old age ; I bite my lip [in re- 
morse] now that no teeth remain to me.” 

‘ibj J>X9\ OjH?** 

^ ^J3^ CJ3^ 

“When perfection 2 is unduly increased it becomes the destroyer of life : 
The tender branch breaks when it bears too much fruit.” 

* vj 5 ! 3 j 

^ jJirb p Aj\^> J. 5 U J\ 

“If I am mad, then who on the face of the earth is sane? If thou art 
sane, then there is no madman in the world.” 

* 1 4 i£> j 3 J^ 

jub Ajb 

^ The kumd is a mythical bird of whom it is supposed that if its 
shadow falls on anyone he will become a king. 

2 As already pointed out, perfection is regarded as a danger because 
it is specially obnoxious to the Evil Eye, which the Arabs CQl\ ‘Ajfnt 4 ^l- 
Kamdl^ “the Eye of Perfection.” See supra^ p. 117, n. 2, and p. 216, 
n. 2.' 
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/ “ The only thing which troubles me about the Resurrection Day is 

I this, 

I That one will have to look once again on the faces of mankind.” 

0>j^ 

“Become placeless, for to change this place of water and clay is but 
to move from one prison to another,” 

jH Jft 

‘j}> jl wwj Cami> 

“I do not bid thee detach thy heart from the sum of the world: de- 
tach thy heart from whatever lies beyond thy reach.” 

‘ 3 3^ 

“ In the end the idolater is better than the worshipper of self : better 
be in bondage to the Franks than in the bondage of self.” 

“ If thou dost not trample under foot this world of form, then suffer 
until the Resurrection the torments of this tight boot.” 

^ Jb ^ 3 ' * * VJ!j5!3^ 

“Within his own house every beggar is an emperor: do not overstep 
thine own limit and be a king.” 

‘ CwULte CUiw J>^ 

* 

^ IKlJ J» 

“If I worship the rose according to the rites of the nightingale, it is 
a fault — I, who in the worship of fire am of the religion of the 
moth.” 


18—2 
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d£pj,Sh ^* 0 ^ CJ3^ 

* jW'***'^ y£X**>t jSi 

Everyone who like the candle exalts his head with a crown of gold 
will oft-times sit [immersed] in his tears up to the neck.” 

‘‘Formerly people used to grieve over the departed, but in our days 
they grieve over the survivors.” 

duiom Jul.J b 

“Either one should not avert one’s face from the torrent of vicissitudes, 
Or one should not make one’s home in the plain of the Phenomenal 
World.” 

“ Every tombstone is a hand stretched forth from the house of oblivion 
of the earth to search for thee.” 

^ Jt*** 3 jS 

‘ kSj^ 

“The hair has become white through the squeezing of the sphere, and 
the milk which I had drunk in the time of childhood has re- 
appeared [on my head].” 

jA C>^3 

J 

“If everyone could easily become honoured in his own country, 

How would Joseph have passed from his father’s embrace to aprison?” 
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III. Between A.D. 1700 and 1800 (A.H. 1111-1215). 

From the literary point of view this century is perhaps 
the most barren in the whole history of Persia^, so much so 

Barrenness of Hotable pocm produccci by it is, 

the eighteenth SO far as I know, the celebrated tarji‘-band of 
century. Hatif-i-Isfahdni, of which I shall speak presently. 

On the other hand we have two full and authoritative 
accounts of the period by two men of letters who were 
personally involved in the disastrous events 

Two important ,.11 rn-r-k 

contemporary which befell Pcrsia during and after the Afghan 
records. invasioH, and who have left us a fairly clear and 

detailed picture of that sad and troubled epoch. These men 
were Shaykh ‘AH Hazfn (b. 1103/1692, d. 1180/1766-7), 
and Lutf ‘AH Beg poetically surnamed Adhar (b. ii 23/1711, 
d. 1195/1781). Both were poets, and the former even a 
prolific poet, since he composed three or four diwans^ but 
their prose writings are, from our point of view, of much 
greater interest and value than their verse. 

.Shaykh ‘All Hazin, whose proper name was Muhammad 
ibn AW Talib of Gildn, is best known by his “Memoirs’" 
{Tadhkirattil-Ahwdr)^ which he composed in 
HaJMbit'U/ India in 1154/1741-2, twenty years after he had 
1692; d. 1180/ become an exile from his native land, and which 
are easily accessible to students in the text and 
English translation published by F. C. Belfour in 1830.-31. 
He was born, as he himself tells us, on Monday the 
27th of Rabf‘ ii, 1103 (Jan. 19, 1692) at Isfahan, and was 
directly descended in the eighteenth degree from the famous 
Shaykh Zdhid of Gfldn, of whom some account was given 
in a previous chapter^. The family continued to reside in 
Gfldn, first at Kstkxk and then at Lahijan, until the author’s 


^ Cf. p. 168 su^ra. 

^ See pp. 38-43 supra. 
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father, Shaykh Abii Tdlib, at the age of twenty, went to 
Isfahdn to pursue his studies, and there married and settled. 
He died there in 1127/1715 at the age of sixty-nine, leaving 
three sons, of whom our author was the eldest, to mourn 
his loss^ Shaykh 'All Hazfn speaks in the highest terms 
of his father’s character and ability, and quotes a few lines 
from an elegy which he composed on this mournful occasion. 
He also mentions that, amongst other final injunctions, his 
father addressed to him the following remarkable words^: 
"If you have the choice, make no longer stay in Isfahan. 
It were meet that some one of our race should survive.” 
"At that time,” the author continues, “ I did not comprehend 
this part of his address, not till after some years, when the 
disturbance and ruin of Isfahan took place®.” 

Since the " Memoirs ” can be read in English by anyone 
interested in their contents, it is unnecessary to discuss or 
analyse them here, and it will be sufficient to 
i^azin^s emphasize their importance as a picture of the 
author’s times, and to note a few points of literary 
interest In ii 35/1722-3 he began to compile a kifid of 
literary scrap-book or magazine probably some- 

what similar in character to the KashkM of Shaykh Bahi’u*d- 
Dfn 'Amilf, and entitled Muddat'dl-Umr^ (" Lifetime ”), but 
it was lost with the rest of his library in the sack of Isfahdn 
by the Afghans a few months later. About the same time 
or a little earlier he wrote, besides numerous philosophical 
commentaries, a book on the Horse (Faras^ndmd)^ and 

^ A fourth son died in infancy. The mother survived the father by 
two years. 

2 Belfour’s textj p. 16 ; translation, p. 14. 

® Compare text, p. 107; translation, p. 1 17. 

* See pp. 93-4 of Belfour^s translation, to which henceforth refer- 
ences will be given. There is a ms. of this work in the British Museum. 
See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue^ p. 483, where two other works by the 
same author, one on wine and measures and another on beasts of 
venery, are mentioned. 
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published his second Diwdn of poetry, and soon afterwards 
his thirds 

The Afghdn invasion and the misery which it caused, 
especially in Isfahan, put a stop to Shaykh ‘AH HaziVs 
literary activities for some time. “During the latter days 
of the siege,'’ he says^ “ I was attacked by severe illness; 
and my two brothers, my grandmother, and the whole of the 
dwellers in my house died, so that my mansion was emptied 
of all but two or three infirm old women-servants, who 
attended me till my disorder began to abate.” Being some- 
what recovered, he escaped from Isfahan early in Muharram, 
113s (October, 1722), only a few days before it surrendered 
to, and was entered by, the Afghans. During the next ten 
years he wandered about in different parts of Persia, suc- 
cessively visiting or residing at Khurramabdd in Luristdn, 
Hamaddn, Nihawand, Dizful, Shiishtar (whence by way of 
Basra he made the pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return 
journey visited Yaman), Kirmdnshdh, Baghdad and its holy 
places, Mashhad, Kurdistdn, Adharbdyjdn, Gflan and Jihrdn. 
From the last-named city he returned once more to Isfahdn, 
to find “that great city, notwithstanding the presence of 
the King®, in utter ruin and desertion* Of all that population 
and of my friends scarcely any one remained.” It was the 
same at Shfrdz, whither he made his way six months later. 
“Of all my great friends there,” he says^ “the greatest I had 
in the world, not one remained on foot; and I met with a 
crowd of their children and relatives in the most melancholy 
condition and without resource.” From Shfrdz he made his 
way by Ldr to Bandar-i-‘Abbds, intending to go thence in 

^ See Belfour’s translation, pp. 106 and in, and for his fourth 
Diwdn^ which was published somewhat later, p. 176. 

2 p. 128. 

* Ibid,^ p. 205. This was after the expulsion of the Afghans by 
Nddir. 

^ Ibid, p. 207. 
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a European ship to the Hijaz, '' because their ships and 
packets are very spacious and are fitted up with convenient 
apartments, and their navigators also are more expert on 
the sea and more skilful in their art than any other nation^” 
He was, however, prevented by illness and poverty (caused 
partly by the loss of his patrimony in Gilan, partly by the 
exorbitant and oppressive taxation which now prevailed) 
from carrying out this plan. A subsequent attempt carried 
him in a Dutch vessel as far as Muscat, which he found 
little to his liking, so that after a stay of rather more than 
two months he returned again to Bandar-i-‘Abbas. He 
next visited Kirman, but, finding '‘the affairs of that 
ruined country in utter confusion by reason of the insur- 
rection of a body of the Baliich tribe and other accidentsV’ 
he returned thence after a few months' stay to Bandar-i- 
Abbas in the hope of being able to go thence once again 
to Baghdad and the Holy Shrines. Finding this imprac- 
ticable owing to Nadir's operations against the Turks, 
and unable to endure any longer the sight of the misery 
prevailing throughout Persia, he embarked on the loth of 
Ramadan, 1146 (Feb. 14, 1734) for India, where, in spite 
ot. of tho deep dislike which he conceived for that 

^azin’s deep country, hc was destined to spend the remaining 
dislike for India. ycars of his long life. “To me/’ he 

says®, “who do not reckon the time of my residence in this 
country as a portion of my real life, the beginning of my 
arrival on the shores of this empire appears as it were the 
end of my age and vitality." A little further on he says, 
“ Altogether my nature had no agreement with the fashions 
and manners of this country, nor any power of patiently 
enduring them," and adds a few lines lower “ the sight of 
these dominions became more and more hateful to me, and 
being continually in hope of escape from them, I reconciled 

^ See Belfour’s translation, p. 215. 2 p. 240. 

® p. 253. 
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my mind to the incidents in the affairs of Persia, and bent 
my thoughts on my return thither^” Although unhappily 
disappointed in this hope, and compelled to spend the long 
remainder of his days in a country traced . . . with foulness 
and trained to turpitude and brutality V’ where “all the 
situations and conditions ... are condemned by fate to 
difficulty and bitterness of subsistence V’ he declined to 
include in his “Memoirs” any account of his personal 
experiences in India, save in so far as they were connected 
with such important historical events as Nddir Shah's 
invasion and the terrible massacre he made in Dihli on 
March 20, 1739. So, though the “Memoirs” were penned 
at “the end of the year [A.H.] 1154^” (beginning of 
A.D. 1742), they deal chiefly with the author's personal 
history before he left Persia twenty years earlier. The 
accounts of contemporary scholars and men of letters 
(many of whom perished during the siege of Isfahdn in 
A.D. 1722) with whom he was personally acquainted con- 
stitute one of the most valuable features of this interesting 
book. 

Eleven years later (1165/1752) Shaykh ‘Alf Hazfn com- 
posed an account of about a hundred contemporary 
poets entitled Tadhkiratu'UMuydsiriny which is 
Hadn'sbto-^ includcd in the lithographed edition of his 
graphy of con- complete works published at Lucknow in 1293/ 

1876, and of which MSS. exist in the British 
Museum and elsewhere®. 

^ See Belfour^s translation, p. 255. ^ Ibid.^ p. 256. 

^ Ibid,^ p. 261. f Ibid,^ p. 257. 

® See Rieu's Pers. Cat.^ p. 372, and Sprenger's Catalogue^ pp. 135-141, 
where the contents are fully stated. Through the kindness of my friend 
Professor Muhammad Shaff^ of the Oriental College, Lahore, I have 
recently (September, 1923) received a copy of the Kulliyydt^ or Com- 
plete Works, of Shaykh ‘AH Idazin, lithographed at Kdnpdr in 1893. 
It comprises 1032 pp., of which this Tadhkira occupies pp. 93 i-i 02 5. 

I make the number of biographies contained in it 96, and of all these 
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Another and more accessible contemporary account of 
the poets of this period forms the last portion of the well- 
LtitfAi known Atash-kada (“Fire-temple”) of Lutf 
fbTiltlTxi, Adhar. The greater part of this book 

d. 1195/1781). deals with the Persian poets who flourished 
before the author’s time, arranged in alphabetical order 
under the various towns and countries which gave birth to 
them, including Turin and Hindustin. This is followed by 
an account of sixty of the author’s contemporaries, which 
begins with a brief historical survey of the misfortunes of 
Persia during the fifty years succeeding the Afghin in- 
vasion down to the re-establishment of security and order 
in the South by Karim Khin-i-Zand^ The author recog- 
nizes the dearth of poets and men of letters during this 
period and ascribes it to the prevalent chaos and misery 
“ which,” he says, “ have reached such a point that no one 
has the heart to read poetry, let alone to compose it ” : 

0 ^ ^ 



To most of these poets the author devotes only a few 
lines. The longer notices include Mulld Muhammad Mii’min, 
poetically surnamed Dd% who died in 1155/1742-3 at the 
age of ninety ; Mulld Husayn Rafiq of Isfahan ; Sayyid 
Muhammad ShuHa of Isfahan ; Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq 
of Tafrish ; Mfrzd JaTar Sdfi of Isfahan ; a young friend 
of the author’s named Sulaymin, who wrote under the 
name Sabdhi, and to whose poems he devotes no less than 
thirteen pages ; Mi'rzA Muhammad 'AH Subdh of Isfahan ; 

poets there are only about four of whom I ever heard even the names, 
to wit, Tdhir of Qazwin, Shawkat of Bukhird, Shafi‘d Athar of Shfriz, 
and Lutf ‘Ali Beg Shdmf. 

1 “That peerless Prince of happy fortune Abu^n-Na§r Sulf^n 
Karim.” 
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Aqi Taqf SaMd of Qum ; Sayyid 'Abdu 1 -B 4 qf Tabib (‘^the 
physician”), whose father Mfrzd Muhammad Rahim was 
court-physician to Shdh Sultdn Husayn, as he himself was 
to Nddir Shdh; Ttlfdn of Hazdr-jarfb, whose death was 
commemorated by the author in a chronogram giving 
the date 1190/1776-7; Aqd Muhammad ^Ashiq of Isfahan 
(d. 1 181/1767-8), to whom he devotes eight pages; and his 
own younger brother Ishdq Beg, who wrote under the pen- 
name of 'Udhri and died in 1185/1771-2, according to the 
chronogram : 

* 

Other poets noticed are Muhammad 'AH Beg the son 
of Abddl Beg, a Frankish painter who embraced Islam ; 
Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Ghdlib^ who spent fourteen 
years of his earlier life in India and married the daughter 
of the Nawwdb Sar-afrdz Khin ; M/r Sayyid 'AH Musktdq 
of Isfahan ; Sayyid Muhammad Sddiq, nephew of the above- 
mentioned court-physician Mfrzd Muhammad Rahfm, who, 
besides several mathnawi poems dealing with the somewhat 
threadbare romances of Layld and Majmin, Khusraw and 
Shfrfn and Wdmiq and 'Adhrd, was engaged on a history 
of the Zand dynasty; Mfrzd Nasfr, son of the physician 
Mfrzd 'Abdu'lldh (d. 1 192/1778) ; and Sayyid Ahmad Hdtif^ 
the most notable of all these poets, of whom we shall 
shortly have to speak. 

Lutf 'All Beg concludes his Atash-kada with an auto- 
biography of himself, from which we learn that he was born 
on the 20th of Rabi' i, A.H. 1123 (June 7, 1711) at Isfahdn, 
but spent fourteen years of his earlier life at Qum, whither 
his family migrated in consequence of the Afghdn menace. 
At the beginning of Nddir Shdh’s reign his father was made 
governor of Ldr and the coasts of Fdrs, and he resided in 
Shfrdz* On the death of his father two years later he 
accompanied his uncle Hdjji Muhammad Beg on the 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, and, after visiting that and the other 
holy places, returned to Persia, and was at Mashhad when 
Nddir’s victorious army returned from India. After ac- 
companying them to Mazandaran he returned to Isfahan, 
and, after the assassination of Nddir Shah, was attached 
for a while to the service of ‘All Shah, Ibrahim Shdh, Shih 
Isma‘n and Shah Sulaymdn. He then seems to have retired 
from public life and devoted himself to the cultivation of 
poetry under the guidance and tuition of Mfr Sayyid ‘AH 
Mushtaq. With selections of this poetry, largely drawn 
from his Yttsu/u Zulaykhd, he concludes the book^ 

Of Sayyid Ahmad Hdtif oi Isfahan, though he was the 
contemporary and friend of Lutf ‘Ali Beg, no biographical 
particulars are given in the Atask-kada^ but 
P^ses which appear somewhat exagge- 
rated, since he is described as “ in Arabic and 
Persian verse and prose the third after A‘shi and Jarir, and 
second only to Anwari and Zahir.” Nearly ten pages are 
filled with citations from his poems, but of all these we 
need only concern ourselves with the beautiful and cele- 
brated tarjf -band by which alone Hatifs name has been 
immortalized. 

(Jjl 

^ 3 \^3 

^ I have used the Atash-kada in the Bombay lithographed edition of 
1277/1860. It has three defects : the numeration of the pages stops at 
189; the dates are often omitted; and the accuracy of the text leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, and, after visiting that and the other 
holy places, returned to Persia, and was at Mashhad when 
Nadir’s victorious army returned from India* After ac- 
companying them to Mazandaran he returned to Isfahdn, 
and, after the assassination of Nddir Shah, was attached 
for a while to the service of ‘All Shah, Ibrdhim Shdh, Shdh 
Isma‘n and Shah Sulaymdn. He then seems to have retired 
from public life and devoted himself to the cultivation of 
poetry under the guidance and tuition of Mi'r Sayyid ‘AH 
Mushtaq. With selections of this poetry, largely drawn 
from his Yilsuf u Zulaykhd, he concludes the book^ 

Of Sayyid Ahmad Hdtif oi Isfahdn, though he was the 
contemporary and friend of Lutf ‘All Beg, no biographical 
particulars are given in the Atash-kada, but 
Only praises which appear somewhat exagge- 
rated, since he is described as “ in Arabic and 
Persian verse and prose the third after A‘sha and Jarfr, and 
second only to Anwari and Zahir.” Nearly ten pages are 
filled with citations from his poems, but of all these we 
need only concern ourselves with the beautiful and cele- 
brated tarji'-band by which alone Hatifs name has been 
immortalized. 

03-^ 3^ J> 

^ I have used the Atash-kada in the Bombay lithographed edition of 
1277/1860. It has three defects : the numeration of the pages stops at 
189; the dates are often omitted; and the accuracy of the text leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 
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&{J {^jLj d,.r> 

^L5— D ^— {jri 

aJI 

{St7'‘ophe T) 

“ O Thou to whom both heart and life are a sacrificej and O Thou in 
whose path both this and that are an offering ! 

The heart is Thy sacrifice because Thou art a charmer of hearts ; life 
is Thine offering because Thou art the Life of our lives 

Hard it is to deliver the heart from Thy hand; easy it is to pour out 
our life at Thy feet 

The road to union with Thee is a road full of hardships ; the pain of 
Thy love is a pain without remedy. 

We are servants holding our lives and hearts in our hands, with eyes 
[fixed] on Thy orders and ears [waiting] on Thy command. 5 

If Thou seekest peace, behold our hearts ; and if Thou seekest war, 
behold our lives ! 

Last night, [impelled] by the madness of love and the impulse ot 
desire, I was rushing in bewilderment in every direction. 

At last desire for the [Beatific] Vision turned my reins towards the 
temple of the Magians. 

Far from it be the Evil Eye ! I beheld a secret gathering bright with 
the Light of Truth, not with the Flames [of Hell]. 

On every side I beheld that fire which Moses the son of ‘Imrdn saw 
that night on Sinai. 10 

There was an elder [busied] with tending the fire, round about whom 
respectfully stood the young Magians, 

All silver-skinned and rose-cheeked, all sweet-tongued and narrow- 
mouthed. 

[There were] lute, harp, flute, cymbals and barbiton ; candles, desert, 
roses, wine and basil ; 

The moon-faced and musky-haired cup-bearer ; the witty and sweet- 
voiced minstrel. 

^ It is impossible adequately to preserve in English the play between 
dil and dilbar^ jdn zxidijdndn. 
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Magian and Magian boy, Fire-priest and High Priest, all with 
girt up for His service. 

I, ashamed of my Muhammadanism, stood there concealed 
corner. 

The elder enquired, ‘Who is this?’ They answered, ‘A restless and 
bewildered lover.’ 

He said, ‘ Give him a cup of pure wine, although he be an unbidden 
guest.’ 

The fire-handed and fire-worshipping cup-bearer poured into the 
goblet the burning fire. 

When I drained it off, neither reason remained nor sense ; thereby 
were consumed both Infidelity and Faith. 20 

I fell down intoxicated, and in that intoxication, in a tongue which 
one cannot explain, 

I heard this speech from [all] my limbs, even from the jugular vein 
and the carotid artery : 

* He is One and there is naught but He: 

There is no God save Him alone I* 

, {Strophe IT) 

O Friend, I will not break my ties with Thee, even though with a 
sword they should hew me limb from limb ! 

Truly a hundred lives were cheap on our part [to win] from Thy 
mouth a sweet half-smile. 25 

0 Father, counsel me not against love, for this son [of thine] will 

not prove susceptible [to counsel] ! 

People counsel these [others]; O would that they would counsel 
me concerning Thy love ! 

1 know the road to the street of safety, but what can I do ? for I am 

fallen into the snare. 

In the church I said to a Christian charmer of hearts, ‘O thou in 
whose net the heart is captive ! 

‘ O thou to the warp of whose girdle each hair-tip of mine is sepa- 
rately attached ! 30 

‘ How long [wilt thou continue] not to find the way to the Divine 
Unity? How long wilt thou impose on the One the shame of 
the Trinity ? 

‘How can it be right to name the One True God “Father,” “Son,” 
and “Holy Ghost”?’ 

She parted her sweet lips and said to me, while with sweet laughter 
she poured sugar from her lips : 
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thou art aware of the Secret of the Divine Unity, do not cast on 
us the stigma of infidelity ! 

‘ In three mirrors the Eternal Beauty cast a ray from His effulgent 
countenance. 35 

‘Silk does not become three things if thou callest it Parniydn^ 
Harir and Parand^^ 

Whilst we were thus speaking, this chant rose up beside us from 
the church-bell : 

* He is One and there is naught but He! 

There is no God save Him alone I ' 


{Strophe III) 

Last night I went to the street of the wine-seller, my heart boiling 
and seething with the fire of love. 

I beheld a bright and beautiful gathering presided over by the wine- 
selling elder. 40 

The attendants stood row on row, the wine-drinkers sat shoulder 
to shoulder. 

The elder sat in the chief seat and the wine-drinkers around him, 
some drunk and some dazed, 

With breasts devoid of malice and hearts pure, the heart full of talk 
and the lips silent. 

The eyes of all, by the Eternal Mercy, beholding the Truth, and 
their ears hearkening to secrets. 

The greeting of this one to that one, ‘ Wassail I ’ the response of that 
one to this one, ‘Drink-hale’ I 45 

With ears for the harp and eyes on the goblet, and the desire of both 
worlds in their embrace. 

Advancing respectfully, I said, ‘ O thou whose heart is the abode of 
hngdi Suri!ish\ 

‘ I am an afflicted and needy lover : behold my pain and strive to 
remedy it ! ’ 

The elder, smiling, said to me mockingly: ‘O thou to whom the 
Guide of Reason is a devoted® slave 1 

1 All these words, of which the first and last are Persian and the 
other Arabic, mean silk. 

2 Surdsk with the Zoroastrians, like JibraHl (Gabriel) with the Mu- 
hammadans, is the Angel who brings revelation. 

® Literally “with a ring in the ear,” a sign of servitude. 
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‘Where art thou, and where are we^, O thou for shame of whom the 
daughter of the grape ^ sits with veiled face? ’ 50 

I said to him, ‘My soul is consumed! Give me a draught of water, 
and abate my fire from its vehemence ! 

‘ Last night I was consumed by this fire: alas if my to-night be as 
my yestere’en 1 ^ 

He said smiling, ‘Ho! Take the cup!’ I took it. He cried, ‘Ha! 
Drink no more ! ^ 

I drained a draught and became free from the pain of understanding 
and the trouble of sense. 

When I came to my senses I saw for a moment One, and all else 
mere lines and figures. 55 

Suddenly in the temples of the Angelic World the Sur^sh^ whispered 
these words into my ear : 

‘ He is One and there is naught but He: 

There is no God save Him alone P 


{Strophe IV) 

Open the eye of the heart that thou mayst behold the spirit, that 
thou mayst see that which is not to be seen. 

If thou wilt turn thy face towards the Realm of Love thou wilt see 
all the horizons a garden of roses. 

Thou wilt behold the revolution of the cycle of heaven favourable to 
all the people of this earth. 60 

That which thou seest thy heart will desire, and that which thy heart 
desireth thou wilt see. 

The headless and footless beggar of that place thou wilt see heavy- 
headed with the dominion of the world 

There also thou wilt see a bare-footed company with their feet set 
on the summit of the Guard-stars®. 

^ That is, how far apart are we. 

2 Wine, who must veil her face before the stranger {nd-mafiram). 

® See p. 294 supra^ n. 2 ad calc, 

^ Le, even the veriest beggar in the Realm of Love exercises in 
this lower w^orld such authority as do the kings and rulers of earth> 
and is as much preoccupied by his responsibility as they are. 

® FargaddUy two hughx stars in Ursa Minor, called “the Guards’’ 
or “Guardians” (from the Spanish word to behold”) be- 

cause of their “ singular use in navigation.” See vol. ii of my Traveller s 
Narrativey'p, izs^ad calc. 
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There also thou wilt see a bare-headed assembly canopied overhead 
by the throne of God. 

Each one at the time of ecstasy and song thou wilt see shaking his 
sleeves over the two worlds k 65 

In the heart of each atom which thou cleavest thou wilt behold a sun 
in the midst. 

If thou givest whatsoever thou hast to Love, may I be accounted an 
infidel if thou shouldst suffer a grain of loss ! 

If thou meltest thy soul in the fire of Love, thou wilt find Love the 
Alchemy of Life ; 

Thou wilt pass beyond the narrow straits of dimensions, and wilt 
behold the spacious realms of the Placeless ; 

Thou shalt hear what ear hath not heard, and shalt see what eye 
hath not seen ; 70 

Until they shall bring thee to a place where of the world and its 
people thou shalt behold One alone. 

To that One shalt thou make love with heart and soul, until with 
the eye of certainty thou shalt clearly see 

^ That He is One and there is naught but He: 

There is no God save Him alone T 

{^Strophe V) 

From door and wall, unveiled, the Friend shines radiant, O ye who 
have eyes to see I 

Thou seekest a candle whilst the sun is on high : the day is very 
bright whilst thou art in darkest night. 75 

If thou wilt but escape from thy darkness thou shalt behold all the 
universe the dawning-place of lights. 

Like a blind man thou seekest guide and staff for this clear and level 
road. 

Open thine eyes on the Rose-garden, and behold the gleaming of 
the pure water alike in the rose and the thorn. 

From the colourless water [are derived] a hundred thousand colours: 
behold the tulip and the rose in this garden-ground. 

Set thy foot in the path of search, and with Love furnish thyself with 
provision for this journey. 80 

By Love many things will be made easy which in the sight of Reason 
are very difficult 

^ I.e. snapping his fingers at them, taking no account of them. 
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Speak of the Friend in the mornings and the evenings: seek for 
the Friend in the gloaming and at dawn. 

Though they tell thee a hundred times ‘ Thou shaltnot see me\^ still 
keep thine eyes fixed on the Vision, 

Until thou shalt reach a place to which the foot of Fancy and the 
eye of Thought cannot attain. 

Thou shalt find the Friend in an assembly whereuhto not even 
Gabriel the trusted hath access. 85 

This is the Road, this thy Provision, this the Halting-place : if thou 
art a roadsman, come and bring ! 

And if thou art not equal to the Road, then, like the others, talk of 
the Friend and scratch the back of thy head^! 

O Hdtif, the meaning of the Gnostics, whom they sometimes call 
drunk and sometimes sober, 

[When they speak] of the Wine, the Cup, the Minstrel, the Cup- 
bearer, the Magian, the Temple, the Beauty and the Girdle, 

Are those hidden secrets which they sometimes declare in cryptic 
utterance. 90 

If thou shouldst find thy way to their secret thou wilt discover that 
even this is the secret of those mysteries, 

‘ He is One and there is naught but He: 

There is no God save Him alone T 

^ Lan tardnt^ the answer given to Moses when he desired to see 
God face to face. See Qur'‘dn^ vii, 139. 

^ Like one bewildered or undecided. 
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POETS OF THE qAjAR PERIOD. 

The Qijir rule was strong though severe, and, in spite 
of its harshness, was, perhaps, welcome on the whole to a 
Revival of country which had suffered seventy years of 

poetry under anarchy and civil war. The brief and bloody 
theQdjirs. reign of the eunuch Aqi. Muhammad Khdn^, 
who once more carried the Persian standards into Georgia 
and captured Tiflis, was followed by the milder adminis- 
tration of his nephew Fath-‘Ali Shdh (a.D. 1797-1834), to 
whose influence Ridd-quH Khdn, in the Introduction to his 
Majma^u' l-Fusahdy ascribes the revival of poetry and the 
restoration of a better literary taste. He himself wrote 
verses under the pen-name of Khdqdn, and gathered round 
him a host of poets to whose lives and work several mono- 
graphs are devoted, such as the ZinattCl-MaddHh^ the 
Anjuman-i-Khdqdn^ the Gulshan 4 -Mahmdd and Safi- 
natdl-MalpmZd^ the Nigdristdn-i-Ddrd, and the Tadhkira- 
i-Muhammad-Shdhiy all of which are described by Rieu in 
his Supplementary Catalogue of the Persian MSS, in the 
British Museum (pp. 84-91), and most of which were 
utilized by the above-mentioned Ridd-qulf Khdn. One of 
them, the Gulshan-i-Mahm'dd^ contains notices of forty-eight 
of Path- AH Shdh’s sons who wrote poetry, and at a later 
date the Royal Family supplied Persia with another verse- 
making autocrat in Ndsiru'd-Dfn Shdh (A.D. 1848-1896), 
but these kingly outpourings need detain only those who 
accept the dictum Kaldmtil-MuMk MuMkd l-Kaldm (“ the 
Words of Kings are the Kings of Words”), 

^ Though practically supreme for eighteen years (a.I). I779~i797), 
he was not crowned until 1796 and was assassinated in the following 
year. 
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These poets of the earlier Q^jdr period might very well 
have been included in the preceding chapter, but for the in- 
ordinate length which it has already attained. 
^Ue?modeis respect in which they differed from 

their immediate predecessors was in their rever- 
sion to earlier models and their repudiation of the school 
typified by ‘Urfi, Sd'ib, Shawkat, and their congeners. This 
fact is established from two opposite quarters. On the one 
hand Shiblf, as we have seen\ takes the view that Persian 
poetry, which began with Riidakf, ended with Sa’ib, and that 
Qa*anf and the moderns did but imitate the older classical 
poets, especially Farrukhf and Mimichihri. Rida-quli Khan 
takes the same view of the facts, but puts on 

Divergent taste •*’ 

of Persian and them a quite different interpretation. According 
n lancru . Persian poetry had long been on the 

decline and at the end of the pre-Qijdr period had become 
thoroughly decadent, so that the early Qajar poets did well 
to break away from the ideals of their immediate pre- 
decessors and revert to earlier models, amongst which he 
especially mentions the poems of Khdqanf, ‘Abdu’l-Wasi -i- 
Jabalf, Farrukhf, Miniichihrf, Rddakf, Qatrdn, ‘Unsurf, 
Mas‘dd-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn, Sand'f, Jaldlu’d-Dfn Rdmi, Abul- 
Faraj-i-Riinf, Anwarf, Asadf, Firdawsf, Nizamf, Sa‘df, 
Azraqi, Mukhtirf, Mu‘izzf, Ldmi‘f, Ndsir-i-Khusraw and 
Adfb Sabir, all of whom flourished before the Fall of the 
Caliphate and the Mongol Invasion in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Of the later poets Hdfiz was perhaps 
the only one who retained an undiminished prestige in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and it is doubtful how far even he 
served as a model, though this was perhaps rather because 
he was inimitable than because he was out of fashion, like 
Jdmf, ‘Urff and Sd'ib, who lost and never regained the 

^ Pp. 164 and 265 supra^ and Shi^rtil-Ajam^ vol. iii, p. 189. 

2 Fifth (unnumbered) page of the Introduction to the Majma^uH- 
Fusalfid^ 
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position they had once held in their own country. Hence- 
forth, therefore, the divergence between Turkish and Indian 
taste on the one hand and Persian taste on the other 
increases, while the action of the British rulers of India ^ in 
substituting Urdu for Persian as the polite language of 
that country in 1835-6 tended still further to cut off India 
from the intellectual and literary currents of modern Persia. 

It would be easy with the help of the Biographies of 
Poets mentioned above and others of a later period to 
compile a list of a hundred or two more or less eminent 
poets of the Qdjdr period, but it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to mention ten or a dozen of those who followed 
the classical tradition. Nor is it necessary to group them 
according to the reigns in which they flourished, though it 
will be convenient to arrange them in clirono- 
logical order. Of one great family of poets, the 
sons and grandsons of Wisdl (VLirzk Shaf{‘, 
commonly called Mirzd Kiichuk) who died in 1262/1846, 
it was my privilege to meet several, including the brothers 
Farhang and Yazddnf, at Shfrdz in the spring of 1888 1 
The latter was accompanied by his own son and the son of 
his deceased brother who wrote under the pen-name of 
Himmat Of the three elder brothers, sons of Wisdl, the 
eldest, Wiqdr, was about forty-two years of age when 
Ridd-quH Khan^ met him in Tihrdn in 1274/1857-8, while 
the second, Mfrzd Mahmud the physician, who adopted the 
takhallus of Hakfm, died in 1268/1851, Of the third, 
Ddwarf, a specimen of whose work is quoted in translation 
in voL ii of my Literary History^ pp. 41-42, I do not know 
the date of decease. As his poems have not, I think, been 
published, I here give the Persian text on which the trans- 

^ At or about the same time they ceased to subsidise the publication 
of Oriental texts, thus inflicting a great injury on Oriental studies. 

^ See my Year amongst the Persians^ pp. 267-8, and also p. 119* 
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lation above mentioned is based. It is taken from a small 
manuscript selection of his poems^ given to me in Tihran 
in the winter of 1887-8 by my late friend the Nawwdb 
Mirzd Hasan 'Ah' Khin, one of his admirers and patrons. 


Two stanzas of a 
musammai, by 
Dawari. 


A-Xjt 

jJmXi*** diSiWl 

' \^\j 

•» j 

yj'^ 

J-^ jh -5 Jt^ M 

* ditk ^ UjP 

4>^b W 

jJl-j Lj aJUk 

This mention of my kind friend the Nawwib reminds 
me of a quaint incident which occurred while I was his 
guest at Tihrin in the early part of the year 
1888, and which shows how relatively unpro- 
fitable is the profession of a Persian poet now 

panegyrist. ^ ^ , j i j 

compared to what it was in the good old 
days ” when a poet’s mouth was sometimes filled with gold 
or pearls as the reward of a successful poem which hit the 
taste of his patron. A minor poet, whose name I forget, if 
ever I knew it, came one day to the Naww^b’s house and 


^ These selections are now bound up in my MS. bearing the class- 
mark Y, I. The whole musammat contains eight strophes, of which 
only the first two are here given. 
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asked and obtained permission to recite a poem which he 
had composed in his praise. On its conclusion he received 
the sum of one Mmdn (at that time worth about six shillings), 
with which he departed, apparently very well contented. 
But so far from the gift being deemed insignificant, the 
Nawwdb was subsequently reproached by some of his 
friends for turning the poet’s head and making him imagine 
that he could earn an honest livelihood by writing poetry ! 

This is no doubt one of the causes which are tending to 
put an end to the old style of poetry, especially the 
panegyric qasida. Another still more potent 

Another cause ^ y i i i 

of the decline one IS the position attained by the Press since 
of panegyric. Revolutiou of 1905-6, for the poet now 

tends more and more to write for the people as a whole 
rather than for some special patron. The transition can be 
very well seen in the case of poets like the unfortunate 
Mfrzi Jahingir KhAn of Shfrdz, the proprietor and editor 
of that remarkable product of the Revolution the weekly 
Sdr-i-Isrdfzly whose life, death, and literary activities in 
connection with that great national upheaval are fully 
discussed in my previous works, the Persian Revolution 
and the Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, As a poet 
and writer of the Revolution only did I know him until 
lately, when I received from my accomplished friend and 
former pupil Mr W. A. Smart, one of the most sympathetic 
Consular officers ever sent to Persia from this country, a 
large fragment (292 pages) of an untitled, anonymous, 
acephalous and incomplete Persian manuscript work^ con- 
taining accounts of thirty-eight poets, mostly of Firs, who 
were either still living in A.I). 1910 or who had died in 
the course of the preceding forty years. Amongst these 
mention is made of Mi'rzd Jahdngfr Khin (pp. 74-77), and 
specimens are given of his earlier pre-revolutionary poems, 
including one addressed to his friends at Shfrdz from 
^ It bears the class-mark J. in my library. 


‘‘TRANSITION POETS” 
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Tihrdn, which are quite in the classical style, and bear no 
traces of the modern peculiarities. Two other not less 
eminent “transition poets” mentioned in this extraordinarily 
interesting volume are Abu’l-Hasan Mfrzd, a grandson of 
Fath-‘A 1 { Shdh, born in 1264/1848, and commonly entitled 
Hdjji Shaykhu’r-Rah's, chiefly known as a philosophical and 
political writer and a strong advocate of Pan-Islamism, who 
also wrote poetry, mostly topical, but ih the classical forms, 
under the pen-name of Hayrat (pp. 102-121 of my MS.); 
and the eminent journalist Adibu'l-Mamdlik^ (born in 1277/ 
i860“i), a descendant in the third degree of Mirzd ‘Isd the 
Qd'im-Maqdm, who composed verse under the 

The transition ^ ^ 

poets of the pen-name of Amin' of Farihdn (pp. 39-50 of 

my MS.). The new poets of the Revolution 
were therefore, except in the case of the younger ones who 
have appeared since that epoch-making event, to a large 
extent the poets of the old school who had sufficient 
enthusiasm and flexibility to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. But the transition itself is marked by as hard 
and fast a line as can mark any such historical transition, 
that line lying in the years 1906-7. Of course an abun- 
dance of poetry of the old type is still being produced, and 
I myself was gratified and honoured on the occasion of my 
sixtieth birthday (February 7, 1922) by receiving an album 
of verses contributed by sixteen of the most notable con- 
temporary poets, besides a separate qasida from ‘Imadul- 
Kuttdb, that. Benvenuto Cellini of contemporary Persia. 

Nor is there any reason to apprehend the 
disappearance of the old verse-forms. 
eSSSion opposed to the philosophical 

and didactic) qasida will probably become 
rarer for the reasons given above, but the mathnawi^ ghazal 
and rubdH will survive as long as mysticism, love and 
epigram continue to interest the Persians. 

^ See pp. 37-39 of my Prsss and Poetry in Modern Persia, 
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Majma^vH- 

Fusahd, 


Riyddiil- 

Ari/£n^ 

known 

already 


After these preliminary general remarks on the poetry 
of the latest epoch, we may pass to the consideration of 
sorne of its chief representatives* For informa- 
those who flourished before about 
A.D. 1870 my chief sources have been the three 
works of that industrious writer Ridd-qulf Khdn, poetically 
surnamed Hidayat, to wit the large general bio- 
graphy of Persian poets entitled Majma'u'l- 
Fusahd (“ the Concourse of the Eloquent ”) ; the 
smaller biography entitled Riyddu'l-Arifin (‘^Gardens of 
the Gnostics^'), which deals chiefly with the 
mystical poets ; and the Supplement to Mirkh- 
wixiA’s Rawdatii’s-Safd, which carries that well- 
general history down to about 1857 ^-nd was 
well advanced in 1272/1855-6, when the author 
returned from the embassy to Khwdrazm described in his 
^ Safdrat-ndmay of which the Persian text was 

j? wwdcttt^ 

^^/^'(Suppie- published by the late M, Ch. Schefer with a 
ment). French translation in 1876-9^ At the end of 

the ninth volume of the Rawdatd s-Safd (the second of the 
Supplement), which concludes the reign of Fath-‘Alf Shdh, 
several pages (unfortunately unnumbered, so that exact 
references are impossible) are devoted to the notable states- 
men, poets, theologians and other eminent men of that 
period which sometimes contain biographical material 
lacking in the two earlier monographs. From these three 
sources, so far as they extend, the following particulars are 
chiefly drawn, but I have also made use of a rare manu- 
script work (possibly an autograph) entitled 
Tadhkirad-Dilgushd^ a biography of con- 
temporary poets by Mirzd ‘AH Akbar of 
Shfrdz, who himself wrote poetry under the pen-name of 

^ Brief notices of these and other published works of the same author 
will be found in Mr E. Edwards’s excellent Catalogue of the Persian 
printed books in the British Museum (London, 1922), columns 631-2, 


Tadhhira~i‘ 

Dilguskd. 
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Bismil, composed about 1237/1821-2, This fine MS., written 
throughout in a large, clear naskh with rubrications, 
formerly belonged to the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, 
and now bears in my library the class-mark J. 18. 
Mention is made of this author and his work by Rida-quli 
Khdn (who in his youth used to see him at Shiraz) both in 
the Majma^ii l-Fusahd (ii, pp. 82-3) and the Riyddu'l-^ 
^Arifin (pp. 243-4). 


(i) Sahab (d. 1222/1807-8). 


Sayyid Muhammad of Isfahan, poetically surnamed 
Sahdby was the son of that Sayyid Ahmad Hdtif mentioned 
at the end of the preceding chapter as almost 
the only notable Persian poet of the eighteenth 
century. Rida-quH Khan ii, 207-11) 

says that he was held in high honour by Fath-'Ali Shah, 
for whom he composed, besides numerous panegyrics, a 
book of memoirs (presumably of poets) entitled RashahdU 
i~Sahdb, which I have never met with, and that his Diwdn 
comprises only some five thousand verses. The following, 
censuring the conceit and arrogance of certain poets, are 
of some interest^ : 

d j 


g-s-* j* 5 

J'.*-!?- Oi' ^ 

3 L5* 

olsfc- 



B. P. L. 


1 M.R.y ii, p. 21 1, 
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Jf 0 J 

^ lani^iiO ^^9 A<) Jb 0*“« ^ Jf ^ 

* t, ^ >— ■l!Si.««<A«J jt 

‘ JIjuj! 3 4,1^ a£> jJb 

3 iSb ^ C>:!t jt gy 

0 J 

^ W^tAMA^ ^Ia 2U>« W^t,5 l.^ 

* jj ^^,0-JsuJ djSst jaj^ 

Jt5-3 l-Jj> j^b s£U.-£> J.JJ U 

‘•‘Wherein save in good nature lies anyone’s ‘ perfection V and what 
‘ perfection ’ can there be to him who has not good nature ? 

Poetry is naught, and the poet’s vocation less than naught : I wonder 
what is all this quarrel about nothing ! 

No one will ask about the arrangement of a few words: 0 fools 
devoid of merit, what is all this talk ? 

On account of one or two hemistichs expressing some one else’s 
ideas, what is all this thought of position and hope of wealth? 

The root of poetry is phantasy, and its beauty lies in the impossible^ : 
what can result from the imagining of all these impossible ideas? 

Whoever has discovered what shame and modesty are will not boast 
of superiority on account of a few silly words. 

What in the eyes of men of judgment and sense are a hundred 
sorts of such ‘ perfection ’ compared with the good nature of an 
ordinary well-disposed man? 

I grant that the napn (arrangement, or verse) of the ocean is pearls 
and mines of precious stones : but what is it compared with the 
nathr (scattering, or prose) of the pen of that Lord whose bounty 
is as that of the ocean ? ” 

1 Kamdl (“Perfection”) means especially literary attainments. Cf. 
pp. 26-7 supra^ 

2 The Arabs say “ the best poetry is that which contains most lies,” 
and the exaggeration characteristic of most Persian panegyrists is 
notorious. Cf. ZdL Hist. Persia^ ii, pp. dQ-yo. 
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(2) Mijmar (d. 1225/1810-11). 

Sayyid Husayn-i-Tabataba’i of Ardistan near Isfahan, 
who earned the title of Mtijtahidu' sh-Shu'-ard, is noticed 
by Rida-quli Khdn in all three of his above- 
mentioned works. He owed his introduction 
to the Persian Court to his fellow-townsman 
and fellow-poet Mirza 'Abdul-Wahhib Nashdt, who sur- 
vived him by eighteen or nineteen years. He appears to 
have died young, for Rida-qulf Khan, after praising his 
verse, of which but a small collection was left, says that 
^‘had he lived longer, he would probably have attained the 
utmost distinction,” but even as it is he is one of the five 
poets of this period whom my accomplished old friend 
Hajji Mi'rzd Yahya of Dawlatabdd placed in the first class I 
Copies of his poems are rare, but the British Museum 
possesses a manuscript of his Kulliyydt^ or collected worksl 
I can find nothing very noteworthy in Ridd-quli Khdns 
selections, but the two following riddles, the first on the 
Wind and the second on the Pen, taken from the Tadhkira- 
i-Dilgushd, may serve as specimens of his work. 

yi 9^ 

sy 

3 Ojtjt J? 

^ See p. supra. The others ^xtFurikgM^ Saba (not Safd\ Nashdt^ 
and Qddni in the first class | Wisdl and Rid^-quH Khdn Hiddyat in 
the second ; and Wig dr and Surdsh in the third. 

2 Or. 3543. See BM.P.S., No. 354, pp. 222-3. 
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‘ ijb d£s Jl aS> jL^b 

v^J jl Jlifi J_J 

‘^13 3 ji a># ji ai^ 

‘OW jl jt «ajj 3 ch-^j jI jl ^ 

‘ jl c.*«l, o>^-oA 3 jt 03^ 

and fortunate presence 
and morhr^ """ ^-r 

Who carries musk-pods in his skirt and perfume in his collar 
ambergns m his pocket, and pure musk in his sleeve ? 

A traveller without foot or head, a madman without sense or reason 
alover without abode or habitation, a wanderer without food 

None knoweth for love of whom he is so restless ; none discovereth 
through separation from whom he is so troubled. 

Through him water becomes, like the hearts of lovers through the 

2mrnt°ed. 

Now the earth dies through him, and again the world lives through 


nXfi jjt) 


^Uil 3*3^ ^1 ^ , IjAXLLJ |Lj 

‘^UU. ^j 3 ‘ Ol^l 3,^ ^ 3 j,j yCi ^ 

'r-'" ^ ^ J 3 j> 

“ t^LTSfn pearisf 
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(3) Saba (d. 1238/1822-3). 

Path-' All Khan of Kdshan, with the pen-name of Saba, 
was poet-laureate {Maliku'sh-Shu'^ara) to Fath-‘Alf Shah. 

Rida-quli Khan, who mentions him in all three 
tStst works, says that no poet equal to him 

had appeared in Persia for nearly seven hundred 
years, and that some critics prefer his Shahinshdh-ndma to 
the Shdhndma of Firdawsi^. He also composed a Kkudd-, 
wand-ndma^ an 'Ibrat-ndma, and a Gulshan-i-Sabd, while 
his Diwdn is said to comprise ten or fifteen thousand 
verses. He was for a time governor of Qum and Kashan, 
but latterly devoted himself entirely to the Shah’s service. 
In his youth he was the pupil of his fellow-townsman the 
poet Sabahi, who was a contemporary of Hatif and Adhar, 
and died, according to the Majmddl-Fusahd^ in 1206/ 
1791-2. His eldest son Mirzi Husayn Khdn, poetically 
surnamed ‘Andalib (“ Nightingale”), succeeded him in the 
laureateship. His poetry, being mostly panegyric, has little 
attraction for us, but is extraordinarily melodious, as the 
following extract from a qasida quoted in the Tadhkira-i- 
Dilgiishd (which I think it unnecessary to translate, since 
the beauty lies in the form only) will show: 

jiii .joid 0 ^- 3 "*^ j 3 

CHSJi ‘‘‘CLfe j-i 

1 Riy add F Arif in^ p. 264. The Shahinshdh-ndma was lithographed 
in Bombay in 1890. 
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‘ ijli ASs <^W 

^ ^ ^ liXwU ol^ 

‘OW^ jt ^juj ^ 0<*^J 3^ j^ 

‘ jt \Z^su^ 03^"^^ 3 l5^ 

“What is that messenger of auspicious advent and fortunate presence 
who is moving every day and night and hastening every year 
and month ? 

Who carries musk-pods in his skirt and perfume in his collar, 
ambergris in his pocket, and pure musk in his sleeve ? 

A traveller without foot or head, a madman without sense or reason, 
a lover without abode or habitation, a wanderer without food or 
sleep. 

None knoweth for love of whom he is so restless ; none discovereth 
through separation from whom he is so troubled. 

Through him water becomes, like the hearts of lovers through the 
tresses of their idols, now wreathed in chains, now twisted and 
tormented. 

Now the earth dies through him, and again the world lives through 
him, like the faculties through old age and like the nature 
through youth.’' 

^ JO > 

^ j. ' 

j ‘ iSMj ^ 3 j> 

“To the rose-bush of the garden of the reasoning faculty I am a cloud 
raining down pearls, 

Both pouring forth sugar and diffusing perfume [like] the darling’s 
lips and the sweetheart’s tresses. 

In scattering pearls and pouring forth jewels I am [like] the nature 
of the Minister and the hand of the King.” 
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(3) Saba (d 1238/1822-3). 

Fath-'Alf Khan of Kashan, with the pen-name of Saba, 
was poet-laureate {Maliku' sk-Shu^ara) to Fath-‘Alf Shah. 

Rida-quli Khan, who mentions him in all three 
works, says that no poet equal to him 
had appeared in Persia for nearly seven hundred 
years, and that some critics prefer his Shahinshdh-ndma to 
the Shdhndma of Firdawsi^ He also composed a Khudd-. 
wand-ndma^ an ^ Ibrat-ndma, and a Gulshan-i-Sabd, while 
his Diwdn is said to comprise ten or fifteen thousand 
verses. He was for a time governor of Qum and Kashan, 
but latterly devoted himself entirely to the Shah’s service. 
In his youth he was the pupil of his fellow-townsman the 
poet Sabahi, who was a contemporary of Hatif and Adhar, 
and died, according to the Majmdud-Fusahd^ in 1206/ 
179 1-2. His eldest son Mirzd Husayn Khan, poetically 
surnamed ‘Andalib (“ Nightingale'’), succeeded him in the 
laureateship. His poetry, being mostly panegyric, has little 
attraction for us, but is extraordinarily melodious, as the 
following extract from a qasida quoted in the Tadhkirad- 
Dilgushd (which I think it unnecessary to translate, since 
the beauty lies in the form only) will show : 

^ {JL) 

‘ (<^jb ^ j\ _3 

‘ 03>j^ ^ j> 

^ Riyddd p. 264. The Shahinshdh-ndma was lithographed 
in Bombay in 1890. 
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‘Oj Jia. o'-oW-T Jj aCu J jj 

‘o-ii 3 Jb jlj jU? <u> _5 

‘Ol^b ob!>- <c b ol^r IjO 

‘os^Tji <e, ^Ub-f 

jjb oT ji oi-T cAJ-f 3 V I 3 j^ 

IjOjj.5 3 -Al 3 ~«^ 

‘oU^t J> J— olv^ J> 

‘c«3j oW Ob-?. |b oT ji i^yObs 

jl> J,x«s Lj ^ui. »,xi<iyi dfcOAli, 

O^ O-i' u^ C)^ 33*1^ 33 

‘ ^3J 0^1 ;3 Ol L- Ob- 

'‘ 0 .*-.^l ijj 33J o>^ Ui._^ ^ 

‘ ^ A)' 3' ISi ^3.5 jL& 

‘Os-t ^iUxL, ^ ^ L 5 ^ 33>^^3 3 ^ 

‘u^'-OiU^^^fj 0353^3 3 ^^ 

O 1 U 3 KSh 3^ bS53 *.wWl 3 *# 0 «t^ 33 i>Jj 

'J»UJ| _3 i,l^ 

‘ 0 «<JI 3 ^ Jl 3 ^ j) i,l^5 

‘ 33 ^ Ol-?- 3* ui33*J-J ji ijjfe, ^ 

‘Os-o^ ChX^ O^ u^U C) 3 f t^Jb jukjM 

sol rflbS- of Barkhiyi«is Asaf, Solomon’s the “noble 
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(4) Nashat (d. 1244/1828-9). 

Passing over Mirza Muhammad-quli Afshdr Ulfat (d. 
1240/1824-5) and Aqa ‘All Ashraf Agdh (d. 1244/1828-9), 
the younger brother of the poet Bismil, both 
whom were personally known to Rida-quli 
Khan, we come to Mi'rza Abdul-Wahhab of 
Isfahan, celebrated as a calligraphist as well as a poet, and 
master of the three languages, Arabic, Persian and Turkish* 
After nearly ruining himself by his prodigal hospitality and 
liberality to poets, mystics and men of letters, he gained 
the favour of Fath-‘Ali Shah, who conferred on him the 
title of MuHamadu' d-Dawla. He excelled in the ghazal, and 
his best-known work is entitled Ga 7 tjina (the “Treasury''). 
The following chronogram gives the date of his death 
(a.H. 1244): 

NasMt (Joy) hath departed from the heart of the world.^^ 

(5) Mirza Abu'l-Qasim Qa’im-maqam (put to death 
in 1251/1835). 

Two eminent men, father and son, bore this title (of which 
the literal meaning is exactly equivalent to “lieutenant,” 
in the sense of vicar or deputy), Mirzi Tsi of 

Qasxin Q^itn- 


Mirza Abu 1- Pardhaii, called Mfrzd Buzurg, who acted as 


^ . Deputy Prime Minister to Prince ‘Abbas Mirzi 
and died in and his son Mirza 

Abu'l-Qisim, who, on the death of Fath-‘Alf Shih, fell into 
disgrace, and was put to death by his successor Muhammad 
Shah on June 26, 1835^ The latter was, from the literary 
point of view, the more remarkable, but though he wrote 

4 See R. G. 'SR2XsoTis History of Persia, pp. 271-2 and 287-8. His 
estimate of this Ministefs character differs very widely from that of 
Ridd-quH Khdn* 
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‘»j o'-i-oU-T Jj j jj 

‘on j ib jlj jUi? A^ _5 

‘Ol^b oWI>w aA b ol-l ^ 

J\j\ ^L,T ^ vT j»«. ^ J-os 

‘Oih ljOjj.5 Jtj> Ji 

ji oLt^j Ji 

OU* £b oT Jt 

j'j vo^t Jj-O U OJLiA^ A.taiAb 

‘Otf> ij^ o-dt u-4 oT Ci^ 

‘ U^ jj Lw a*^j_jA. ^tw 

atj Jjj o>*- L>iyj 

‘iA-» j> ouu^ O' ji ui jL& 

‘0*-t uiUaA- ^ ^ ,3, ^ 

‘C>iJj ij\j ^ ^ 

‘J»UJ| _5 j,L- h\ i 

‘O^' j^jfj^ Jt J,U5 Ij^ JliLl 

OW- Jt u5j>S> ^ ^ ^ 

OKhi* 0-<^ c-o.su ijJ.C 03?- C5AJ OAJU 

necessarv i,.^!^ - ^ I have made a slight but 

of this line. * e penultimate and antepenultimate words 
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(4) Nashat (d. 1244/1828-9). 

Passing over Mirzd Muhammad-quli Afshar Ulfat (d. 
1240/1824-5) and Aqa ‘Alf Ashraf Agdk (d. 1244/1828-9), 
the younger brother of the poet Bismil, both 
Nashd)t (d. 1244/ of whom were personally known to Ridd-quli 
Khan, we come to Mirza Abdul-Wahhab of 
Isfahan, celebrated as a calligraphist as well as a poet, and 
master of the three languages, Arabic, Persian and Turkish* 
After nearly ruining himself by his prodigal hospitality and 
liberality to poets, mystics and men of letters, he gained 
the favour of Path- 'All Shah, who conferred on him the 
title of Midtamadu d-Dawla. He excelled in the gkazal^ and 
his best-known work is entitled Ganjina (the "Treasury"’)* 
The following chronogram gives the date of his death 
(A.H. 1244): 

* j\ 

“ Nashat (J oy) hath departed from the heart of the world.” 

(5) Mirzd Abul-Qasim Qa’im-maqam (put to death 
in 1251/1835). 

Two eminent men, father and son, bore this title (of which 
the literal meaning is exactly equivalent to "lieutenant,’" 
in the sense of vicar or deputy), Mirzd Tsa of 
Fardhan, called Mfrzd Buzurg, who acted as 
maqdm Doputy Prime Minister to Prince Abbds Mfrzi 

and died in 1247/1831-2; and his son Mirza 
Abu’l-Qisim, who, on the death of Fath-'Alf Shdh, fell into 
disgrace, and was put to death by his successor Muhammad 
Shah on June 26, 1835^ The latter was, from the literary 
point of view, the more remarkable, but though he wrote 

1 See R. G. Watson’s History of Persia, pp. 271-2 and 287-8. His 
estimate of this Minister’s character differs very vfidely from that of 
Ridd-quli Khdn. 
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Thand’i, he is more celebrated 
rP^ w^rt'^u ’ numerous published letters beina 
regarded by his countrymen as models of good style 
I possess a collection of his writings, both prose and vefse' 

m 128^1864-5 and lithographed at Tabriz in 1282/1865-6 
of which the letters, addressed to various more or less’ 
eminent contemporaries but only occasionally bearing 
dates , occupy by far the larger portion. Many of them 
are diplomatic documents of some historical importance 
the apology addressed to the Tsar of Russif for the 
murder of the Minister Grebaiodoff and his staff at Tihrdn 

of the^Sm ^ specimen 

ot the Qd im-maqam s much admired style. 

‘ J 5 ‘ Ub ijol J^I 

vu Jj,i^ ^ J jn^ JU)U J ^ 

OV ^ J .jloJI 1;^, j ^ 

t^b b fob ^ 

b jl^b- CJI^ ,1^ ^3 

^ ;=^ .b^ > ; ^ . 

O' C 5 ^t ^ ,01^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

247-57. by K. G. Watson, op. aX, pp. 
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^1^3^ 3 jJb^ CJ3> c^ai^ (^U 

4^)1 3 ju<^j 

3 v-^b ’-^3^ 

#i< »***«» ^ *** 

4^t^l^o».t3 v::-,£» 3^ u^b 3 oUj^ L^b?* 

bli>*^ 3 jm***^ 33^ j^b* 

t i-J 3 <AJ^lofc 4^^ ^ d«siAjjAfl>» ^ 

« - J» 

^3^*^ 3 ^3^ ajU^Ud 3JJ bcJ33 4>jt (^Ual 

■^j.Aaj>> 33 l-o [«^^] 3 ^ 5 ol 5 o J? 

33ia* C^jJaiL*/ w -.^3 j^ CU-i^A sZ>^j 

'Si!^ Ad'^ILateJI 3b 4^j l^lw 3 4jc;HAt j\ ^jA Aaami^I^ s»i^jb 
'C*o..wt3 3 Cyij^ 

,^^01.^33.^ Jcb ^tj^t 3 3 C^...atw ^3^ ^lAair^wt bjt»>iu 

3.J3 C>*^^ J'*'^ IjAXa.^^ 3 ^AP33t3 

tjAXflta^ 3 ^Akji^ AJ>U- jbj-t^ 

j\ 3^^b 3 3 km)j"~^ taXjtAZwIjU 

bj't^ *^baj»ii^3lAJ CU.*.M*.r) A.£p 33 *^ ^j^tjhw 3 4^b^ A^ 
,^^lju 3 t 3 IaaS) 3 C>d 3 33 3 ^'*^^ ^<*^3^ W A^b 

AJbuwt3^ ^X^nwtji 3b ^>^3^ 3 U^b*^ A^ 

C^t)^ jb33J 033^ 3^ b^jjb 33 4_5^-bt '"^UU 3.^ 

0 ^ vt 

CUftla^ 3 ^^taXJtaXi aX%%ij1.w 4>j;^33 3 bi^^W 3-^ 134^1^1 3 
03 ^ U ^4 ‘3^^ JbfA^ 3I J^a- 33 Akwb iA^3J 3 

^A^U Jjj,siim 2 j 33.J 3NJW 3^^ 33 b^ OW 

jJjjJ^ b^^ 3 ^ 4 J-t-< 9 ^AJ Al^tj^ A^’^ 43 ^ 3 -^ 

3^>33rt Jb^^ lu^ 4 ^ 4 ^ AikkJl «^:>U 

33 3 ^ cJj^t c-^b^ j?-> O^* ^^^3 



3^4 
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^ ^ I r* 

^5t3i)t j :>^jS Ul£.LaX^ 3 ^£s»ix^ ^ J-'^j ^ 3 ij^U 

‘ 4^l3dU 

The Royal Letter to the Most Great Emperor concerning the 
reparations for the murder of the Envoy in stick wise as 
was desired. 


“ The beginning of the record is in the Name of the All-Knowing Gody 

The Living and AlUPowerful Creator and Provider , — 

— that Peerless and Incomparable Being, exempt from every ‘how’ 
and ‘how muchV Who is just and wise, and subdueth every wrong- 
doer, Who hath set a measure and limit to the recompense of every 
good and evil deed, and Who, by Plis far-reaching wisdom, reproveth 
and punisheth the doers of evil, and rewardeth and recompenseth the 
well-doers. And countless blessings be upon the spirits of the righteous 
Prophets and beneficent Leaders 2. 

But to proceed. Be it not hidden and concealed from the truth- 
discerning judgment of that most eminent, equitable, and just King,, 
that brilliant and glorious Sovereign, that Lord of land and sea, my 
noble-natured and fortunate-starred brother, the Emperor of the 
Russian domains and their dependencies, whose rule is mighty and 
glorious, and whose standards are triumphant and victorious, that a 
disaster hath overtaken the Envoy of that State in the capital of this, 
by impulse of the vicissitudes of the time and the quarrels of his people 
with certain ignorant townsfolk, for which it is incumbent and obli- 
gatory on the acting officials of this Government to make reparation 
and give satisfaction. Therefore, in order to express our preliminary 
apologies and to satisfy the self-respect and honour of that esteemed 
brother, I have sent my dearly beloved son Khusraw Mfrzd^ to the 
capital of the glorious Russian State. In the course of a friendly letter 
we have expressed and explained the truth as to the suddenness of 

^ transcending quality and quantity. 

^ As the letter is addressed to a Christian sovereign, the usual 
specific mention of Mutiammad is replaced by this more general 
phrase. 

® See R. G. Watson, op. cit, pp, 254-6. He was the son of ‘Abbds 
Mfrzd and therefore the grandson of Fath-‘AH Shdh. 
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this tragedy and the non-complicity of those responsible for the con- 
duct of our Government ; and secondly, having regard to the perfect 
accord and agreement existing between these two Heaven-high Courts, 
we have recognized it as incumbent on Our Royal Person to avenge 
the above-mentioned Envoy, and, according to his deserts, have 
chastised, punished or expelled from the country everyone of the in- 
habitants and dwellers in our Capital who was suspected of having 
participated in the slightest degree in this foul deed and improper 
action. We have even reprimanded and dismissed the chief constable 
of the city and the headman of the quarter, merely for the crime of 
being informed too late and of not having established a firmer control 
over the town before the occurrence of this catastrophe. Beyond all 
this was the retribution and punishment which befel His Reverence 
Mirzd Masih, notwithstanding the rank of ^nujtahid which he holds in 
the religion of Isldm and the respect and influence which he enjoys 
alike with gentle and simple, by reason of the assembly made by the 
townsfolk in his circle. Having regard to the concord of our two 
Governments, we have regarded as improper any overlooking of, or 
connivance at, such matters, nor hath the intercession or intervention 
of anyone been admitted in regard to him. Wherefore, since it was 
necessary to make known this procedure to that brother of goodly 
disposition, we have applied ourselves to the writing of this friendly 
letter, committing the elucidation of the details of these events to our 
divinely aided and favoured son Prince ‘Abbds Mirzd, our Viceroy. 
The hope which we cherish from the Court of God is that every 
moment the extent of the mutual affection of these two States of ancient 
foundation may expand and increase, and that the bonds of friendship 
and unity of these two Courts may be continually confirmed and multi- 
plied by the interchange of messengers and messages : and may the 
end be in welfare ! 

“Written in the month of the First Rabf, 1245” (September, 1829). 

This letter, although professedly from Fath-'AH Shah, 
was, of course, really written by the Qd’im-maqam. It must 
have been gall and wormwood to him to be 
compelled to write so civilly, indeed so humbly, 
to the Russians, of whom he says in a poem 
commemorating a Persian victory by 'Abbds Mirza over 
them and the Turks^: 


manhiisR 



X Mq/mdud-FusaM, ii, p. 88. 
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“The unlucky Turks and the ill-starred Russians on either side 
attempted the subjugation of Adharbdyjan,” 

and in one of his letters to Mirzd Buzurg of Nur, written 
after the conclusion of peace with Russia (probably in 1243/ 
1828), he laments that he no longer dares speak of the 
'' Riis 4 -ma 7 iMs^' (the “sinister^’ or “ill-starred Russians”): 

A later, greater, and more virtuous, but equally unfortu- 
nate, Persian Prime Minister, Mirzd Taqf Khdn Amir 4 - 
^ , Kabzr^, still further simplified the style of official 
KhAn Amir-i- Correspondence ; but the Qd im-maqd^n s letters, 
though they may not strike one unused to the 
flowery effusions of the preceding age as very simple, mark 
an immense advance on the detestable rhodomontades 
which had for too long passed as eloquent and admirable, 
and probably deserve the high esteem in which, as already 
mentioned, they are held by the best contemporary Persian 
taste and judgment. A critical annotated edition of these 
letters would be of considerable literary and historical value, 
and might with advantage engage the attention of some 
Persian scholar whose interests are not confined to a remote 
past 

(6) Wisal (d. 1262/1846) and his sons. 

I have already mentioned Wisdl, some of whose gifted 
sons and grandsons I was privileged to meet at Shiriz in 
wisii (d. 1262/ spring of 1888. He is generally regarded 
by his countrymen as one of the most eminent 
of the modern poets, and both Ridd-qulf Khin, 
who devotes lengthy notices to him in all three of his works, 

1 For a most favourable sketch of his character, see R. G. Watson, 
aV., pp. 404-6. 


1846) and his 
sons. 
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and the poet Bismil, the author of the Tadhkira-i-Dilgushdy 
were personally acquainted with him, the latter intimately. 
His proper name was Mirzd [Muhammad] Shaff, but he 
was commonly entitled “Mfrza Kiichuk,” and he was a 
native of Shiraz. Bismil speaks in the most glowing terms 
of his skill in calligraphy and music as well as in verse, 
wherein he holds him incomparable ” {!;adimu l-mithdl)^ 
and praises his lofty character and fidelity in friendship, 
but describes him as “ rather touchy {andak zM-ranj\ a 
description illustrated by Ridd-quli Khdn’s remark (in the 
Raw datu s- Safa) that he was much vexed when the Shdh, 
meaning to praise him, told him that he was prodigal of 
talents^.’' He is said to have written, twelve thousand 
verses, which include, besides qasidas and ghazals^ the 
Bazmd-Wisdl and the continuation and completion of 
Wahshfs Farhad u Shirin^ described as ‘"far superior to 
the original^” He also translated into Persian the Atwd- 
qu'dh-Dhahab (‘‘Collars of Gold”) of Zamakhsharf. Bismil, 
who professes to have read all his poems, only cites the 
relatively small number of 213 couplets, of which the 
following are fairly typical, and afford a good instance of 
what Persian rhetoricians call the “ attribution of praise in 
the form of blame,” for the qasida begins : 

“ The sea, the land, heaven and the stars — 

Each one of them declares the King a tyrant — 

an opening calculated to cause consternation to courtiers, 
until it is stated that the sea considers itself wronged by 
his liberality, the mountain because he has scattered its 
hoarded gold like dust, the stars because they are eclipsed 
in number and splendour by his hosts, and so forth. As 

® jaU? CUoi-Uai JU^ j 3 
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attractive in 

-5 ^ 3 j ly-w 
A. 4 .^ jt^Sl 

J oJU 4£» ja^j ctv~^ i^\ j 
‘viw^^ ^ 3jl^/£5 

^ ^ y^a, _j C-.fc., 3 ^j ^l 42 a,jJt 

< Owyk^ ^ ^ 

Aj/ J Ow-tj bji 

‘OwjSt Jj 1^ 

AS, j 4^T j.* ^ 

‘Ow^^l Oj.lU 'ajU Uj».£3 

‘il^ ^1;^ J.V J^ 4^ ^ 

uiJUU, J ^ ^ 

‘c-^fj 4^ Jij^ J _5 
‘'=-->^t>/ 03^1 J »J ^[i. u 

‘ «li j I 03^ LA!>«t J Owltf^ 

‘j^ »'sL 1^ A.fe 
'■^^'“iHCtSi* uIaO 4 £s C.wpb)33^ 

' ‘‘AXAJ _j 1^ 

lA^ a£> ^C 

3># 4jL-^ -5 ‘‘"^ !;‘**A»‘^ 
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* Jl— ^-..W l-J 

^ 3""^ j! Cy^ 3 -*-^ 

* ^ImW A l 1*1 Ju*mJ 

^m>oUi 3 jN..a>»^..P «>.«aO 


' JJ SMUnM/^t&lltoxJ ^ Vi^aW3 

MjO dl,w 


Au> dIuW 


0^5 


Wisdl’s sons. 


Wiq^. 


WisaFs Farhad u Shirin has been lithographed, and 
ample selections from his poems are given by Rida-quli 
Khdn in his Riyddul-Arifin (pp. 337--50) and 
MajmdtH UFusahd (ii, pp. 528-48), which latter 
work also contains (pp. 548-58) an ample notice of his 
eldest son Wiqdr, who was presented to Nasi- 
ru’d-Dfn Shdh in 1274/1857-8 at Tihran, where 
his biographer met him again after twenty years’ separa- 
tion.” The same work contains notices of Wiqar’s younger 
brothers, Mirzd Mahmud the physician, poeti- 

Mirzi Mahmdd , , * , 

the physician, cally named Hakim (d. 1208/1851-2: pp. 102- 
5), and Mfrza Abul-Qasim Farhang, of whom 
I have already spoken (p. 300 supra), but 
not of the three other brothers Ddwari, Yazdini and 
Himmat. The following fine musammat by Dawarf, de- 
scribing one of the Shdh's hunting parties, I 
copied for myself in the house of the late 
Nawwdb Mfrzd Hasan ‘AH Khan at Tihran early in the 
year 1888, and, as it has never been published, and I know 
of no other copy in Europe, I cannot resist the temptation 
of here assuring a survival hitherto so precarious, for it was 
copied on a loose half-sheet of note-paper which I only 
accidentally came across just now while searching for 
something else. 

^ ^ 3 ^3^ 0 ^“^ ^ LS3 


Farhang. 


Ddwaxi'. 
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^ y ^XfiJmoJ Jjf J|t 

* jjy^ v.--^ j -/<i'®|;>^ ^3^ 

*jjL) ^t' J ^J^j 

iaJ 

* OfcXiiU w w ^Jl^t J 

* 3 \js^ O^ J 

i 

^>0«^ yOfr^Om ^yj j5 ^) Iai» 0 i^AAMl^ 

^ U^^li'i;** J‘SfiM*4i*»i j \ .^04i^y 

w 

‘>^ >-if-^ !P^ ^^L»|;^ 

w-wl> U^ 

jlJ A <oi » ^!i^ tj d^ool ^ VO ^ ^hW ^iJ' 

^ wJ 

* ^^|[^»i^.A»Jj|k«J 4i3tMi^ ji 

^ j|ij AA gki j j^ ^ dtaXii^ 

<1 

^.3*^ 03^ 4«m>VS9 
WiAiOA^J jl jJ ^p^t^aL. j >J 4 mOJmO 

^ VmAiW I 3 *^ 3 ^ ^ ^<»j|«i»4 Aaiw3 

* w« v A>l3 j"**^ Aaiw 3 3^ 3*^ ^^JLjNiw J|t 
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C ♦♦ A 


‘CU^b j2^s^ d£^ jt 

^ W <» * »»*> > AAp«*»tt iw 4»Ji^ 

‘j^-e->J J> L?b> ^^b ji 

.Af^ 

^ 3 j‘^ 

^ iW CUw> jt 

‘(^^3 ^b 3^ j»> 

hIUaIIp %A.w dii^ 3 ^l:wt^ ^ 3 ^ 03*^ 

‘^3^ Ohj 03^ j ^3^ 3^ 

*■33^ 3 3*^ »iX^^ \3 

‘ J 13 J 3 Jj>^ C5^ ;,3^^ 3^^ ^ 

0 j j 

<U 3 jt iJ^ jt JUjLJ ww^ iiJ 

‘ 33 ^ 03®* J 3 ^3 3 ^33**»T t«^> 

‘ 33 ? 0-«-^ 3 33^ OWW 3 ''^333 

' 33 J Oi {^h^ J^ 3* C53^ 

‘ 33 ^ O^ C^3 03^ 3^^ 3^ 

' 33 J j>^ d-i C U:^ j jt Ai^A 

‘3t^ cA^?? 333 d;,3jit ^^3 JU^l^ 

A^ 03 03 3 A|» ^ ^ 

* 3^ Obb^ 3 b^ **^ An^bt 

B.P.L. 
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0 > 9 > ^ 

‘ J 3 >*1 J J.A 

^j3j\ 4iw/ jjt, 

‘jUJ^ 

This poem is simple, sonorous and graphic ; the court 
page, who has just returned from accompanying the Shih 
on a winter hunting-expedition, and is in so grea t a hu/rj 
to visit his friend the poet that he enters in Ss ridlT 
breeches and boots (dd chakma wa skalwdr), with hair stUl 
disordered and full of dust, and eyes bloodshot fro^the 
g are of the sun, the hardships of exposure, and lack of 
sleep, bringing only as a present from the journey (rah- 
award-t-safar) roses and hyacinths (his cheeks and Lir) 

teeth), IS a vivid picture; and if a description of the Royal 

Bavarian b immortsil Mr Bunker’s 
sWbr f ’ remember that the wholesale 

in the thirteenth century, whereof the tradition still survives 
to some extent, were on a colossal scale, altogether tram 
scending any European analogy 2. 

In 1887, the year before I met Ddwarfs brother Farhans 
at Shirdz, two of his unpublished poems were shown to and 
FaAang-s’ by me in London. One was a qasida 

ofpSis.”" praise of Queen Victoria, composed on the 

occasion of her Jubilee, which I was asked to 
translate so to it might perhaps be brought to her notice 
a hope no. fulfilled. The otter, composed in May of S 
aame year (Sha«„. .304), contained a quaint descrip.lt 

p ‘tT '■ Mine ,9.,, 
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of Paris, laudatory for the most part, but concluding with 
some rather severe reflections on the republican, form of 
government. It differs widely from the poems of Farhang 
cited in the Majmdii l-Fusahd (ii, pp. 384-8), is full of 
French words, and produces, as was probably intended, a 
somewhat comic and burlesque effect. It contains 78 verses 
and is too long to be cited in full, but I here give the 
opening and concluding portions : 


'j 3 3 3 Oj 

^ 3 Jl-o U 

jij <iXj 

d„^Sb 3 J-W 

‘'jLy-J 3^ ClZwtjt 


LmmG 

^^LAa.-cwt3»^ 
‘O33J 3 

‘ *Ai>3&* jI£9 3 ,Ja.w 

^ 3 w*wmSU.<i ^bawU^ 

> 


.5 OW*® L5?^^ C-.^ ‘ ;P!>^ -5 C-^t wWj 


^liad vJJ^wb jJb j\ j,S1sj 

3 jmi 3^ 

j 

^j\jA C.W3^ 3 

‘jljJi Jt 3-4 tA33Jt3l A.<,A 
' j^j 335I3 03 

^ 31 .^. 11^31 4 m£> O -s**** ^ 

‘^313X4^ 3 Ai^3^ 3 J-S 

^3L%^ 3 ^3^ 

^ Voiture. ® Tramway. 


‘^1 3^ A.oJb j^ 5 Ui<i^ 3 ^ 

‘ U<t»>£9 , OWW*- jJ 

‘j«J 3 3 M .4 

‘33a- 3^ tfc 03 

3 h J^ 

‘ 3-^ 3 1-^3^ 

3 O^miibiis. ^ Boulevard. 
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jUaS '* .f ^ 


‘jlpi' _5 Ji' Oji, jji, 

* * * 
jliiC 'dJ-Ja <CwLi 

* * * 

(>« jj 

* * m 

‘jUi a4s^ aoi, 

‘jtjU ji CU-lj 

U ^^.£9 y»j£9 a>iij 
‘jlit jSjXi U aM 0 jb 

‘jlj^ > 3 ^ 3 j3 d^ 

j,j^ 

'j^J J^ ^ ^ ^ J\ 

j{^ 

S mi I ii ^ iim ! I B i,<0 ' 

‘jb ^ jJ (, 5 --** Jili> 

<*«* al^ aJU 

Jj 4 moA 

jtj^l A^ C-Ao ^_ 5 ~s* A^ 
jUdl^ JA*, jj 4 ^ 

jl£oA Ji 4^4 

J cAib 3 ^ U A^ 


[PTII 

‘CUi^ OWj3^ j >/ *aJIi^ 
‘ L>i>*~j J J.^ '-Jjlf jJt, 

* * ^ 

‘V^a^D LfiS^ 3>*ac 5 jl 

* * » 

‘S^ *5 3 (_j5l^ U 

* * * 

‘^j\3j£s OwIj j J>Xj^ liwtj 

Ij ^ 

‘w-A^ ti'j-** '‘a^ 

C-vOteXxk L ? Jit 

t> ^LS=> p ULJg j^iCj 

^13 ^^31 

‘j^3J jJ 63^£> L 5 ^>^ 

‘ '^33-0 (JUa 4^ dl^ dj«w 

Jt 3 JjUD J.W j| 

C * A . “* 

3 dj-U 3 <j^A 

^J>Iw 3 d^ j\£si ^3 
'iSb^ Oj3.^ j3 

W 3 3 J^ b d««j^ 


33^1 4>X.^ c^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Noire-Dame 
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jji w >»« U aA.w CammO WA.W 4^J 

t4 

^A-Z-d 

^ ^JjLfcsBiAiii!^ t(X9to«*»0 ti^«AaH«iAiM*in^ UaS*^ 

‘j l£» jSb J> Oj ^ .<^.0 

‘jIJLaJ' ^aZo 3 L?b 
^jliait A^ j> 4Z^ 

^35 

C X JaJ^ o^jij 
^jtjUiO ^mIXo dtw^t^ 

^^jL£:y C^.»«^ 

*jl^l ^^|)*w*<»3 AJ 

3 3 jJjA ^JU 


3 jjlw d.oA> 

*<^UxL> U dj Jx *^ ^ O^J1r^ 
‘oUUb 3 4^3^ 

‘ d^ L 51 h 

* 3 ^^ ^3XZft*i^ 

^ J»*a> oZoftA J »,;VA3L,^ ^ ,» »A: fc..io 

‘ j3j{^ 43 ^ 3 J35 ij3Zc 

t^dwM*«N)t 3-3 w«mJ 35 


‘ 3 '-f^ cr^ 3 -* ^ 

* iiXZ«J34aN 0^3<^ ^lixLw din^ 

‘v^b jt 3 .^,^-Lp dj jl 
‘i3Z5> ji^3 ^3^ 

/ A.«d .Jft^ 


Lack of space compels me to pass over several poets 
of some note, such as Aqd Muhammad Hasan 

(“the Goldsmith”) of Isfahan, who died in 1270/ 
Ssimportfflce. 1853-4^ ; Aqd Muhammad 'Askiq, a tailor, also 
of Isfahan, who died at the age of seventy in 
1281/1864®; Mfrzi Muhammad ^ AM Suf^sk of Sidih, en- 
titled Shamsu^sh^Shu'ardyWho died in 1285/1868-9^; and 
Aqi Muhammad ‘AH JayMn of Yazd, of whose life I can 
find no particulars save such as can be gleaned from his 
verses, but who composed, besides numerous poems of 

Majma^uH-FusafLdy\\^^^. 

2 //^i’dT., pp. 346-9. 

8 pp. 184-95. 
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yanous types, a prose work entitled Namakddn (“the Salt 
cellar ) on the model of the Gulistdn, and whose complete 
works were lithographed at Bombay in 1316/1899 makm<^ 
a volume of 3.7 pp. Oto who are 
the poets were more distinguished in other fields of litefa- 
ture, such as the historians Ridd-qulf Khdn mddyat\ so 

121S/1800, died 1288/ 
i8yi 2), and Mirza Muhammad Taqi Sipihr of Kashin^ 
enMIed Us,^;.Mulk (-the Tongue of .he 

(“Abrogalor MS’: 
•aS^ f softer prose work entitled BariUntil- 

n r •''' philosopher Uijji 

ullh Hddi of Sabzawdr, who was born in 1212/1797-8 

wote a small amount of verse under the pen-name of 

srdr (« Secrets ”), and died in izps/iSyS®; and others. Of 

Schoor^O^f “Classical 

himYacrhmi^F important, and after 

him Yaghmd, Furughi and Shaybdnf, of whom some account 
must now be given. 

(7) Qa’anf (d. 1270/1853-4). 

by general consent the most notable poet pro- 
by Persia in the nineteenth century. He was born 

Qi'4ni(d.x.70/ ^bout 1222/1807-8, for, according to 

.853-4). his own statement at the end of the Kitab-i- 

r2C2 rnof be completed that work on Rajab 20 

short ‘bree months’ 

snort or thirty years of age: 

autobiography concludes the Majma^uH.FusaU, ii, pp. 581- 
^ Ibid,^ ii, pp, 156-81. 

sdd. ta i« ^r""’ r“ h" “'.h: i„ .ats/rSool,, „d 
1861-2). ^ of age at the tune of writing (1278/ 
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His proper name was Habfb, under which he originally 
wrote, and which he uses as his takhallusy or nom de guerre^ 
„ in many of his earlier poems. Later when he 

Ongmally wrote 

under the pen- and Mfrza ^Abbds of Bistam, who originally 
name of Habib. Under the pen-name of Miskin, had 

attached themselves to Hasan ‘AH Mfrzd Shujdu" s-Saltana, 
for some time Governor of Khurdsdn and Kirmdn, that 
prince changed their pen-names respectively to Qd’dnf and 
Furiighi, after his two sons Ogotdy Qd’dn and Furiighu'd- 
Dawla\ 

Qd'dnf was born at Shirdz. His father, Mirzd Muhammad 
‘AH, was also a poet who wrote under the pen-name of 
Gulshan. Though Qa’dnf was but a child when 
Guisto!"^ died, his statement in the Kitdb-i-^Parishdn^ 

that “ though thirty complete years have elapsed 
since the death of my father, I still imagine that it was but 
two weeks ago ” cannot be reconciled with the other state- 
ment quoted above that he was not yet thirty when he 
completed the book in question. The Tadkkira-i-^Pilgushd 
consecrates articles to both father and son, but unfortunately 
in my manuscript the last two figures of the date of Gul- 
shan's death are left blank, while it is also omitted in the 
notice contained in the Majmdu'l-FusahcP^ which is very 
meagre. 

About Qd'dnfs seemingly uneventful life there is not 
much to be said. He appears to have spent most of it at 
Shiraz, where in the spring of 1888 I had the honour of 
occupying the room in the house of the Nawwdb Mirzd 
IJaydar ^AH Khdn which he used to inhabit; and, as we 
have seen, he resided for some time at Kirmdn. The latter 
part of his life, when he had established himself as a recog- 
nized Court poet, was spent at Tihrdn, where he died in 


2 Tihrdn lithographed edition of Q^dni^s works of 1302/1884-5, p. 35. 

3 VoL ii, p, 426, 
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i2;o/i853-4. Two of his latest poems must have been 
those which he wrote to celebrate the escape of Nasiru’d- 
Din Shdh from the attempt on his life made by three Babis 
on August IS, 1852, quoted in my Traveller's Narrative\ 
Qa'ani is one of the most melodious of all the Persian 
poets, and his command of the language is wonderful, but 
he lacks high aims and noble principles. Not 
Sefecr'"' men while they are 

in power, and turn and rend them as soon as 
they fall into disgrace, but he is prone to indulge in the 
most objectionable innuendo and even the coarsest ob- 
scenity. In numerous qasidas he extols the virtues and 
justice of Hdjji Mfrzd Aqdsi^, the Prime Minister of Mu- 
hammad Shah, but in a qasida in praise of his successor 
Mirza Taqf Khdn Amir^-Kabir he alludes to the fallen 
minister thus : 

“In the place of a vile tyrant is seated a just and God-fearing man, 
In whom pious believers take pride,” 

Of his innuendo the following is a good specimen : 

‘ «Xot ^ jUii. 

^ C)^j ^ 

‘ ^ C>^ 

I ' «• ^ 

* Jf ^ C l* J 

' Vol. ii, pp. 325-6. 

“ Tihrin ed. of 1302/1884-5, pp. 19, 35, 40. 4i, 43) 7 °, 82, 94, 95, 115, 
123, i30 «/f. ' 
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-if ^ ^JjtJ 

_ ■> A c-iS j 

A_J aj,_j ^_XL; * 5 )^ ^ 

„ . . , Ij olGT _j 

^ J^ 4.-3 oLLi! _j 

.... *^-y 

^—•^flit — 3 W-A— \J^^AJ y) tx. 

3 J U-« >« Oi-v «u-^ 

L 5 "» 

.... 13 _j ^ 

Jtwlj 4.^ 

••••W >3 ‘cu,^,. .iU.1 

u->^^ W.JJ i o^ i>Hl 

., , 1^1 J^ 

^ -S^-J C«J| ^ 

which is fortunately easilv Tr ^ P°®“" “ ‘he original, 

been repeatedly published^ I a ® 

printed books in the 
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Examination in Persian*' printed at Calcutta in A.D. 1907. 
Like most of the Qdjar poets, he excels chiefly in the qaszda, 
the musammat and the tarkib-band, but the following ghazal^ 
is extraordinarily graceful and melodious : 

t C^JmJs^ 

* CUim ^3 bj 3 

j ^ I* 

**» »'*' lAA A itAy 

'*’ * i 

*3^ 3 OW* 3 3 

5 3 vb 3 3 

*Ci-53 J CH^:?33 '1*^ 

^ iS3^ 3 ^'‘* ‘ ^ " '** * Oi -^3^ 

'•^>3 3-^ '^b3-J3 

^ 3 **^ ^UpA^AAA^ L 

^ J^*x^ ij»i^ 

‘C-.^ 33 > 3 

iS3^ 

‘jN-A-Jrf (^^3 *X-^ 3 I 435 /-i J3 

■ , ' # >■' 

1 Tihrdn ed. of 1302, p. 355. 


/' 
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, . * ,3 

jA 3 

< . 1 . ... ‘Ot-V-^ ji j, 

<^. , f-. ‘^' U-^ Ji u 

jl-x. ^ ^ 

■j-i JM jU.& ^ c-^ •* ui>. 

••^ ^ ji, J>- 

‘C- t ^ '^ii-Ui- 03^ >>« 

>«^ '-'~*!H >jSLi^ «l»y4, 

< - AJJ l*x> >k 

*■;“ ‘'i-*- »j-<^ j3 

< ., . ^ 1^- 

3 >*J J> 4JU 

.— «w>=> w-I ^ 

<ai i ^ ‘*V 3 «.^JJ Cw**^!* 

, „ ^ bii-Xi. \jjLxJ 

*-->- >£0* ^ UJ 4U-i ^ 

Wonderful also' is the swing and eracp of fi,» 
pra.se of the Queen-mother bt^nn^ '” 

■ u „ . ‘‘‘•’'“^ J' ■^.>' 

^ Titon ed. of 1302, p. 309. 
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‘ OC< j 

j ^1/*^ 05^ 

“Are these violets growing from the ground on the brink of the 
streams, 

Or have thehouris [of Paradise] plucked strands from their tresses? 

If thou hast not seen how the sparks leap from the rock, 

Look at the petals of the red anemones in their beds 

Which leap forth like sparks from the crags of the mountains ! ” 

Not inferior to this is another similar poem in praise of 
MirzA Taqi Khan Amir-i-Kabir, beginning^: 

* ^■Ai u D» 

OJ 

Instead of the far-fetched and often almost unintelligible 
conceits so dear to many Persian poets, Qd’dnf prefers to 
draw his illustrations from familiar customs and common 
observances, as, for example, in the following verses 2, wherein 
allusion is made to various popular ceremonies connected 
with the Naw-riiz^ or Persian New Year’s Day : 

OJ 

‘jUP j^J tj|Ud ^Jj JiPw 

jjjy ^ 

1 Tihrdn ed. of 1302, p. 16. ^ Ibid.^ pp. 14-15. 

® Haft Sin. It is customary at the Naw-riiz to collect together seven 
objects whereof the names begin with the letter S, such as sunbul 
(hyacinth), sib (apple), siisan (lily), (silver), ^y/:r (garlic), sirka 
(vinegar), and sifand (rue). 
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„ ^ ^ bJLU 

■ <,M ■ •> -v ^ ^ ^ 

J^l-wi ^JU, J 

'*■' J .^o*-' <U~>A JI 

jl l>0 J siwt^ y 

J-*l)l ^A jt Owlo^^ a£s 

‘0-0 J C.-wj_5j3-i ^ - ■ 

f ^ • -./ -5 

A. » * ' _ 


- J? W 


0'!9 ^-» Ch> ^ JUjC jjJI 3^ 

Oj _5J^ J^ t5^" ^ 

JJ* ^c ^JJJ ^ ^ jxa. \jJj£ 

•j^l^ Ch^ ^ 

<2t L^ >v- Jl CM j jL, ,jj:u. 

b^U j 5 JU^jD jup 

bW <t£> 1^ i. ii • I I 

‘ij^u jug us> j ^ 

distribute sugar-plumramong^st their frie^ds^fillT^^ national festivd, 
and corn, eat pistachio-nuts an rl ni j ^ ® 
fragrant substances, and greet one aloe-wood and other 

® The first ver<=. nf , ^ , ® another with kisses. 

Persian Uteraiure of Herdt cited on p. 1 16 of my 

thought. dotmmon contains a very similar 
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Qi’Ani is also one of the very few Persian poets who has 
condescended to reproduce actual peculiarities of speech 
^ or enunciation, as in his well-known dialogue 

stammering between an old man and a child both of whom 

are afflicted with a stammer. This poem, which 
may more conveniently be transcribed into the Roman 
character, is as follows^ : 

Pfraki lil sahar-g£h bi-tifif alkan 
Mf-shunfdam ki badm naw‘ hami-rdnd sukhan ; 

‘ K’ay zi zulfat sa-sa-subham sha-sha-sbdm-i-tank, 

W^ay zi chihrat sha-sha-sbdmam sa-sa-subh-i-rawsban i 
Ta-ta-tirydkiyam, u az sha-sha-shahd-i-la-labat 
Sa-sa-sabr u ta-ta-tdbam ra-ra-raft az ta-ta-tan.’ 

Tifi guftd, ‘ Ma-ma-man-rd tu-tu taqlfd ma-kun ! 

Ga-ga-gum shaw zi baram, ay ka-ka-kamtar az zan ! 
Mi-mf-khwdhf mu-mu-mushti bi-ka-kallat bi-zanam, 

Ki biyuftad ma-ma-maghzat ma-maydn-i-da-dihan ? ’ 

Pir gufti, ‘Wa-wa-wa’llihi ki ma‘lum-ast in 
Ki-ki zddam man-i-bichdra zi mddar alkan I 
Ha-ha-haftdd u ha-hashtdd u si s^l-ast fuzun 
Ga-ga-gung u la-la-ldlam ba-bi-Khallaq-i-Zaman ! ’ 

Tifl gufta : ‘ Kha-khudd-rd sa-sa-sad bdr sha-shukr 
Ki bi»rastam bi-jahdn az ma-la-ldl u ma-mihan ! 

Ma-ma-man ham ga-ga-gungam ma-ma-mithl-i-tu-tu-td : 
Tu-tu-td ham ga-ga-gungi ma-ma-mithl-i-ma-ma-man ! ” 

Besides his poems, Qa'ani wrote a collection of stories 
and maxims in the style of Sa'di’s Gulistdn entitled Kitdb-i- 
Parishdn, comprising one hundred and thirteen 
anecdotes, and concluding with thirty- three 
truly Machiavellian counsels to Kings and 
Princes. This book, which contains a certain amount of 
autobiographical material, occupies pp. 1-40 of the Tihrin 
lithographed edition of Qa’dnfs works, and numerous other 
editions exist, several of which are mentioned by Mr Edwards 
in his Catalogue'^ ^ 

^ See my Year amongst the Persians^ pp. 118-19, and pp. 345 ”^ ^f 
the edition of Qd^dni cited above. ^ Columns 237-9. 
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(8) Furiighi (d. 1274/1858). 

Mention has already been made of Mir/i ‘AKK^ 

Aqi of Bist.™, Irr 

r-su “me of M, St, „ Furughf. He is 

'» /«e ™,.e„ some twenty thousand 

-nd is placed at^hee.“p;/*“;“°[;;™ 7 ' 5 ''‘!'«^ 

(1 302/1884^5) of the workc; nf nt’ ' ' • 1 ^ edition 

Clone, y » 

p-prararyti: 

the selections m question consist entirely of 

‘ha brief biogmphy 
prefixed to them he adopted th<^ q/tf/ 7. ^ 
in the extremer forms whirl, ;! t ? ^ 

times with Biyazfd of p- to: assumed m ancient 

Malldj, and sT!fur/ed 

orthodox. Ndsiru’d-Dfn Shah''S'"thT h 

reign he was still Ann * u- ^ beginning of whose 

:m“uTL7t;?|u“nS~ 

seventy years I have run hither and thif^ 

W I reached the Shadow of Go^-'tL ^tT^ 

verses from the first ode cited seem to 

typical as any others. They run as follo^: “ '' 

^ a)3 3 ^ 

Mo Ita, - ' 

^ jIjA JLO h 

'■ Ixxix, 24. Sr 

® Z-^- the King. 
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“ When didst thou depart from the heart that I should crave for Thee? 
When wert thou hidden that I should find Thee ? 

Thou hast not disappeared that I should seek Thy presence : 

Thou hast not become hidden that I should make Thee apparent 
Thou hast come forth with a hundred thousand effulgences 
That I may contemplate Thee with a hundred thousand eyes.” 

(9) Yaghma of Jandaq. 

Mfrzd Abu’l-Hasan of Jandaq, chiefly celebrated for his 
abusive and obscene verses (^Hazaliyydt\ and commonly 
known, from his favourite term of coarse in- 
vective, as Zan-qahba, is the last poet mentioned 
by the author of the Majma^iil-Fusahd} before 
the autobiography with which he concludes. He was for 
some time secretary to a very violent and foul-mouthed 
nobleman named Dhu’l-Fiqdr Khan of Samnan, for whose 
amusement he is said to have written these offensive poems, 
collectively known as the Sarddriyya\ Though he wrote 
a quantity of serious verse and a number of elegant letters 
in prose, which are included in the large Tihrdn edition of 
his works lithographed in 1283/1866-7, it is on his Haza- 
liyydt, or ''Facetiae,'' that his fame or infamy is based. 
The author of the Tadhkira 4 ~Dilgushd^ devotes but three 
lines to him, and was not personally acquainted with him, 
but had heard him well spoken of as "an amiable and 
kindly man and a good-natured and eloquent youth, who 
did not believe in making a collection of his poems." 
Qa'dni attacked him in his own style in the following 
abusive verses^ : 


Qd’dni’s attack 
on Yaghmd. 






^ Vol. ii, p. 580. 

^ These poems, which occupy pp. 204-217 of the Tihrdn lithographed 
edition of 1283/1866-7, are, however, only a fraction of the Hazaliyydt, 
® F. 53^ of my MS. 

^ P. 372 of the lithographed Tihran edition of 1302/1884-5. 
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J» tAs^a^J j 

( e * 

Aj j\j Aja^jj j_jjtjA. 

‘*^ J* 3S A^^ 

^ _j A*A 




‘j!^9t A.Sij7 


Yaghmi’s^^ Complete Works, as represented 

Contents of _ , . j ^ ^ lithographed edition above 

Yaghms's mentioned, comprise the followincr • 

KttUiyydtot * „ 'o * 

Complex Works. A. (pp. 2-145), consisting of 

_ ^ numerous letters written to friends and ar 
quarntances, unfortunately, so far as I have s«n“ undatS 

f of tftese letters would undoubtedly 

fornrsh abundant materials for the poet's biogrX S 

o XT ittZ^ «ends,XaTX 

X r''“ of Anna, 

are written m a very simple style. 

B. Verse. 

. ^terodes fa*,a«A, 3 ,di-,t>*ni,j^pp ,84-003. 

>d. - mentioned above (pp 204-217! 

wrrtten m the^Wform with the pen-namrXe '' 


XI 



Autograph of the poet Yaghma 


Or. 4936 (Brit. Mus.), 19 

Tafacep, 338 
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4. The Qassdbiyya (pp. 218-231), similar to the last- 
mentioned work in form and contents, but with the pen- 
name Qassdb (“Butcher”). 

5. The Kitdb-i- Ahmad 332-247), similar to the two 
last, but with the pen-name Ahmad. 

6. The Khuldsatu’ l-Iftiddh (“Quintessence of Disgrace,” 
pp. 248—265), 3-n account in mathnawi \qxs& of a scandalous 
incident fully described in a marginal note on p. 248. 

7. The Kitdb-i-Sukuku’ d-Dalil (pp. 266-280), another 
mathnawi in the metre of the Shdhndma outwardly praising 
but inwardly satirizing a certain Sayyid Qd.nhsx-i-Rawda- 
khvjdn, entitled by Yaghma Rustamu’ s-Sdddt. 

8 . Marathi ox Elegies on the deaths of the Imams (pp. 
282-301). 

9. Tarjf -bands and Tarkib-bands (pp. 302-331), mostly 
of a ribald character. 

10. Qitddtox Fragments (pp. 332-355), mostly ribald and 
satirical. 

11. RubdHyydt or Quatrains (pp. 356-389), also ribald. 


Yaghmd’s 
abusive verse. 


The odes, old and new, and the elegies (Nos. i, 2 and 8 
in the above list) constitute the respectable part of Yaghmi’s 
verse, in all about one-third of the whole. As 
for the rest, with the possible exception of 
No. 7, it is for the most part not fit to print, 
much less to translate. The poet’s favourite term of abuse 
Zan-qahba, by which he himself is commonly known, is by 
no means a nice expression, but it is delicacy itself com- 
pared with much of the language he employs. On the other 
hand, his serious odes and elegies show that 
he can write fine poetry, while his command 
of language is almost greater than that of 
Qa’anf, even though the melody of his verse be less. He 
also appears to have invented a type of marthiya or elegy 
which he cdlls N^ha-iSina-mni, or Lamentation accom- 
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panied by beating of the breast. This I supposed till lately 
to_have been one of the new models which sprang tto 
existence after the Revolution of 1905-6, and I gave several 
specimens of it in my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia^ 

The following are the initial lines of eight of Yaghma’s 
elegies of this type: ■‘^dj^nmas 


0)^5 ^ jt ^ 

‘iL^ oljf “oti ^ Lj 

lAI^ Jj\ jI 


Ixr^ / 


aJ ^ 

^ Cjj.^ jj aJU 


^ See No. 19 (pp. 216-218) and No. 31 (pp, 246-248). 
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‘ Ukj! ^ 

^ o J 

‘sZ^ J ^JU !jOt;3 vioL*a C-.^ 

^ ^ * d*N ■ >*»»& 

jlo.^ 0j3 jt 

^1 ^^\XM JW 


dJ ^ 

e >\^ ^ jf ^& j ^ \ js ^^ 05^ 

U-^t O^ b 

‘ Oj-^ai 3 C-^^ 1;0^^ 

‘ dj^b O"^-^ 

‘ dla^Uki sZ-* ^ ^ * d»-A«&»rLd 

‘ v>-J^ j ^ ,..l - f b dlw^u 

t*A^I ^ b 


‘l-*du! dJ ^ 

jj ^\ 
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paniccl by beating of tlie bre-o f 'n ■ . t 
to _ have been one of the imwmodvh 

specimens of it in mv 7Vrpr „ / / > ’ * ^ 

The folio,, „„ 7 

elegies of this type: "f T=Shmfs 


(jT^i 

, . ^ j« ^ s£Ui ju^ 






^ ^ ‘Os^ ^ 

Jjjl 

Ots"" jj 

‘oCj «!i' ’”4 tpl ;,-i ib owl U 

. r, , ewhSs Jji ji 




‘ImojI 4 j ^ 

jl 

^0-*^ cA^y^ U-»C^ ^ 

Oj-iMiCfc., jj , aIU 


e No. 19 (pp. 216-218) and No. 31 (pp. 246-248). 
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jtg^^ 0*»» A «w jH 

Vl::s1 JW 

* 0«»si»»«i.4 jj w*ii fnw W ^ j»»jj I w »^,w < ti » y 

* ^\jJ ^ * d>«^i**Jb 


‘l^t <jj ^ 

‘ ^Jj> lyj^ dlw 3 tj.a^ 3 ^>3^ 

‘2-^33 Ijc-fit Oj^ 

‘ tjJ^t 0>J-*<a-> 3 WM«-i^iW l^^li<>jt 

‘ t Jcfrt C>j^ ^ ^-5 

‘ O'-^i 

* dJIr^Uirf ^,,,^^ll^ *d«*i-^L3 

33— 0-:>^ 

03^ ^ ^ij> b 


‘ <«J 3 

3 5 ^^ OsAA 3> 

^ q\^\ 

‘0^-0-^^ 3^>-« C^ ^ 

* 42 ) 1^1 36-T j^ 3 ^ 
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0j^m3 J »ilA-W 

9m i ^ 

* kj\j3^ 

^ 010 00 

^)l * ^^l,<>-w| j4ah»t 

* i.-aj I 4.) ^ 

^sSXXS 0^3-^ *Cwtj5j 

*i.5U5 ‘CU-jVjj 

*M ' 

‘joO-P ^U> ^ 

^ ✓ 

* ViZ>«>>«w|1|mm> Lh^ tm.>JjM«J ^1 KmJjtmJ LmN> .JtT^ KSJ^ J^ 

‘%£Ui \^3j^ 03^b^ ‘Cwt^j 

aH ^ 

*C.wte> q>5 ^JU»» 4-6 ^<Caa 

j • A 

^Owli^ ^1.6 j%xib 0.5<^ 

O’jr 

*C>*^ j3 ^,,©-00^ J AXA&0 4^1*61 J 

* ^ ^** ^ * " * 0«X^ 

^ LJ^J3^3 A S S Htm ^ AX^/J 

^ i 

‘ 0%Mf Vi^ ci^ Oj5^ 
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m 


dj ^ 

^d^tj ^UX-j 

^jS3 oIjlS-^ 

‘j.5o ,jT 3 

Ot’ti ch^ 

^jSS ‘dl dt 

^ ^ O^ 3 O'-J 

*J*^ OtJ* j>-A-^ OU^t ^jeii 

This last poem in form most closely approaches No. ig 
in my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. 

The above poems are interesting as regards their form. 
The following, an ordinary Ntlha, or '' Lamentation,'' with- 
out refrain, partly in colloquial dialect, is simple and rather 
beautiful. I quote only the first six of the nineteen verses 
which it comprises : 

* jW p3} j\ 

‘ 3 lP 3 l;0.^i 

j 

‘ ‘ C>3‘^ Cp-ssiiJ 

‘ dj.A.0-.3 ^ jj3» ‘ ^ bOb^^ 

“ My heart is very weary of life ; however soon I die, it is still too late. 
The women’s hearts are the abode of grief and mourning; the men’s 
bodies are the target of swords and arrows. 

Their sons welter in their blood ; their daughters mourn ; the brother 
is slain ; the sister is a captive. 

The morsel in the mothers’ mouths is their own heart’s blood; the 
milk in the children’s throats is liquid gore. 


I'! 
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The captives, in place of tears and lamentations, have sparks in, 
their eyes and fire in their souls. 

The outcry of the thirsty reaches down and up from the dark earth 
to the Sphere of the Ether.” 

It is curious to find in two such ribald poets as Yaghma 
and so deep a religious sense and sympathy with 

the martyrs of their faith as are manifested 
in a few of their poems. Verlaine, perhaps, 
offers the nearest parallel in modern European 

literature. 

Of the remaining poets who flourished during the long 
reign of Ndsiru’d-Dm Shah, whose assassination on May i, 
1896, may be regarded as the first portent of the Revolution 
which bore its full fruit ten years later, two, Mirzd Muham- 
mad Taqf of Kdshdii with the pen-name of 
Sipihr, and Mfrza Ridd-qulf Khdn Hiddyat, 
are better known as historians and will be men- 
tioned as such in a later chapter, though notices of both 
are given by the latter in his often-quoted MajmahiU 
Fusakd^, Another poet of some note is Abu’n-Nasr Fathu 
lldh Khdn Shaybdni of Kdshdn, a copious selection of 
whose poems was printed by the Akhtar Press at Constanti- 
nople in 1308/1890-1®, and of whom a long notice (pp. 224- 
245) is also given in the Majmahi I- Fusakd. The list might 
be increased almost indefinitely, did space permit, but the 
most notable names have been mentioned, and even to them 
it has been impossible to do justice. 


^ For his beautiful marthiya on the tragedy of Karbald, see pp. 
177-181 supra. 

2 See voL ii, pp. 156-181 for Sipihr, and pp, 581-678 for the auto- 
biography of Hidiyat* This great anthology was concluded in 1288/ 
1871-2, 

® It was edited by Isma^fl Nasfrf Qardja-D^ghf, published at the 
instigation of Mfrzi Khdn, afterwards entitled Arfa^u’d-Dawla, 
and comprises 312 pp. 
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{Lala-bdshi) RIDA-QULI KHAN, poet and historian, standing on his right 
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Of the new school of poets produced by the Revolution 
in 1906 and the succeeding years I have treated in a 
separate work, the Press and Poetry in Modern 

1 he new school _ , 

ofpost-Revolu- Persia^, more fully than would have been 
tion poets. possible in this volume. The most eminent of 
these contemporary poets are, perhaps, Dakhaw (Dih- 

Dakhaw ‘Arif ^hudd) of Qazwi'u, ‘Arif of QazwiH, Sayyid 
Ashrat and ’ Ashraf of GfMn, and Bahar of Mashhad. Da- 
khaw is probably the youngest and the most 
remarkable of them, though I do not think he has produced 
much verse lately. The versatility of his genius is illustrated 
by two of his poems (Nos. 3 and 14) cited in my above- 
mentioned work, on the one hand the riotous burlesque 
of “ Kabldyl' and on the other the delicate and beautiful 
In Memoriam addressed to his former colleague Mirza 
Jahdngir Khan of Shfrdz, editor of the Sur-i-Isrdfil, of 
which the former was published in that admirable paper on 
November 20, 1907, and the latter on March 8, 1909. 
Bahdr, entitled Malikilsh-Shu^ard, “ King of the Poets,’' 
or Poet Laureate, was the editor of the Naw Bahdr (which 
after its suppression reappeared under the title of Tdza 
Bakdf), and was the author of several fine poems (Nos. 20, 
34 and 36-47) published in my book, while ‘Arif is repre- 
sented by No. 33, and Ashraf by Nos. 4-7, 9-13, 16-19, and 
27. I do not think that the works of these or any others of 
the post- Revolution poets have been published in a collected 
form. They appeared from time to time in various news- 
papers, notably the Sdr-i-Isrdfil, Nasim-i-Shimdl and Naw 
Bahdr^ and must be culled from their pages. Many of the 
now numerous Persian papers contain a literary corner 
entitled Adabiyydt in which these poems appear. The im- 
portance of the fact that their aim must now be to please 

^ Camb. Univ. Press, 1914, pp. xl+357, with a Persian foreword of 
5 pp. The poems (originals and translations) occupy pp. 168-308, 
comprise 61 separate pieces, and can be obtained separately for 5.?. 
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4.1 • LPT II 

the increasing public taste and reflect the growing duM; 
opinion, not to gratify individual princes ^miniJ/ ^ . 
nota, has bae„ alssady e^phasiacr ’ ““ 

esteemed by h.s c„„„try„ca. but whose writi„/atfS 
^saieAdibu'i- more must be 

ua.d. This .sMfrsiSddiqKhdn, a great-grand- 

known by his “tie tel 
ofRabf I .335 kb f 

tion about him ; ^hree sources of informa- 

MrmLked r (0 a notice in my 

(2) nn Ah> ^ rnodern Persian poets (pp. 30-50)- 

! m.e “7rT“ “ of 4,2 

Priss® ta “Ksvianl 

cousin of the . “0lit-i-Husayni-i-Sis4ni,a 

and pnblishin/7’ te intention of collecting 

po?srs“:S4Tr„'ott Ss''”^ *'7 

cularq u ^ ^ possession. Some parti- 

./ Modern Perna in connection with the various 
His joumaiktic f he edited or wrote for at different times, 
acuvutss. Tabriz (pp. 37_8), Mashhad 

the oeriod and Tihrdn (p. 39), which extended over 

(p 39 ) whil 

AgWeffof O in conjunction with Ahmad Bey 

AghayeffofQardbdgh at Bdkd in 1323/1905-6 ■' the pJ 
nama-i-Irdn-i-Sultdni (x^rs RQ rhT\ * 44 , , ’ ™ 

in 1^21/1002 >< • cr ?’ which he contributed 

edited in Iraq-z-'Ajam. (pp. 118-19), which he 

J 5 / 907; and the Majlis (pp. 132-3), for 

1 Seep. 302 supra. 

^ Seepp. supra. 

by my friend mS st'lmJiT-AsadftJ has been called 

AdibuH-Mamdlik m tiaas • j- ^ “ interesting article on the 

third r. 4 pt)s-"sr “““ ■ ‘>1 
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which he wrote in 1324/1906. One of the most celebrated 
of his poems is also given on pp. 300-302 of the same 
work. 

The Adibu' l-Mamdlik was born in 1277/1860-1, and was 
a descendant in the third degree of Mfrza T^sa Qa’im- 
maqam, and in the thirty-fifth degree of the 
Zaynu’l-'Abidm. In 1307/1889-90 he 
was at Tabriz in the service of the Amir Nizam 
(Hasan ‘Ali Khan-i-Garriisi), in honour of whom he changed 
fiis pen-name from Parwd 7 ia Moth’') to A^mrz. In 1311/ 
1893-4 he followed the Amir Nizam to Kirmanshah and 
Kurdistan. During the two following years ( 1 894-6) he was 
employed in the Government Translation Office {Ddriit- 
Tarjuma-i-Dawlatz) in Tihran, but in Safar 1314/July- 
August, 1896, he returned with the Amir Nizam to Adhar- 
bayjan, where, in 1316/1898-9, he adopted the turban in 
place of the kuldh^ became Vice-master of the Luqmaniyya 
College at Tabriz, and founded the A dab newspaper, which, 
as stated above, he afterwards continued at Mashhad and 
Tihran. During the years 1318-20/1900-02 he travelled 
in the Caucasus and Khwarazm (Khiva), whence he came 
to Mashhad, but at the end of A.H. 1320 (March, 1903) he 
returned to Tihran, and for the next two years, 1321-2/ 
1903-S, was the chief contributor to the Rdz-nafnad-Irand- 
Sultdni. In 1323/1905-6 he was joint editor of the Irshdd 
at Baku; in 1324/1906 he became chief writer for the 
Majlis^ edited by Mirza Muhammad Sddiq-i-Tabatabai; 
and in 1325/1907 he founded the Prdq-i-Ajam, In July, 
1910, he took part in the capture of Tihran by the Nation- 
alists, and subsequently held the position of President of 
the High Court of Justice {Rdisd-Adliyyd) in ‘Iraq and 
afterwards at Samnan. He lost his only daughter in 1330/ 
1912. Two years later he was appointed editor of the semi- 
official newspaper Aftdb (“the Sun”). In 1335/1916-17 he 
was appointed President of the High Court of Justice at 
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Yazd but soon aftenvards, as we have seen he died 
Pilirdn, aged fifty-eighth ’ ^ 

Ihe special value and interest of his nnpmc t 
K hdn Main- i>; - ^ according to 

Mahk lus cousin and intimate friend, lie not only in 

Estimate of faithfiil and original style, but in their 

htspoevy. foithful reflection of the varying moods of the 

lor^ r fateful years 1906- 

1912. In satire it is said that no Persian poet is equaled 

m s&9/ii 7^_4. in pamphlet Khdn Malik gives the 
opening verses of all the poems in his possession,^7th i 
er o verses in each, and invites those who possess 
to hkn h7 ‘^°^^ection to communicate them 

Tropolslr (December, 1923), when he 

^ 7 Russian aggressions in Persia, which it com- 

rSsTZ' “f Sa'di on he destrueZ 

of thZhZ T • A"-"' »” i-asitm 

Of the Ghuzz Turksh and Hdfiz on Tfmur’s rapacity » : 

3 <0 jS jf 

‘O^ _5^ ^ 

“a.,^ ho Jti, 

^ KM„ Malik-s pamphlet, pp. 4-6. 

* Ihd, pp. 29-30. 

* Ibid., pp. 384-9. 

« The reference here is to the well-known verse- 
‘ ^ 

‘ ljUii Ol%5 a£,- J :j j| 

It IS, however, but a vague and casual allusion. 
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jjl jl ^bji 

“ Since the poor lamb did not forgather with its shepherd, through 
fear it neither slept nor rested in the plain. 

A bear came forth to hunt, and bound its limbs : our lamb became 
the prey of that high-handed bear. 

Alas for that new-born and bemused lamb ! Alack for that aged and 
greedy bear ! ” 

My manuscript J. 191 (p. 44) enumerates twelve of his 
works, which include an Arabic and a Persian Dzwdn, a 
collection of Maqdmdt, a rhymed vocabulary, a volume of 
travels, and several books on Astronomy, Geography, 
Prosody, and other sciences. 


^ See p. 302 supra* 




PART III. 


PERSIAN PROSE DURING THE 
LAST FOUR CENTURIES 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ORTHODOX SHI‘A FAITH AND ITS EXPONENTS 

the mujtahids and MULLAS. 

One of the chief results of the Shf'a revival effected by 
the Safawi dynasty was the establishment of the powerful 
The shi‘a hierarchy of mujtahids and mullds, often, but 

hierarchy. not Very accurately, described by European 

writers as “the clergy.” This title is, however, 
more applicable to them than to the ‘ulamd, or “ doctors ” 
of the Sunnis, who are simply men learned in the Scripture 
and the Law, but not otherwise possessed of any special 
Divine virtue or authority. The great practical difference 
between the ‘ulamd of the Sunni's and of the Shf'a lies in 

Thedoctriae of the doctrine of Ijtihdd, or 

aiijiihdd. tue cliscovery and authoritative enunciation of 
fresh religious truths, based on a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Scripture and Traditions, and arrived at by 
supreme effort and endeavour, this last being the significa- 
tion of the Arabic word. One who has attained to this is 
called a mujtahid, whose position may be roughly described 
as analogous to that of a Cardinal in the Church of Rome. 
No such dipitary exists amongst the Sunni's, who hold 
that the Bdbu l-Ijtihdd, or “ Gate of Endeavour ” (in the 
sense explained above), was closed after the death of the 
founders of their four “ orthodox ” schools or sects Abii 
Ham'fa (d. 150/767), Mdlik ibn Anas (d. circi 179/795) 
ash-Shifi‘f (d. 204/820), and Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855). Thus the “Gate of Endeavour,” 
which, according to the Shf'a view, is still open, has for 
the Sunnis been closed for more than a thousand years j 
and in this respect the Shf‘a doctrine must be credited 
with a greater flexibility and adaptability than that of the 
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”>«» i- 

As will appear in the course of this chapter the power 
and position attained by these prelates tended to divert 
Attractions of ambitions of young men who possessed nr 

SrS:. ffe™! themselves to possess, thVn^S;' 
/// j intellectual qualifications from poetry belles 

from this tendency m part resulted the dearth of poets 
and abundance of divines under the Safawfs. Those were 
pacious times for the “turbaned classes” {ahmZ]!! 
nd every poor, half-starved student who frequented one or 
other of the numerous colleges {madrasa) founded endowed 
and mamtainod by the pioty of the Safawt Ihib "h 
^hghted to call themselves by such tities as "Dog ofte 
Threshold of the Immaculate Imdms,” or “Promoter of the 
Docnme of the Chutch of the Twelv'e." dreameTno doub' 

ll and dl"?h f “ ■'Mi”? Pnwars J 

a.th, and accorded honours almost regal 

and “ r ''"““aaible to foreignere 

and non-Mushms as that of the ,n.//4s. It is easy foione 

Aloofness of the , knowledge of Persian to mix 

clerical class. "ot Only With the governing classes and officials 

and ideas, Ihh td“Ss ^ 

but few Europeans can have enjoyed intimacy with the 

TheqwA peculiar, exclusive, and gene- 

“xti’es of°Ae p “T reading has 

DiW' gone, best depicted in an otherwise mediocre 

QaWfff/Z '■■“S'-apWcal work entitled 

a^I- Ulcna (-Tales of tte Divines”), by Muhammad 

TiLL 

Ud.ed (.pp„,„ay) in lucknot la ““ “"““P"'” 
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ibn Sulayman of Taniikdbun, who was born in 1235/ 
1819-20, wrote this book in three months and five days 
and concluded it on the 17th of Rajab, 1290 (Sept. 10, 1873).’ 
It contains the lives of 153 Shfa doctors, ranging from 
the fourth to the thirteenth centuries of the Muhammadan 
(tenth to nineteenth of the Christian) era, arranged in no 
intelligible order, either chronological or alphabetical. To 
his own biography, which he places fourth in order, the 
author devotes more than twenty pages, and enumerates 
169 of his works, besides various glosses and other minor 
writings. From this book, which I read through during the 
Easter Vacation of 1923, having long ago made use of 
certain parts of it bearing on the Shaykhis and Bibis, 

1 have disentangled from much that is tedious, trivial or 
puerile, a certain amount of valuable information which is 
not to be found in many much better biographical works, 
whereof, before proceeding further, I shall here speak 
briefly. 

What is known as (“ Knowledge ot the 

Men/’ that is of the leading authorities and transmitters 
Traditions) forms an important branch 
or theological ’ of thcological study, since such knowledsre is 

biography. r . • 1 ^ 

necessary for critical purposes. Of such Kutu- 
bu'r-Rijdl (“ Books of the Men ”) there are a great many. 
Sprenger, in his edition^ of one of the most important of 
these, the Fihrist, or “ Index,” of Muhammad ibn Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali of Tiis, entitled Shaykhu’t-Tdifa, who died in 460/ 
1067, ranks with it in importance four other works, the 
Asmdur-Rijdl (“ Names of the Men ”) of Shaykh Ahmad 
ibn Ali an-Najashi^ (d. 455/1063); the Mddlimu'l-Ulamd 
of Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Shahr-ishub of Mdzandaran, 

^ Printed in the Bibliotheca hidica. 

2 Lithographed at Bombay in 1317/1899-1900. In the KashfuH- 
I^lujub (see pp. 357-8 infra) the date of the author’s death is given as 
405/1014. 
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who died in 588/1192; the fddhiil-IsJitihdh P'Flnr-H o 
of Confusion ”) of Has-in ihn viv r -i n/r ^^ucidation 

(b. 648 /. 350 ; d. -v "“i" 

a work of a more ,p/cial c mrictor , 

the ‘ulamd of Eahrivn hv V r f especially with 

alHhahrfinf(d i ^ Ibrdhlm 

Ulanm iJabaUAvnl, composed by Muhamimd JKn T ^ 
ibn ‘Ah'...al-Hurr al ‘kvr-,\v n ^ ^onammad ibn Hasan 

.Pc/.5S3)„krekmo.oorac:„:„/^1“"^^^ 

The ^^^^ahml-Mumijun (“Assemblies of 

in India on tc„„„ of H “atn": ^1“ 

1610-TT Thic K 1 - , Shi a opinions in 1019/ 

ontains, in twelve chapters, notices of eminent ShPas of 

wS s rt r^i:r;fte‘T "f 

^askarivvd\ hnf oil ^ ^ ^ Twelve'^ (BMd- 

asuartyya) but all those who held that ^AU u 

immediately succeeded the Prophet 

3i.°y “'bin «>= lust 

cMy years, three brides the above-mentioned girW/. 

The XaTvOdiu-i. _ dcserve special mention. The most 

/w. general « its scope, entitled Rawddtu’l-Janndt 

Paradise- ^^'s-Sdddt (“Gardens of 

aradise. on the circumstances of Divines and Savvfd<5i>”\ 

“3=tf Ife” S 

‘ Lithographed in Bombay, n. d. 

an pw tCmtio'''" v‘'r 1" “"“MnEii 

1306/1888. ^ was published at Tihrin in 
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biography is given on pp. 126-8 of voL i, in 1286/1869-70. 
The biographies, which are arranged alphabetically, include 
learned Muslims of all periods, and are not confined to 
theologians or members of the ShPa sect. Thus we find 
notices of great Mystics, like Bayazid of Bistam, Ibrahim 
ibn Adham, Shibli and Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj ; of 
Arabic poets, like DhuV-Rumma, Farazdaq, Ibnu’l-Farid, 
Abu Nuwas and al-Mutanabbi ; of Persian poets, like 
Sana’i, FaridTd-Din Attar, Nasir-i-Khusraw, and Jalalu'd- 
Din Riimi ; and of men of learning like al-Biruni, Thabit 
ibn Qurra, Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Avicenna, etc., besides 
the accounts of Shfa theologians down to comparatively 
modern times which give the book so great a value for our 
present purpose. 

Another important work, composed in the same year 
as that last mentioned (1286/1869-70) but in Persian, is 
entitled Nujthnu^ s-Sa^nd Stars of Heaven ”)k 

cieals with Shfa theologians of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Aijra 
(a.D. 1592-1882), and the biographies are arranged on the 
whole chronologically. The author was Muhammad ibn 
Sadiq ibn Mahdi. Like most of these books its utility is 
impaired by the lack of an Index or even a Table of 
Contents, but it contains a great deal of useful information. 

The third work of which I desire to make special mention 
here is primarily a bibliography, though it also contains a 
good deal of biographical matter. It is entitled 
Kashfu' l-Hujtib wdl-Astdr Asmd'H-Kutub 

wdl-Asfdr (‘‘the Removal of Veils and Curtains 
from the Names of Books and Treatises ”), contains notices 
of 3414 ShPa books arranged alphabetically, and was com- 
posed in Arabic by Sayyid Pjaz Husayn, who was born in 
1240/1825, and died in 1286/1870. The editor, Muhammad 
Hidayat Husayn, discovered the manuscript in the excellent 

1 Lithographed at Lucknow in 1303/1885-6 (pp. 424). 
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tte As,- Jc st^ :rBeXr «f 

SMapoe.. hold the Shf'a faith and composed poetry'’) 

San-cinf, a rare book, hitherto‘'s“J al-Yamanf as- 

of which I am fortumtr^ ’ 7 ^ ^ '^"Published, 

.r-S££jr.'i“rs:3;5 

®=' ;r£i?f 

Man,- such as xS" °'f 

reading. As h S Sr ft, , *!»" 

subsequent periods that ogians of the Safawl and 

very L wo^raLM ft"' m" ';’"''=‘’r,eoncer„ed here, a 

suffice, though with their names title. 

dates the student should be familiar “ ^PP™^™ate 

of these earlisa j- . ™ The most important 
The founders of earlier divincs are **tlie threp Mni^am 

sw'a theology: madsV’ aUKnU^rr.< f'Tv/T 1 Muham- 

the “three , J^ulaynf (Muliammad ibn Ya'mih 

Muhammads" 3^9/Q4.I) Ibn • /t, ;r laqilD, 

and the “four ‘Alf iKn X j wayhi (Muliainniad ibn 

Booits.- Ah Ibn Musd, d. 381/991-2), and the alreadv 

mentioned Tdsf (Muhammad ibn Hasan 

^-3 at Calcutta in 1330/ 
Ahlwardt’s Arabic 

hammad Lucknow edition, vy.tt.'Mu- 
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1067). Of these the first composed the Kdfi, the second 
Man Id yakdurti-huUFaqih (a title which approximates in 
sense to our familiar “ Every man his own Lawyer and 
the third the Istibsdr and the Tahdhihil-Ahkdm, which 
are known collectively amongst the Shfa as ‘"the Four 
Books” {al-Kutubti!l-arbddf-^ and of which full particulars 
will be found in the above-mentioned Kashfu l-Hujub. 

More modern times also produced their ‘‘three 

The “three ^ ^ 

Muhammads” Muhammads,” namely Muhammad ibn Hasan 
ate d y ^Ali. . .al-Hurr al-‘Amilf (author of the above- 

mentioned Amalnd-Amd); Muhammad ibnud-Murtada, 
commonly known as Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayz (Fayd), who 
died about 1090/1679; and Muhammad Bdqir-i-Majlisi 
(d. 1111/1699-1700)1 Each of these also produced a great 
book, the first the Wasddl, the second the Wdfi^ and the 
third the Bihdrdl-Anwdr (“Oceans of Light”), which con- 
stitute the “ Three Books ” of the later time. These seven 
great works on Shf'a theology, jurisprudence and tradition 
are, of course, like the great bulk of the works 
of the Muhammadau Doctors and Divines, 
written in Arabic, which language occupies no 
less a position in Islim than does Latin in the 
theological literature of the Church of Rome. Of them 
space will not permit me to speak further ; it is the more 
popular Persian manuals of doctrine, whereby 
the great theologians of the Safawf period 
of the later sought SO successfully to diffuse their religious 

teachings, which must chiefly concern us here, 
and even of these it will be impossible to give an adequate 
account. According to the Rawddt^^l-Janndt^^ Kamdlu’d- 
Din Husayn of Ardabil, called “the Divine Doctor” (a/- 

1 Gr al-UsdluH-arhda (“the Four Principles”)* See Nujzlmds^ 

Samdy p. 75. 

2 See p. 120 

A VoL i, p.i85. 
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It is the autobiography of this same Sayyid Ni'matu’llah, 
as given in the Qisasii l-Ulamd, which furnishes us with 
V so unusually vivid a picture of the privations 

Autobiography ^ ^ 

of a student of and hardships experienced by a poor student 
theology. Divinity. He was born in 1050/1640-1 and 

wrote this narrative when he was thirty-nine years of age^ 
in which brief life/' he adds, ‘Vhat afflictions have befallen 
me ! ” These afflictions began when he was only five years 
old, when, while he was at play with his little companions, 
his father appeared, saying, “Come with me, 

school- 
master, so that thou mayst learn to read and 
write, in order that thou mayst attain to a high degree.” In 
spite of tears, protests, and appeals to his mother he had to 
go to school, where, in order the sooner to escape and return 
to his games, he applied himself diligently to his lessons, so 
that by the time he was aged five years and a half he had 
finished the Qur'an^ besides learning many poems. This, 
however, brought him no relief and no return to his childish 
games, for he was now committed to the care of a blind 
grammarian to study the Arabic paradigms and 
ScherJ°^ the grammar of ZanjdnL For this blind teacher 
he had to act as guide, while his next preceptor 

Hi 9 - 

^ He died, according to the Kashft^l-Hujub^ p. 70, No. 328, in 
1130/1718. Since writing this, I have found the Arabic original of this 
autobiography in one of my MSS. (C. 15) entitled KitdbuU-Anwdri'n- 
Nu^mdniyya^ composed by Sayyid Ni^matu’lHh in 1089/1678. It con- 
cludes the volume, and occupies ff. 329“34« 
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compelled him to cut and carry fodder for hi. ^ , 

tochu w.th who„ ,o study the lUfy^ „f Ib„„l,Hsa 

A"iRno™( "tnposiiig personage dressed in 

Professor. White With an enormous turban “ like a small 

questions '» >"»« tt 

questions. If you don’t know enoueh <>Tamm^r fr. . 

questions why do you wear this Jreat load oii'IuT 

and thP f whereupon the audience laugLd 

up ashamed and departed “ This led 
me to exert myself to master the paradigms of Jmmi ’ 
says the writer, “but I now ask pardon of Go1 rmv 
believing man, while thanking Him tha^ 

- cident happened before I had attained maturity and 
become fully responsible for my actions.” ^ 

nKf bis studies with various other masters he 

Obtained h.s father's pern, ission to follow his eId.rSt 

boa. 


Hardship.s of 


, , ujzLuer Dy boat 

.se":h‘‘r brough narrow channels amongst the weeds, 
knowledge.- tormented by mosquitoes “as large as wasps” 
with only the milk of buffaloes to assuage 

ttvelTa" oT^'r discomforff 

and Tdrbardfs instruction in Jimfs 

^ bis teacher 

In. “ "®uch service,” making him and his 

tf bu'fo^^^^^ -beet stones for a house wlich he wLed 
to build, and bring fish and other victuals for him from the 
eighbounng town. He would not allow them to copy his 
lecture-notes, but they used to purloin th.rr, i 
tunity arose and transcribe them^ “ Enrh^ 

,ays «.e writer, ” y=. we w L":::!,’’" 

so Aat we might derive benefit fror^st^ 

dists““11 “n'St f 

, u on returning to his lodging was so hungry 
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that, in default of any better food, he used to collect the 
melon-skins cast aside on the ground, wipe off 
the dust, and eat what fragments of edible 
matter remained. One day he came upon his 
companion similarly employed. Each had tried to conceal 
from the other the shifts to which he was reduced for food, 
but now they joined forces and collected and washed their 
melon-skins in company. Being unable to afford lamps or 
candles, they learned by heart the texts they were studying, 
such as the Aljiyya of Ibn Mdlik and the Kdjiya, on moon- 
light nights, and on the dark nights repeated them by 
heart so as not to forget them. To avoid the distraction of 
conversation, one student would on these occasions often 
bow his head on his knees and cover his eyes, feigning 
headache. 

After a brief visit to his home, he determined to go to 
Shiraz, and set out by boat for Basra by the Shattul-‘Arab. 

He was so afraid of being stopped and brought 
S'shirS''^^ back by his father that, during the earlier part 
of the voyage, he stripped off his clothes and 
waded behind the boat, holding on to the rudder, until he 
had gone so far that recognition was no longer probable, 
when he re-entered the boat. Farther on he saw a number 
of people on the bank, and one of his fellow-passengers 
called out to them to enquire whether they were Sunnis or 
Shi‘a. On learning that they were Sunnis, he began to 
abuse them and invoke curses on the first three Caliphs, to 
which they replied with volleys of stones. 

The writer remained only a short while at Basra, then 
governed by Husayn Pdshd, for his father followed him 
thither to bring him home, but he escaped 
privily with his brother, and, as already nar- 
rated k made his way to Shirdz and established 
himself in the Mansdriyya College, being then only eleven 
^ P. 360 supra. 
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years of age. He found one of the tiitnr« i 

of Ib„ Milik, »h„, „„ thoco„cl „,Jrof“r5“ 

qocst,o„ed him as ,o his aim, adve“wf a 
seizing him by the ear and -ivino-’it n T ’ 

“ O my son, do not make thyself an Arab Sha 57'^’ 
for supremacy, and do not waste thy time^ n 

a"o.m„ce of food .nade^oai: ar/.ttSe.f 

Sufferings from ^^0^6. but he himscIf deter 

cold and hanger, mined to remain, copying books for a pittance' 

weather in a rolm wili'^lTosed^!! 
students slept on the roof. Often he^^ad blow- 
lamp nor bread to k ^ neither oil for his 

with hunger, while in the moonlight, faint 

bled with the cold as ht w^^his^" h" 

or three years more, and thou-h hi, u" 

nently affected by the sti’a foto \ I 

began to write books himself 1" '' 

and another, entitled 

of Shaykh Bahd’u’d-Dfn Muhammad^ 

to extend the range of his studies beyond 

and to frequent the Iprf-nr^io r ^ 

Baghdad, al-Ahsd and Ba]^ ^^^inent teachers from 

Ja-fL al B^h^ ■ “""S'*' 

w.™ he 4" r ::: t ?:,it.t r 

urse my father and mother if I teach 

mLSzi-I P- died in 

of Shdh ‘Abbis the Great and is “°*able theologians of the reign 
Bahdh- See in Persia “Shayk^^^ 
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you any more ! Why were you not here yesterday? ” And, 
when the writer explained the cause of his absence, he said, 
“You should have attended the lecture, and indulged in 
your mourning afterwards”; and only when the student 
had sworn never to play the truant again whatever might 
happen was he allowed after an interval to resume his 
attendance. Finally he so far won the approval of this 
somewhat exacting teacher that the latter offered him his 
daughter in marriage ; an honour from which he excused 
himself by saying, “If God will, after I have finished my 
studies and become a Doctor Qdlim), I will marry.” Soon 
afterwards the teacher obtained an appointment in India, 
at Haydardbad in the Deccan. 

Sayyid Ni'matu’lldh remained in Shiraz for nine years, 
and for the most part in such poverty that often he 
swallowed nothing all day except water. The 
iutot aSiz. earlier part of the night he would often spend 
with a friend who lived some way outside the 
town so as to profit by his lamp for study, and thence he 
would grope his way through the dark and deserted bazaars, 
soothing the fierce dogs which guarded their masters' shops, 
to the distant mosque where he lectured before dawn. At 
his parents' wish he returned home for a while and took to 
himself a wife, but being reproached by a learned man 
whom he visited with abandoning his studies while still ill- 
grounded in the Science of Traditions, he left his parents 
and his wife (he had only been married for three weeks) 
and returned to the Mansiiriyya College at Shfrdz* Soon 
afterwards, however, it was destroyed by a fire, in which 
one student and a large part of the library perished ; and 
about the same time he received tidings of his father’s 
death. These two misfortunes, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, led him to leave Shirdz and go to Isfahan. 

During his early days at Isfahan he still suffered from 
the same poverty with which he had been only too familiar 
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in the past, often eating salted meat to increase his thirst, 
so that the abundance of water he was thereby 
fovom-rfMi impelled to drink might destroy his appetite 

change in his fortune took 
place when he made the acquaintance and 
attracted the notice of that great but fanatical divine Mulld 
Muhammad Bdqir-i-Majlisf, perhaps the most notable and 
powerful doctor of the Shf‘a who ever lived. He was ad- 
mitted to the house of this famous man and lived with him 
for four years studying theology, and especially the Tradi- 
tions\ Yet in this case familiarity did not breed contempt, 
for, as the author mentions in his Anwdru'n-N'u'mdmjj/a^ 
though specially favoured by this formidable Prince of the 
Church,” he often, when summoned to his library to converse 
with him, or to help in the compilation of the Bihdru'l- 
Anwdr, would stand trembling outside the door for some 
moments ere he could summon up courage to enter. 

Thanks to this powerful patronage, however, 

He obtains a . ^ ^ ^ . 

lectureship at he was appointed lecturer (mudarris) in a 

college recently founded by a certain Mirzi 
Taqf near the Bath of Shaykh-i-Bahd'i in Isfahan, which 
post he held for eight years, when the increasing weakness 
of his eyes and the inability of the oculists of Isfahan to 
afford him any relief determined him to set out again on 
his travels. He visited Sdmarrd, Kdzimayn, and other 
holy places in Iraq, whence he returned by way of 
Shdshtar to Isfahan. In 1079/1668-9 his brother died, and 
ten years later, when he penned this autobiography, he still 

^ As has been already mentioned (p. 359 suprd)^ this powerful pre- 
late was one of the “three Muhammads” of the later time, and his 
great work on Shf^a tradition, the BihdruH-Anwdr^ is still accounted 
in Persia the most authoritative work on this subject. 

2 See the KashfuH-Ifujub^ p. 70, No. 328. I have a MS. of this 
work obtained from the late IJdjji ‘Abdu’l-Majfd Belshah and now 
bearing the class-mark G. 15. As already noted (p. 361), it concludes 
(fF. 329"-34) with the Arabic original of the narrative here given. 
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keenly felt this loss. After visiting Mashhad he returned to 
Huwayza, where he was living a somewhat solitary and 
disillusioned life at the time of writing (1089/1678-9). Of 
his further adventures I have found no record, but his death 
did not take place until 1130/1718, only four years before 
the disaster which put an end to the Safawf Dynasty. 

I have given in a somewhat compressed form the whole 
of this illuminating narrative, one of those ''human docu- 

Vaiueofthis which are so rare in Persian books 

human (though indeed, as already noted on p. 361, it was 
originally written in Arabic), because it throws 
so much light on the life of the Persian student of theology, 
which, for the rest, mutatis muta 7 idis^ closely resembles 
that of the mediaeval European student We see the child 
prematurely torn from the games and amusements suitable 
to his age to undergo a long, strenuous, and arid course 
of instruction in Arabic grammar and philology, reading 
one grammar after another in an ascending scale of diffi- 
culty, with commentaries, supercommentaries, glosses and 
notes on each; we see him as a boy, now fired with 
ambition, pursuing his studies in theology and law, half- 
starved, suffering alternately from the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer, ruining his eyesight by perusing 
crabbed texts by the fitful light of the moon, and his 
digestion by irregular and unwholesome meals, varied by 
intervals of starvation ; cut off from home life and family 
ties; submerged in an ocean of formalism and fanaticism; 
himself in time adding to the piles of glosses and notes 
which serve rather to submerge and obscure than to 
elucidate the texts whereon they are based ; and at last, if 
fortunate, attracting the favourable notice of some great 
divine, and becoming himself a mudarris (lecturer), a 
(custodian of a shrine), or even a mujtahid. 

But if the poor student's path was arduous, the possible 
prizes were great, though, of course, attained only by a few. 
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In the eyes of the Safawf kings the mujtahid was the 

nZHT''" Expected Imam, whose 

>>mjtaktds mxdtv ncvcr mentioned without oriri,v 

the Safawis and thc Dravpr ^ Coding' 

their successors. .F ^ ' May God hasten his glad advent!’* 
(‘q/ja/a ‘lldhu far aja-hu /). He had rv 

and death. Hdjji Sayyid Muhammad Bdqir ibn Muhammld 

IsSm? d HujjaUdl-Isldm (“the Proof of 

slam ), IS said to have put to death seventy persons for 

to find" occasion, befog unable 

to find anyone to execute his sentence, he had to strike the 
first ineffective blow himself, after which someone came to 
his' assistance and decapitated the victim, over whose body 

of kTI" V -Alf. a contempoory 

(“the Sifl sfavtrt 

^ me buh-slayer ) from the number of and darwisfu, 
whom he condemned to death^ ciarwisim 

Another MullyAMu-IUh-i-Tta.; induced ShSh -AbbSs 

object of demonstrating to all mpn thp i, • , 

learning was held. 

menlo SSl" fellow-towns- 

grannical governor, Us^mm^ned to ^^Ldn by JaTh'kli 

me extreme displeasure with which the Prophet regarded 

1 (Lucknow ed.), p. 138 . 

'' Ibid ., p. 210. 3 fi - . 

“ part li, p. 54. 
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the disrespect shown by him to the exponent of his 
doctrine and law, and hastened next morning to offer his 
apologies and a robe of honour, which last was refused by 
the indignant ecclesiastic^ 

Mulla Ahmad of Ardabil, called Muqaddas (^‘the Saint/^ 
died in 993/^5^5)} being asked by one of the King's officers 
who had committed some fault to intercede for him, wrote 
to Shah ‘Abbas the Great in Persian as follows^: 

33^ Jj! 

j\ 42 ^ 31 ^ 

j\ i^lsu 3 dilate^ 

“Let Abbds, the founder of a borrowed empire^, know that this 
man, if he was originally an oppressor, now appears to be oppressed ; 
so that, if thou wilt pass over his fault, perhaps God (Glorious and 
Exalted is He) may pass over some of thy faults. 

“ Written by Ahmad al-Ardabflf, servant of the Lord of Saintship^.” 

To this the Shah ‘Abbds replied : 

*4 . ^ t4 S 

4>X|^U6«Jbi^ 

4^3^1ji AJ^ 4X«Jb 

^ VyiiAfP 

“ ‘Abbds makes representation that he accepts as a spiritual favour 
and has fulfilled the services which you enjoined on him. Do not for- 
get [me] your friend in your prayers ! 

“ Written by ‘Abbds, the dog of ‘Alfs threshold.” 

^ Qzsasu’l-^l//amd (Lucknow ed.)j pp» gg-ioo. 

2 This and the following anecdote are from the Qzscmi!-^ Ulamd 
(Tihrdn ed., p. 260; Lucknow ed., p- 132). 

3 Because it really belongs to the Expected Imam, and is only held 
by the Shdh as his trustee and vice-gerent. 

^ Le. ‘AH ibn Abf Tdlib, the First Imdm.- 
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Another mujtahid oi Ardabfl entitled Muhaqqig ('“the 
fevestigator or “Verifier”) wrote on behalf 5 ^certain 
ayyics to Sh^h Tahmasp, who, on receiving the letter 
rose to h.s feet, placed it on his eyes, and kissed ifaS 
«ave the fullest satisfaction to its demands. Then, because 
he l^^tter addressed him as “O brother” 
the Shdh caused it to be placed with his winding-sheet and 
ordered that i, should be buried with hiur, -iu 
said he, I may argue with the Angels of the Tomb 
tormern”” ^ should not be subjected to their 

work of how Prince Muhammad ‘Ah' Mi'rzd gave a thou- 
A mansion in t'itmdns to each of two niujtahids in 

braSi^L?®*^' paper, duly signed and sealed, 

promising him a place in Paradise. One of 
them (Sayyid Rida ibn Sayyid Mahdi) hesitated to do this 
but the Prince said, “ Do you write the document and get 
the doctors of Karbald and Najaf to witness it, and I will 
get It {t,e, the mansion in Paradise) from God Most Hio-h’* 
Many similar anecdotes might be cited, besides numerous 
muacles {kardniat) ascribed to most of the leading divines 
ut enough has been said to show the extraordinary power 
and honour which they enjoyed. They were, indeed, more 
powerful than the greatest Ministers of Stite, since they 
could, and often did, openly oppose the Shih and overcome 
him without incurring the fate which would almost in- 
evitably have overtaken a recalcitrant Minister. 
Nor IS this a thing of the past, as is abundantly 
shown by the history of the overthrow of the 
iobacco Concession in 1890-1, which was entirely effected, 
m the teeth of the Ndsiru’d-Dln Shih and his Court, and 
L/ Legation, by the mujtahids, headed by Hdjji 

Mfrzi yasan-i-Shfrdzf and Hdjji Mfrzd Hasan-i-Ashtiydni, 

^ ed. Lucknow, p. 32. 


Modern 
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inspired and prompted by that extraordinary man Sayyid 
Jainalu’d-Dfn miscalled “the Afghani” Dr Feuvrier, the 
Shah s French physician, who was in Tihrdn at the time, 
gives a graphic account of this momentous struggle in his 
Trois Ans d la Cour de Perse^. I have described it fully in 
my Persian Revolution of igos-1909^, and also the still 
more important part played by Mulla Muhammad Kazim 
of Khurasan and other patriotic mujtahids'^' in the Persian 
struggle for freedom and independence in the first decade 
of this century of our era. Mulla Muhammad Kazim, a 
noble example of the patriot-priest, deeply moved by ie 
intolerable tyranny and aggression of the then government 
of f^ossia, formally proclaimed a jihdd, or religious war, 
against the Russians on December ii, ipii, and was setting 
out from Karbala for Persia in pursuance of this object 
when he died very suddenly on the following day, the 
victim, as was generally believed, of poison®. He was not 
the only ecclesiastical victim of patriotism, for the Thiqatu'l- 
Isldm was publicly hanged by the Russians at Tabriz on 
the ‘AsMrd, or loth of Muharram, 1330 (January i, ipiz)®, 
a sacrilegious act only surpassed by the bombardment three 
months later of the shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad, 
which many Persians believe to have been avenged by the 
fate which subsequently overtook the Tsar and his family 
at the hands of the Bolsheviks. 

The mujtahids and midlds, therefore, are a great, though 
probably a gradually decreasing force, in Persia, and con- 
cern themselves with every department of human activity, 

» For a fall account of him, see my Persian Revolution^ cfa'i, pp. 

1-30 etc. 

2 Paris, n.d., cli. v, pp, 307-349. 

3 ch. ii, pp. 31-58. 

4 Ibid., p. 262 etc. For facsimiles of fafwd and letter, see pp. 421-4. 

® S ee my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, p. 334. 

® Ibid, pp. 335 - 6 j and also my pamphlet entitled The Reign of 
Terror at Tabriz {Octdb^x^ 
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from the minutest details of personal purification to the 

ti,.m “ °P0" to any 

Shfa Muslim to submit any problem into tJ 
solution of which religious considerations enter (and they 

fformal d ^ and to ask for 

tfof of t ■ -^tend to the Lunda- 

for h- f declaration that anyone who fights 

at Nifef n tr generally reside 

at Najaf or Karbafe, outside Persian territory, greatly 

strengthens their position and conduces to their immunity 

To break or curb their power has been the aim of many 

attempts have seldom met with more than a very transient 

The better side success, for the mullds form a truly national 

of .he “clergy.- class, represent in great measure the national 

ru ^sP^''ations, and have not unfre- 

ffoSrnors A rf Tt oppression of their 

governors And although their scholarship is generally of 

a somewhat narrow kind it is so for a c it cT ^ j 

accurate • ’ ’ * 

er.ri T I ^ ^ The finest Persian 

holar I know, Mfrzd Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l-Wahhdb of 

yazwfn IS one who has superimposed on this foundation 
knowledge of European critical methods acquired in 
England, France and Germany. 

otW apart from corruption, fanaticism and 

nous aults, many of the ‘ulamd are prone to petty 
The worse side: j®alousy and mutual disparagement. A well- 
vuigarLuse. ^nown^ anccdotc, given by Malcolm* and in the 

TVTf .rr, shows that great doctors like 

Mir Ddmdd and Shaykh Bahd’u’d-DIn al-'Amilf could rise 

* History of J>srsio: (ed. 1815), vol. i, pp. 258-9. 

Lucknow ed., second part, pp. 26-7; TihrAn ed., p. 181. 
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above such ignoble feelings ; but, as the author of the latter 
work complains, their less magnanimous colleagues were 
but too prone to call one another fools and asses, to the 
injury of their own class and the delight of irreligious lay- 
men. Nor was this abuse rendered less offensive by being 
wrapped up in punning and pedantic verses like this^ : 




Thou art not worthy to be advanced ; nay, thou art nothing more 
than half of the opposite of ^advanced ^ 


The opposite of advanced ” {ntuqaddmn) is ‘^postponed’’ 
{mdakkkkar), and the second half of the latter word, khar, 
is the Persian for an ass. This is a refined specimen of 
midldd wit : for a much coarser one the curious reader may 
refer to an interchange of badinage between Mulla Mfrza 
Muhammad-i-Shfrwdnf the Turk and Aqd Jamal of Isfahan 
recorded in the Qisastdl-Ulamd’^. That some mullds had 
the sense to recognize their own rather than their neigh- 
bours’ limitations is, however, shown by a pleasant anecdote 
related in the same work^ of Jamalu’d-Dfn Muhammad ibn 
Husayn-i-KhwansarL As a judge he was in receipt of a 
salary of four thousand Mmdns a year. One day four 
persons successively put to him four questions, to each of 
which he replied, " I do not know.” A certain high official 
who was present said to him, “You receive from the King 
four thousand tdmdns to know, yet here to everyone who 
asks you a question you reply ‘ I do not know/” “ I receive 
these four thousand tilrndns^^ replied the mulld, “ for those 
things which I do know. If I required a salary for what I 
do not know, even the Royal Treasury would be unable to 
pay it” 

/ QisasuH-'^Ulamd^ Lucknow ed., second part, p. 165; Tihrdn ed., 
p. 281. 

^ Ibid.^ Lucknow ed., second part, p. 52; Tihrdn ed., pp. 200-1. 

3 Ibid,^ Lucknow ed., second part, p. 50; Tihrdn ed., p. 199. 
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Junsprudence (Jiqli) and theolosjy (wv^y) wpr 
ancllary adancea all of „l,a. are LLcf ofl 

k"o» edge of the Arabic lanjuage, norS 
cr-,.. conahtute the chief studies of the "Se^. 
though naturally there is a certain t a 

We also diati;,„iah bctw^Te 

the once important but now neo-ljcrible Ahhh' '■ i 
between whnm k;*.* • ^t.n^iDle Akhbart school, 

fiirpiiStiirs A 

Reducible fron, the ena-du and accSdiM SitLi“'i 
onriiaf / traditions (a^Mar) only and re 

p^aShS^^ 

Ind wir^^^ accounted the founder of the school 

00,0 ti ’ j""'*'"® Ike Lau'atiil-Bitkri,}m\ •• the first to 

■ Saved Sectv2 that the 

of the T^e vefj ^hfa of the Sect 

frrfi*" and A and Mu/- 

c“if rr iTt 

AkUa^'ot sih^ ““ Muhammad 

MuZ 7 d a^ ontertamed so great a hatred for the 
Mujk,kui, that he promrsed Fath-Alf Shdh that he would 

head rf ‘’'“S'" •" TiWn the 

general. ^ f ^^^3.111 Russian general who was at 

provinces of Pereiia mvaoiing and devasting the frontier 
in case 5 b,/ condition that Fath-‘Ali Shdh would, 

n case of his success, “ abrogate and abandon the 

‘ Bombay lith., p. 122 . 

book at author wrote the 
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extirpate and eradicate them root and branch, and make 
the Akhbdri doctrine current throughout all the lands of 
Persia.” The Shah consented, and thereupon the Akhbdri 
doctor went into retirement for forty days, abstained from 
all animal food, and proceeded to practise the envodtemenf 
of the Russian general, by making a wax figure of him and 
decapitating it with a sword. According to the story, the 
head was actually laid before the Shah just as the period of 
forty days was expiring, and be thereupon took council 
with his advisers as to what he should do. These replied, 
“the sect of the Mujtahids is one which hath existed from 
the time of the Imams until now, and they are in the right, 
while the Akhbdri sect is scanty in numbers and weak. 
Moreover it is the beginning of the Qajdr dynasty. You 
might, perhaps, succeed in turning the people from the 
doctrine [to which they are accustomed], but this might be 
the cause of disastrous results to the King’s rule, and they 
might rebel against him. Moreover it might easily happen 
that Mfrzd Muhammad should be annoyed with you, arrive 
at an understanding with your enemy, and deal with you 
as he dealt with the Russian ^ Ishpukhtur'^^ The wisest course 
is that you should propitiate him, excuse yourself to him, 
and order him to retire to the Holy Thresholds (Karbala or 

1 Qisasud-^ Ulamd^ Tihrdn ed., p. 132; Lucknow ed., pp. 188-9. The 
Russian general is here called Ishpukhtur which, as my 

friend M. V. Minorsky informs me, represents “Inspector” (pro- 
nounced rspextor\ and is, perhaps, influenced in its form by the popu- 
lar etymology Ottoman Turkish 

invented by the Turkish- speaking Adharbayjdnfs, meaning “his work 
is dirt” M. Minorsky further informed me that this general’s real 
name was Tsitsianoff, that he was a Georgian, and that the phr^e 
“ Have you brought the Inspector’s head?” jS^) 

is still used proverbially to one who presents himself in great hurry 
and excitement, as though in fulfilment of some very important com- 
mission. 
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Najaf) and stay there- for ff ic ” 

that such a person sLouId re^t'hf 

advice Fath-.AI/Shdh decided .o' Sul. 

the son of fh. , u ’ ^brdhfm, 

i-h^ a. 1 the celebrated MulJrf c;=,ri,.^ e 

the teachers of Sayyid Ni'matn’Il^Jh t - . ' 
glory in the fact that his hoi' r ^ who used to 

people, and MuIM ‘AK Niiri common 

would keep him in tho 1 1 ° that God 

hand we have the the other 

a..-..,.*™, theology ,„e tinct^cS'S.fh mT' i*” 

aonciie - 
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and pamphlets. Thus the author of the Qisasu'l-Ulamd 
enumerates 169 of his own works, besides glosses, tracts 
and minor writings^ ; of those of Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd 
(Fayz), 69 by name, but he adds that the total number is 
nearly 200^ ; of those of Muhammad ibn *AIf . . . ibn Baba- 
wayhi, entitled as-Sadtiq^ 189*; and so on. Many of these 
writings are utterly valueless, consisting of notes or glosses 
on super-commentaries or commentaries on texts, gram- 
matical, logical, juristic or otherwise, which texts are com- 
pletely buried and obscured by all this misdirected ingenuity 
and toil. It was of this class of writings that the late Grand 
Mufti of Egypt and Chancellor of al-Azhar Shaykh Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh, one of the most able and enlightened 
Muhammadan divines of our time, was wont to say that 
they ought all to be burned as hindrances rather than aids 
to learning. 

The works on Jurisprudence {Fiqh) also, even the best, are 
as a rule very unreadable to a non-Muslim. What is taught 
in English universities as “ Muhammadan Law'’ 
is, of course, only a portion of the subject as 
understood in the Lands of Isldm. The Shari' at^ 
or Holy Law, includes not only Civil and Criminal Law, 
but such personal religious obligations as Prayer and the 
Purifications necessary for its due performance; Alms; 
Fasting ; Pilgrimage ; and the Holy War (Jihad), which 
subjects, with their innumerable ramifications and the hair- 
splitting casuistry applied to all sorts of contingencies arising 
from them, constitute perhaps one half of the whole. It is 
curious that, in spite of the neglect of Shfa theology by 
European Orientalists, one of the best European books on 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence treats of Shfa Law. This is 
M. Amedde Querry’s Droit Musulnian: Recueil de Lois 

^ Lucknow ed., pp. 77-85. 

2 Ibid., second part, pp. 112-16. 

® second part, pp. 183-6. 
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are throughout inserted by hand in red. I possess only one 
volume, which was to have been followed by a second, but 
whether this was ever completed I do not know^ The 
topics are arranged in the usual order, beginning with the 
personal obligations of purification, prayer, alms, fasting 
and pilgrimage, and ending with the Kitdbu'l- Wadi^at, 
dealing with objects deposited in trust in the hands of 
another. An Introduction on ‘‘Principles” (Ustir) is pre- 
fixed to the whole, and in each book, or section, various 
problems connected with the topic in question are pro- 
pounded, with the author’s decisions, the whole in the form 
of dialogue. Thus the Introduction begins abruptly, with- 
out any doxology, with the following question : 

Q, “ If a person follows the opinions of one of the muj- 
tahids (may God increase the like of them 1) during the life 
of that mujtahid, is it lawful after his death for that person 
to continue to follow him and act according to his sayings, 
or not ? ” 

The answer, which fills nearly a page, is to the effect that 
it is not lawful so to do, and that the person in question 
should transfer his allegiance to some other mujtahid. 
Numerous authorities are cited in support of this view, 
amongst them Muhammad Baqir (presumably al-Majlisf), 
Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi, the “Second Martyr” {ash- 
Shahiddth-Thdni), and the “Second Verifier” or “In- 
vestigator ” {al-Muhaqqiqu'th-Thdni\ 

The “ books,” or sections, are of very unequal length, 
that on Prayer occupying nearly 70 ff, and other “ books,” 
including the last, on Trusts, only half a page. Of the 
latter, which contains only two questions and their answers, 
the full translation is as follows : 

1 The British Museum Library also possesses only this one volume. 
See E. Edwards’s Catalogue (1922), col. 458. The QisasuH-Ulamd 
gives 1227/1812 as the date of composition, but on f. 28^ of the text, 
line 2, Muharram 1236/Oct. 1820 is mentioned as the current date. 
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based on the principal Persian narratives, will be found in 
vol. ii of my Traveller s Narrative^ pp. 277-90. 


Popular 

theological 

doctrine. 


^Aqd^idt^sh^ 

Shfa. 


We turn now to the more interesting subject of Shfa 
theology, which has hitherto hardly attracted the attention 
it deserves from European Orientalists, and can 
only receive brief and inadequate treatment 
here. It must suffice to sketch in outline the 
current popular creed, without considering its evolution 
from early times, and to mention a few of the chief doctrinal 
works written in Persian during or since the Safawf period. 
For the purpose of this outline, however, I choose not one of 
the larger, more authoritative and more famous books like 
the HaqqtiU Yaqin Certain Truth ”) of Mulla Muhammad 
Biqir-i-Majlisf, but a little manual entitled 
^Aqdlidu'sh-ShTa ('‘Beliefs of the Shfa”) com- 
posed during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
Qdjdr (before the middle of the nineteenth century of our 
era) by a certain 'All Asghar ibn 'All Akbar, and litho- 
graphed in Persia without indication of place or date. This 
work, comprising 438 (unnumbered) pages, consists of an 
Introduction (Muqaddama), five sections called Mishkdt, 
and a Conclusion {Khdtimd), The contents are briefly as 

follows . Introduction {Muqaddama), 

Sets forth that God has not created mankind in vain, 
but that they should worship and serve Him, and reap the 
recompense of their actions in the next world. He has sent, 
to make known to them His Will and Law, numerous 
prophets, of whom Muhammad is the last and greatest. 
He left behind him the Scripture (the Qurdti) and his holy 
descendants and representatives for the continued guidance 
of mankind. In these days of the Greater Occultation 
(Gkaybatd-Kubrdy wherein we live, the true faith is deduced 
^ This began in 260/873-4, when the Twelfth and last Imdm dis- 
appeared, to return in "the Last Time 
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Sufis de- 
nounced. 


Prophets, Imams and Saints, but known to us only by 
His acts and the signs of His Power; neither eating, nor 
drinking, nor clothing Himself ; exempt from anger, vexa- 
tion, pain, joy, height, depth, change, progression, or retro- 
gression ; Eternal and absolutely independent of all else. 
His Attributes are identical with His Essence, not added 
to or superimposed on His Essence. These Attributes are 
for the most part negative, and are called Sifdt4-Salbiyya 
or “ Privative Attributes.’’ 

Here again the author digresses to denounce various 
heresies of the Siifis, especially the idea that beautiful 
persons are especially the Mirrors or Tabernacles 
of God, and the doctrine of Pantheism ( WaJzda- 
ttil- Wu/Tid)y according to which the relation of 
Phenomena to Absolute Being is similar to that between 
the Waves and the Sea, or to sunlight passing through 
windows of variously coloured glass. 

Section ii. Unity of the Divine Attributes {Tawkid4- 
Sifdti), These Attributes are of several kinds, namely 
(i) ^‘Essential Attributes” {Sifdt-i-Dkdtify to 
wit, Life, Power, with its derivative Speech, and 
Knowledge, with its derivatives Will and Com- 
prehension. To these six some theologians add Eternity 
and Truth, but these, like Speech, Will and Comprehension, 
are Secondary Attributes, while Life, Power and Know- 
ledge are primary. ( 2 ) The “Privative” or “Negative 
Attributes” {SifdUi-Salbiyyci), also called the “Attributes 
of Glory ” {Jaldl) as opposed to “ Perfection ” {Kamdt) and 


TawMd-i* 

^zfdk 


\Jj3j 

“ This borrowed spirit which the Friend hath entrusted to Hafiz, one 
day I shall see His Face and surrender it to Him.” 

1 Or “Positive” (ThuMtiyya), or Sifdtd^Kamdl^ “Attributes of Per- 
fection.” 
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“Beauty” {Jamdl\ are seven qualities from which God is 
exempt, namely, Compositeness, Corporeality, Visibility 

Partnership, Unreality, and Need’ 

keau^^U^r-f-T '"vf ” O'- “Attributes of 

Beauty (^tfat-i-Jamal), are acts which may be ascribed or 

not ascribed to God at different times and in different 

P^'ovider”(i?rf^f^), “the Creator” 
Compassionate” {Rahmdn, 
Rahtm), the Bounteous” {Jawdd), and so forth. In this 
section reference is made to other views entertained by the 
Ashans the Mu'tazila, the Kiramis, al-Balkhf, an-Najjar 
Hs-Ssn of Bssrstj etc, ^ 

Section 111. Creative Unity of God {Tawhid-i-Khalq{) 
God alone can create, and it is heresy to believe with the 
Ta^ha-i, Zo^oastrwns that God creates only what is good, 

KJudqi. and the Devil what is evil. But God can and 

_ does use means to this end, and can delegate 
His creative powers to Angels or other agents. “The good 

God’s plenipotentiary servants^ 

IS not God s act but their act, wherefore they are the re- 

punishment, by reason of the option 
1 ey enjoy, so that they themselves, by their own 

Frle™niln'rr a “ connection with the doctrine of 

J? ree Will and 1 redestmation that I give it in the original : 
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Refutation of 
the Ghuldi, 


volition, do those thing^s which God hath commanded or 
forbidden. For although they act by virtue of a power and 
strength which they do not in themselves possess, but which 
God hath conferred upon them, yet, since He hath given 
them this option. He hath also assigned to them rewards 
and punishments. Yet God is the Creator of Good and 
Evil, while His servant is but the agent and doer thereof. 
Since, however, this treatise is designed for the common 
people, it would be out of place for us to discuss this matter 
[more fully] here.” 

The author next proceeds to refute certain opinions 
entertained by the extreme Shf^a {Ghuldt\ such as that ‘Ali 
can create, with or without God*s permission; 
or that he is the “ Assigner of Daily Bread ” 
( Qdsimu' I- A rzdq ) ; or that God obtained his per- 
mission to create the universe; or that he put his hand 
under his prayer-mat and brought forth in it the heavens 
and the earth. It may, however, be believed, as is implied 
in sundry traditions, that on the Day of Judgement God 
will leave ‘‘the Reckoning” with ‘AH or other of the Imams, 
and will accept their intercession, and the like. Hence ‘All 
is entitled “the Face of God” {Wajku'lldk), “the Hand of 
God” (YadtilldK)^ “the Gate of God” {Bdbii lldit), and the 
like. 

It is also necessary to believe in aUBidd, or God’s sovereign 
Will, that He does what He pleases ; and that He can create 
what He pleases “ without material or period ” {bild mddda 
wa muddd), that is, from nothing in the twinkling of an eye. 

Section iv. Unity of Worship {Tawhid-i-Ibddati). Wor- 
ship is the exclusive prerogative of God, and of the Divine 
Essence, not of the Attributes. To worship an 
Attribute or Name (such as “the Word of God”) 
apart from the Essence is unbelief, while to 
worship an Attribute in conjunction with the Essence is 
polytheism. This is of two sorts, patent and latent. The 


TmuMd-t' 

^Ibddati. 


B. P. L. 
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former includes the external worship of idols, trees stars 
the sun and moon, fire and human beings; or of svmboh’ 
such as crucifixes or pictures of holy persons ; the latter 
mcludes excessive devotion to wife or child, or woridL 
alth, or ambition, or hypocritical ostentation of piety 

Holy Imams is, however, permitted ; as also bowina down 
before kings or holy and learned men, provided there'be not 
actual prostration (suj2idl and that no worship be intended. 

Mishkat II (pp. 28-3 1). 

W/ia^ zs to be believed concerning the Justice of God 

and that at no time hath He acted, or doth He or will He 

Free Will end ^^ards any one. This is a funda- 

Predestination. mental article of our Faith, and whosoever holds 

, , . . contrary is eternally damned." Thus bemns 

his section of which the most interesting portion aaain 
deals with the question of Free Will and Predestination. 

H?s cretLTr^T-‘° neither compels 

Tor anf ^ ^ ‘compulsion’), 

nor allows them_ unrestricted choice (tafzvid), but pursues a 

^uise intermediate between these two : that is to say that 

that Se >K ™ evil,so 

are in reaPr compulsion that their deeds 

are m leality God s deeds, nor can they do what they do by 

ta own strength and power without God’s assistance. 

thr> or Fatalism (jabr) and 

the latter Free Will (tajzvld). The correct view is that 

w dtever they do, they do voluntarily, not by compulsion 
and constraint, although God furnishes them with the power 
means and instruments, and has indicated to them the paths 

feserlrof to do good becomes 
deserving of reward, while he who elects to do evil becomes 
deserving of punishment." 
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The author illustrates this by the example of a carpenter’s 
apprentice, who, having been taught his craft and furnished 
with the necessary tools, is bidden by his master to make a 
window of a certain size and description. If instead of this 
he makes a door, he cannot excuse himself by pleading 
that his master taught him the craft and gave him the tools 
which enabled him to make the door. Such is the case of 
man if he misuses the powers and limbs which God hath 
given him. Here follows the well-known story ^ of the 
sceptic whose three questions were answered by a darwish 
who struck him on the head with a clod, but here Abii 
Hanffa and Buhlul (the wise fool take the parts of the 
sceptic and the darwish respectively. 

The author’s theory that God created the hearts of 
believers, unbelievers, and waverers each from a different 
clay, Knowing before He created them that the believer 
by reason of his belief would be good, and the unbeliever 
by reason of his unbelief bad, and so creating each of the 
appropriate substance, so that there might be no question 
of compulsion ” (^jabr\ is not very convincing, 

Mishkat III (pp. 32-45). 

On the Prophetic Function^ general and speciaU 

Section i. The general Prophetic Functiofi {Nuhuwwat- 
i-dmmd)^ The number of the true prophets antecedent to 
Muhammad, the Seal of the Prophets and the 
last of them,” is variously stated as from 140 to 
124,000. It is necessary to believe that these^ 
whatever their actual number, were true and immaculate 
{mdsiltm)y that is, that during the whole of their lives they 
were guilty of no sin, major or minor ; that they all 
enunciated the same essential truths ; and that the revela- 

^ It is included in the extracts at the end of Forbeses Persian Gram- 
No. 67, pp. 
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tions which they received were essentially identical, though 
in detail the later abrogate the earlier, to wit, the Quran 
the Gospel, and the Gospel the Pentateuch {Tawrdt), 
These three, together with the Psalms of David (Zubdr) 
and the Books of Abraham (Su/iu/)^ are the principal 
Scriptures, but the total number of revealed books is esti- 
mated by some as 104 and by others as 124. Of the 
Prophets sent to all mankind {mursal) four (Adam, Seth, 
Enoch or Idris and Noah) were Syrians ; five (Hiid, Sdlih, 
Shu'ayb, Ishmael and Muhammad) were Arabs, and the 
remainder of the Children of Israel. The five great Prophets 
called Ulu'l-Azm are Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad, 

Section ii. The Special Prophetic Ftmction \of Muham- 
mad?^ {Nuhuwwat-i-Khdssd), It is necessary to believe 
that Muhammad was the last of all the Prophets, 
and that anyone after him who claims to be a 
prophet is an unbeliever and should be killed 
by the Muslims. Also that in every virtue and excellence 
he surpasses, all other beings; that his “Light'' {Ndr-i- 
Muhammad') was created thousands of years before all 
other creatures ; .that he was sent not only to all mankind 
but to the Jinn ; and that his doctrine and law abrogate all 
preceding ones. 

Section iii. What is to be believed touching the Qur'an. 
It is the last and greatest of revealed Scriptures, abrogating 
all others, and is the miracle of Muhammad, 
though not the product of his mind ; it is 
temporal {haditJi)^ not eternal {qadzifi) ; was revealed in the 
pure Arabic language (as were all the Scriptures, though 
each prophet received his revelation in the language of his 
people), and was sent down on the Laylatic TQadr Q' WigYit 
of Worth") in its entirety from the Preserved Tablet 
(Lawk-i-Mahfdz), but was revealed by Gabriel in instal- 
ments, as occasion arose, over a period of 23 years. 


The Prophet- 
hood of 
Muhammad. 


The Qw^dn^ 
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Neither men nor Jinn, though all should combine, can 
produce the like of the Quran, or even one chapter or 
verse of it It contains all truth and all knowledge, and the 
full interpretation of it is known only to God, the Prophet, 
and the Imams, and those '‘firmly established in Knowledge” 
to whom they have imparted it The original Qur'an is in 
the keeping of the Hidden Imdm, and has undergone no 
change or corruption-.' 

Section iv. The Prophet' s Attributes. He was "illiterate” 
(ummz), having never studied or received instruction from 
men or linn ; he cast no shadow ; a cloud used 
to overshadow his head; he could see behind 
his back as well as before his face; he was 
luminous to such a degree that in his presence on the 
darkest night his wives could find a lost needle without the 
aid of lamp or candle. His birth was heralded and accom- 
panied by miracles, enumerated in detail. He was immacu- 
late Qnatsiim), and the most excellent of all beings. Gabriel 
was really his servant, and ‘Azra'il (the Angel of Death) 
could not approach him to receive his soul without his 
permission. He was neither a poet (shdtir), nor a magician 
isdhir), nor a liar {kadhdhdb'), nor a madman (dzwdnd), and 
to assert any of these things is blasphemy. He had five 
souls or spirits, of which the first three (called Richd-mudraj, 
Rdh-quwwat, and Rtlh-i-shahwai) are common to all men ; 
the fourth, Ruhddmdn, " the Spirit of Faith,” is peculiar to 
true believers; while the last, "the Holy Spirit” {Ruku'l- 
Quds), belongs to the Prophet alone, and his successors, the 
Holy Imams. 

Section v. The Prophet's Miracles. These included the 
Cleaving of the Moon (shaqqu' l-qa^nar)', knowledge of the 
Past, the F'uture, and the Unseen ; raising the 
dead; knowledge of 72 out of the 73 Names 
of God, whereof not more than twenty were 
known to any previous Prophet, and the like. He saw 
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Paradise and Hell with his own eyes, and ascended into 
Heaven in his material body, clad in his own clothes, and 
wearing his sandals, which he would have put' off on 
approaching God's Throne, but was forbidden by God to 
do so. 

Section vi. The Prophets Ascension (Mi‘rdj). He 
ascended in his material body to the Station of “Two 
bow-shots or lessV' ^ point nearer to God than 
that attained by Enoch or Jesus or any angel 
or archangel. To assert that this Ascension was 
allegorical, or within himself, or spiritual and esoteric, is 
heresy. 

Section vii. Sundry other beliefs concerning the Prophet. 
He was “ a mortal man to whom revelations were made^" 
^ , in various ways mediate and immediate. He 
concerning the Combined in himself the functions of Apostle 
{Rastd\ Prophet (Nabz), Imam, and Muhaddith, 
by which is here meant one who sees and holds converse 
with the Angels. His intercession for sinners will be 
accepted in the Day of Resurrection ; and God has be- 
stowed on him, within certain limits, authority to command 
and prohibit, and to add to the obligations imposed by 
God in such matters as prayer and fasting. He explicitly 
appointed his cousin and son-in-law *Alf ibn Abf Tilib to. 
succeed him ; but to assert that Gabriel took the Revelation 
from a well in a plain, and, receiving permission from God 
to see who was the author, looked into the well and saw 
that it was 'AH; or that Gabriel mistook Muhammad for 
‘AH and brought the Revelation to him by mistake, are 
blasphemous heresies. 

^ Qufdn, liii, 9. 

2 xviii, iio. 
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Mishkat IV (pp. 45-71). 

On the Imdmate. 

Section i. Enumeration of the Twelve Imams of the 
Ithnd-^ashariyya or “ Sect of the Twelve,” and refutation of 
the Sunni's, who recognize Abh Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman as the Khulafd^ or successors and vice- 
gerents of the Prophet ; of the Kaysaniyya, who accept 
Muhammad ibnu’l-Hanafiyya, a son of ‘Ah' by another 
wife than Fatima, as Imam; of the Zaydiyya, who accept 
Zayd ibn Hasan ; of the Isma‘iliyya, who accept Isma‘il in 
place of his brother Mhsa al-Kazim ; of the Aftahiyya, who 
accept ‘Abdullah al-Aftah, another son of Ja‘far as-Sadiq 
the sixth Imam, and so forth. The Kaysam's, Zaydfs, 
Isma‘ilis, Ta’iisi's, Aftahfs and Waqifi's all belong to the 
Shf‘a, but not to the “ Sect of the Twelve,” and they will 
all be tormented in Hell for their error, though they are 
Muslims, as are even the Sunnfs, who are therefore pure, 
wherefore, according to the prevailing view, it is not lawful to 
interfere with their lives, wives or property, though some 
Shi‘a doctors hold the contrary view. 

Section ii. Knowledge of the Prophet and Imams. This 
^ ^ ^ section is entirely historical or quasi-historical, 

the Prophet and giving the dates of the births, deaths, and chief 
imdms. events in the lives of Muhammad and the 

Twelve Imams. 

The Prophet Muhammad was bom on Friday 17th (or 
1 2th) of Rabf i in the “Year of the Elephant,” in the year 
1021 of Alexander, and in the Seventh year of 
MuhTm^r the reign of Aniisharwan “ the Just.” He lived 
63 years, of which 53 were spent at Mecca and 
ten at al-Madina, and his “ Mission ” began when he was 
forty years old. He had nine (or 12, or 15) wives and two 
concubines; four sons, Qasim, Tahir and Tayyib by 
Khadija, and Ibrahim by Mary the Copt; and three 
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daughters, Fdtima (who married ‘All), and Zaynab and 
Ruqayya, who were married to ‘Uthman. He died (poisoned 
by a Jewess of Khaybar, as asserted) on Monday the 27th 
or 28th of Safar, and was buried at al-Madma. 

‘AH ibn Abf Talib was the immediate legitinriate suc- 
cessor of the Prophet and the First Imdm, though not 
‘AH ibn AW formally recognized as Khalifa until after the 

TdUb, the First deaths of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn 
imdm. (whom the Shf a regard as usurpers). He waged 

three great wars, with the QdsiUn (“wrong-doers’"), 
Mu‘dwiya the Umayyad and his partisans; the Ndkithin 
(“troth-breakers”), ue, ‘A’isha, Talha and Zubayr; and the 
Mdriqin (“rebels”), i.e, the Kharijites. He was assassinated 
by Ibn Muljam on Ramaddn 21 at the age of sixty-three. 
He married twelve wives after the death of Fdtima and 
had seventeen sons and nineteen daughters. His father 
Abii Tdlib was inwardly a believer, though he made no 
outward profession of Isldm. Ali is supposed to have been 
the twelfth of the Aw sty d (executors, trustees, or vice- 
gerents) of Jesus Christ. 

Fatima was the daughter of the Prophet by Khadija, 
and the wife of ‘AH, to whom she bore three sons (al- 
IJasan, al-Husayn and Muhassin), and two daughters 
(Zaynab the elder and Umm Kulthiim). She died, aged 
about eighteen, on the 3rd of Jumddi ii, A.H. 1 1 (26 August, 
632). 

Hasan ibn ‘AH, the Second Imdm, was born in Shafodn 
or Ramaddn, A,H. 3 (January or March, 625), resigned the 
Hasan ibn *Aif Position of Khalffa to Mu‘awiya, to safeguard 
thc^Second ’ himself and his followers, after he had held it 
for ten years and a half, and died of poison 
administered to him by Ja‘da the daughter of al-Ash‘ath 
ibn Nafis, known as Asmd, at the instigation of Mu‘dwiya, 
nine years and a half later. He is said to have had 60 
wives, besides concubines, but others say 300 or even 600, 
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of whom he divorced so many that he earned the nick-name 
of al-Mitldq (“ the great divorcer ”) ; and to have had fifteen 
sons and two daughters, though here again there is much 
difference of opinion. The best known of his numerous 
titles is al-Mujtabd. 

Husayn ibn ‘AH, the Third Imam, was born only six 
months {sic) after his brother Hasan ; had five wives besides 
Husayn ibn *Aii concubioes ; SIX sons, ‘All Akbar, who sue- 
the Third ceedcd him as Imam, ‘Ali Awsat, ‘Alf Asghar, 

Muhammad, Ja‘far and ‘Abdullah; and three 
daughters, Fatimatu’l-Kubra, Sakma and Fatimatu’s- 
Sughra. Account of his death at Karbala on Muharram 
10, A.H, 6i (October lo, 680) with 72 of his kinsmen and 
partisans at the age of 56, 57 or 58. Of his titles the 
best known is “the Chief of Martyrs” {Sayyidtish-Shu- 
hadd). 


‘AH ibn Husayn, the Fourth Imam, commonly known 
as Zayn7£ I- Abidin and Sayyid-i-Sajjdd. His mother was 
AHZaynu’i daughter of Yazdigird, the last Sasanian 

‘Abidin, the King of Persia. Her name was Shahrbanii, or, 
Fourth imdm. according to others, Ghazdla or Salama. He was 
born in 36/656-7 or 38/658-9. He had one wife, his cousin 
Umm ‘Abdillah, daughter of al-Hasan, besides concubines. 
He had sixteen children (seven or twelve sons, and nine or 
four daughters). One of his sons, Zayd, was killed by 
the Umayyad Caliph Hisham ibn ‘Abdu’l-Malik, who is 
also said to have poisoned him in 94/712 when he was 
fifty-seven years of age. 

Muhammad Baqir, the Fifth Imdm, was born in A.H. 
57 or 58 (a.D. 676-8), and is said to have been poisoned 
by the Uma5^ads in 104/722 or 107/726-7. [From this 
point onwards there are so many discrepancies 
Bdqir, the End Conflicting statements that a more rigorous 
Fifth imim. abridgment seems desirable. Thus the age of 
this Imdm is given as 57 or 58, or even 78, all of which. 
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especially the last, are absolutely incompatible with the 
dates given for his birth and death.] 

JaTar as-Sadiq, the Sixth Imdm, born 80/699-700, 
poisoned by the 'Abbdsid Caliph al-Manshr in 148/765-6. 

, ^ He took advantage of the internecine strife 

the Sixth between the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids to carry 

on an active propaganda for the Shfa doctrine, 
which is therefore often called after him Ja'fanV 

Mdsa al-Kazim, the Seventh Imam, born 129/746-7, 
poisoned by HardnuV-Rashid in i8o/796~7* 

‘Alf ar-Rida, the Eighth Imdm, poisoned by 
al-Ma’mun in 203/81 8-9, and buried at Mashhad. 
Imam, and his Muhammad Taqf, the Ninth Imdm, born 
195/810-11, poisoned by his wife at the in- 
stigation of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim in 220/835. 

‘AH Naqi, the Tenth Imdm, born in 212/827-8, poisoned 
in 245/868 at the instigation of the Caliph al-Mu‘taz2. 

Hasan al-‘Askarf, the Eleventh Imdm, born 232/846-7 
poisoned in 260/873-4 at the instigation of the Caliph al- 
Mu'tamid. 

The Imam Mahdf, also called Qi'imu Ali Muhammad, 
Hujjatullah and Baqiyyatullah, the Twelfth and last 
Imam, born in 255/869 by Narjis Khdtiin to 
Hasan al-'Askari, disappeared in 260/873-4, is 
still living and will return “ in the last Days 
to establish the Shfa faith and “ fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity.’' 

Section iii. Attributes of the hndms. It is necessary to 
believe that the Imdms were created from one pre-existing 
Light; that all blessings and all knowledge of 
come through them; that through them 
the universe lives and moves and has its being; 
and that they are in every respect the most excellent of 
beings after the Prophet Muhammad, and superior to all 
other Prophets and to the Angels, though subject to all 
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human needs and functions. They are also immaculate 
{ma's'iiwL)^ innocent of any sin, small or great, co-equal, en- 
dowed with every virtue, knowledge and power. Their birth 
was not as that of ordinary mortals, and, like the Prophet, they 
were born circumcised. After many further amplifications 
of the Imams' perfections, the author proceeds to warn his 
readers against certain opinions of the Ghuldt, or most 
extreme Shf a, who would put them above the Prophet and 
even deify them. 


Mishkat (pp. 71-85). 

Beliefs connected with Death, Judgement and the Hereafter, 

Sectioni. Death, The Angels, the Prophet and the Imams 
are present at every death-bed, whether of a believer or an 
unbeliever. When the spirit leaves the body, it 
attaches itself to a subtle invisible body (gdlib- 
i-mithdlid-latzf) which is a simulacrum of the material body 
in the intermediate world or “World of the Barrier ” QAlam^ 
i-Barzakli). To believe, as do some of the common people, 
that these disembodied spirits enter the crops of green birds 
or lamps attached to the Throne of God QArsh) is an error. 
This disembodied spirit watches the body it has quitted 
and the preparations for its burial, urging haste if it be a 
believing spirit, and delay if unbelieving, but none hears or 
heeds its appeal. It also sees its place in Heaven or Hell, 
as the case may be. A believer's death is not always easy, 
nor an unbeliever's hard. The Prophet's description of the 
Angel of Death, whom he saw during his Night Ascent to 
Heaven. 

1 Like so many Persian books, the actual divisions of this book do 
not correspond with the Table of Contents, which indicates five main 
divisions, each called Miskkdt, while only four such headings actually 
occur in the text. This section is described as Section {Misbdh) iv of 
Mishkdt IV, but it introduces a quite new topic and should, I am con- 
vinced, be called, as I have called it, Mishkdt V. 
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Section ii. The Questioning of the Tomb. When the bodv 
has been buried and the mourners have dispersed. Z sptt 
The " Question- ^ the body to Undergo the Questioning 

the Tomb {Su' dl-i-qabr) at the h^nds of Z 
■ j -I hlakir, whose terrible asoect 

IS escn ed. If the deceased is a believer and gives satis- 
factory answers to their questions on his beliefs, they leave 
him in peace, saying, “Sleep as the bride sleeps ^n her 
bridal chamber,” and they enlarge his Tomb as far as the 

Z It ^ that 

Rnt Th ® ^t and gladdens the occupant. 

But If he IS an unbeliever, they revile him and beat him with 
their clubs, and fill the tomb with fire ; and he cries out in 
gony, so that if men and Jinn could hear, they would die 
of terror. But the animals hear, and that is why a sheep 
grazing or a bird gathering grain will suddenly stop and 
shiver and listen intently. Those of the Shf'a who are 
uried at KarbaH are said to be exempt from this Question- 
ing, and some believe that the whole plain of Karbald, rid 
of all impurities, including the bodies of unbelievers and 
ypocrites, will be bodily transferred to Paradise. The 
good deeds and kindnesses of the dead may take the form 

. T ^ them company in 

the tomb and dispel their lonelinessl 

Section iii. The Squeezing of the Tomb. It is not certain 

whether all are subject to this, or only the unbelievers. This 

The “Squeezing not Confined to those who are 

of the Tomb." buried in the ground, for those who are hanged, 

c K- * * - ^^ten by wild beasts are equally 

ubject to It. After the Questioning and the Squeezing, the 
spirit apin leaves the material body and reunites with the 
ub.le invisible body. Opinions difiFer as to whether this 
last always existed within the material body, or apart from 
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it in the “World of Similitudes,” or is specially created for 
each spirit at the moment of dissolution. 

Section ivh Concerning the I^itermediate World i^Alam- 
i-Barzakli). Barzakh means something intermediate be- 
tween two other things, in this case a state or 
world between this life and the next, more subtle 
than the former and more gross than the latter. 
Some identify it with the World of Similitudes (Alam-z- 
Mithdl), others believe it to exist in this world, but in an 
Eighth Clime outside the Seven Climes, colltdArdd-IIzzwar- 
gilj/dK The Terrestrial Paradise is in the Wadi' s-Saldm in 
the western part of this region, and the Terrestrial Hell in 
the Wddi BarahuP^ in the eastern part. In these places 
respectively the souls of the Blessed and the Lost congregate 
and experience pleasure or pain, and when a new spirit arrives 
they let it rest for a while to recover from the “Questioning” 
and the “ Squeezing,” and then interrogate it as to the 
friends who survived them on earth, whether they be still 
living or dead. 

Section v^. The departed spirits visit their former homes 
on earth to watch their families and friends, some daily, 
some weekly, some monthly, some yearly, some 

State of tHe , . i i 

departed before Only once HI several years, borne say they come 
tbe Resurrection. form of green birds and perch on the roof 

or walls of the house and talk, but the living do not notice 
or attend to them because of their preoccupation with the 
things of this world. The spirits of the Blessed see only the 

^ This is headed Misbdh v (of Mishkdt IV), and the numbering of 
the sections begins again, but it appears to me really to constitute 
Section iv of Mishkdt V. 

2 cf. the Jism-i-HuwarqilydH of the Shaykhis, mentioned in my 
Traveller's Narrative^ vol. ii, p. 236. 

^ See Qazwmfs Atkdrull~Bildd^ P* 25 ; also Haldvy in Journal 
Asiatique for Oct.-Dec. 1883, pp. 442-54; and Yaqut’s Muja?ndB 
Bulddn^ vol. i, p. 598. 

^ Entitled Section ii of Misbdh v (of Mishkdt lY), 
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good things which befall, or are wrought by, their families 
and friends. Some say that they come on a particular day, 
on Monday at noon, or on Thursday, or on Friday. If their 
friends remember them, offering good works, prayers or 
fasting as a present to them, they are pleased ; the happiness 
of the Blessed is increased, and the torments of the Lost 
alleviated thereby. Therefore, my dear friend,’' says the 
author, “you must not forget the departed in this world, 
but must strive, so far as in you lies, to send presents to 
them." The Earthly Paradise {Bihisht-i-Dunya) is a place 
of rest and peace, there is no sorrow or weeping, nor any 
obligation to pray or fast. 

Section vih On the spirits of the %vicked. These are also 
permitted from time to time to visit their homes, but they 
see only the evil done by their friends, and strive 

State of the 

wicked after to wam them, but cannot, and return to the 
Earthly Hell more miserable than before. Dis- 
cussion as to the state after death of the children of believers 
and unbelievers, the ignorant and feeble-minded, and the 
insane ; and concerning the Recording Angels. According 
to some, the male children of believers are, after their death, 
committed to the care of Abraham, and the female children 
to that of the Virgin Mary, 


Conclusion {Khatirndf (pp. 85-132). 

Beliefs connected with the Return of the Twelfth Imam. 

Section i. On his Occultatiofi {Ghaybai). Three Occulta- 
tions are distinguished, entitled “Lesser," “Greater" and 
■, ‘‘Least." The Occult 3 ition'' (Ghay bat- 

ticn'’ {Gkay^ai) i-Sughro) began on the 8th of Rabf i, 260 
(Jan. I, 874), lasted 69 years, and ended with 

^ Entitled Section iii etc., as in the preceding footnote. 

2 This, I believe, is how the title should stand, but it is actually 
described as Misbdlt vi of Mishkdt IV. See p. 395, n. supra. 
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the death of the last of the four wakils^ who maintained 
communication between the Hidden Imam and his followers 
in 329/940-1, Then began the “Greater Occultation” 
{Ghaybat 4 -Kubr^, wherein no one has direct access to 
the “ Hidden Imam^” and wherein we are now living. The 
“ Least Occultation ” (Ghaybat-i-Asghar^ will last only from 
noon on the Friday succeeding his “Return” 
S^e^tsfrime. {Rcifai), wheu he will behead the preacher 
(Khatzb') at Mecca and forthwith disappear 
again, until the morning of the next day (Saturday). The 
time of the Advent or “ Return” of the Imam is known to 
God alone, but it will be heralded by numerous signs, of 
which forty-eight or more are enumerated by our author, 
and of which the most celebrated are the coming of the 
wicked and hideous Sufyanf, whose army the earth will 
finally swallow up ; the appearance of a figure in the sun ; 
the multiplication of misleading divines and lawyers and 
of poets ; the abounding of tyranny and oppression ; the 
appearance of Antichrist {JDajjdr) riding on his Ass ; the 
assembling of 313 chosen supporters of the Imdm in Taliqan 
of Khurasdn, etc. After a “reign of the Saints” lasting 
seventy years, the Imam will die, poisoned by a woman 
named Malfha, and the Imam Husayn will 
SsJrectTo^I” return to earth to read the Burial Service over 
him. This is the beginning of what is called 
the “Lesser Resurrection” {Qiydmai-z~Sug/ird), when the 

^ Le, Agents or Representatives, also called “ Gates ’’ {Bdb, pi. 
Abwdb). The avoidance of this last title by the author is probably 
intentional, for he wrote in 1263/1847, just when Mirza ‘All Muham- 
mad’s claim to be the Bdb was creating so great a stir in Persia. See 
my Traveller's Narrative^ ii, pp. 226-34 and 296-8. 

^ Many particulars concerning the ^ Occultations,’’ the “ Gates," and 
the claims to communicate with the Hidden Imim advanced by the 
Shaykhis and B^bis, denounced as heretics by our author, are given 
in the notes (especially D, E and O) at the end of vol. ii of my Traveller's 
Narrative^ to which the reader is referred. 
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Prophet and all the Imdms, as well as their chief antagonists, 
shall return to earth for a while, and fight their battles over 
again, but with a different result, since the unbelievers shall 
be uniformly defeated. In this first temporary Resurrection 
only those who are purely believers or unbelievers (M£min- 
t-Khdlis or Kdfir-i-Khdlis) will come to life. Then they 
will again disappear from the face of the earth, and, after 
forty days' anarchy and confusion, the tribes of Gog and 
Magog ( Ydjdj u Mdjiij) will burst through the Wall {Sadd) 
which keeps them back, and will overrun the earth, and 
eat up all the grass and herbs, and drink up the rivers. 

The '' Greater Resurrection " (^Qiydmat-i-Kubrd)^ when all 
the dead shall be raised to life in the same bodies they had 
while on earth, re-created by God's Power as a 
broken brick can be re-made from its original 
materials, will be inaugurated by the blast of 
Isrifil's trumpet, which shall draw into itself all the spirits 
of the quick and the dead, so that no living thing shall 
remain on earth save the “Fourteen Immaculate Ones" 
{Chahdrdah Mds'dmy. Then, when their bodies have been 
re-created, Isrdfil will again blow his trumpet, and the 
spirits will emerge from it like a swarm of bees, and fly 
each one to its own body. All animals will also be raised 
to life to undergo the Reckoning and be judged for their 
acts of violence towards one another. Then the Balance 
(Mizdn) will be set up for the weighing of the good and 
bad acts of each soul, and the scroll of each man's deeds, 
written down by the Recording Angels Sd’iq and Shahid, 
will be placed in his hand. 

The Seven Hells {^Jihannam, Sadr, Saqar, Jahim, Lazzd, 
Hutama and Hdwiyd) are next enumerated, whereof the 
first is for Muslims who died in sin without 
repenting, and who will be released when 
adequately punished ; the second for the Jews ; 

^ the Prophet, his daughter Fatima, and the Twelve Imdms. 
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The Bridge 
of Sirdi. 


the third for the Christians ; the fourth for the Sabaeans ; 
the fifth for the Magians; the sixth for the idolatrous 
Arabs ; and the seventh for the hypocrites. Unbelievers 
will remain in Hell for ever, but some, on account of their 
virtues, will remain there without suffering torment, as, for 
example, Khusraw Anusharwdn on account of his justice, 
and Hatim of Tayy on account of his generosity. 

Next follows a description of the Bridge of Sir at, “finer 
than a hair, sharper than a sword, and hotter than fire,'’ 
which spans Hell, and over which everyone 
must pass, even the Prophets and Imams and 
Saints, to reach Paradise. A detailed descrip- 
tion of a very material Paradise succeeds, which in turn is 
followed by an account of the Purgatory or 
intermediate state called al-A'rdf. This is said 
to be a beautiful meadow or high ground 
situated on the Bridge of Sirdt, and peopled by the spirits 
of the feeble-minded, illegitimate children, and those who 
are neither good enough for Heaven nor bad enough for 
Hell. By the intercession of the Prophet or 
the Imims some of these will be subsequently 
admitted to Heaven. Other heavenly delights described, 
such as the Water of Kawthar, the “Lote-tree of the 
Limit” (Sidratu'l-Muntakd), and the When 

every soul has been assigned its place in Heaven, Hell or 
al-A'rdfy Death will be led forth in the form of a black 
sheep and slain, to show that henceforth there is neither 
fear nor hope of death. 


Paradise. 


Conclusion {Kkdtimay (pp. 132-138). 

[Section ii.] On the meaning of Unbelief {Kufr') and Belief 
(Imdn). Five meanings of Kufr in the Qur^dn are distin- 
guished, and three chief kinds in ordinary life, namely 

1 This is so headed, but see pp. 381 and 398 supra. This section 
might be called “ Epilogue.” 


B. P. L. 
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spiritual {galbi\ verbal {qawU\ and actual Three 

kinds of Imdn are also distinguished, and tmdn 
nnheUel^ is distinguished from Isldm. Sunnis and Shi'a 
not of the ‘‘Sect of the Twelve” are believers 
{md'min), but not Muslims ; they are not unclean, but will 
remain for ever in Hell-fire. The apostate {murtadd) from 
IsMm is deserving of death, nor is his repentance accepted 
in this world, though, according to some theologians, it may 
be accepted in the next. But from the convert to Isldm 
who reverts to his original faith repentance may be ac- 
cepted ; and a woman who apostasizes should not be killed, 
but imprisoned and beaten until she repents or dies in 
prison. The book ends with a description of five kinds of 
Faith and six kinds of Repentance. 

Such in outline is the Shi‘a creed of contemporary Persia 
in its crudest and most popular form. It would be inte- 
resting to trace the evolution of that creed from the earliest 
times of Isldm, to compare (so far as the available materials 
allow) the historical with the legendary Imdms, and to 
contrast in detail the beliefs, both doctrinal and eschato- 
logical, of the Shfa and the Sunnis. This, however, tran- 
scends the scope of this book, even had the preliminary 
work indispensable to such a study been adequately done. 
Even amongst the orthodox and formal i^qiskrC) mtijtahids 
and mullds these doctrines must often have been held in 
a form less crude and childish than that outlined above, 
though they may have deemed it wiser to leave the popular 
beliefs undisturbed, and to discourage speculations which 
might become dangerous amongst a people only too, prone 
to scepticism and heresy. Taking only the 
of broad divisions of theological and philosophical 

thought in Persia, we may distinguish in each 
field three main types ; amongst the theologians 
the AkhbdriSy the UsiUis (or Mujtahidis), and the Shaykhis\ 
amongst the philosophers the Mutakallimtln or School-men, 
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the Faldsifa or Hukamd (Philosophers pure and simple), 
and the philosophical Sdfzs, Of all these Gobi- 
SssSL. neau’s^ account is still the most clear, lively 
and concise which I have met with in any 
European language, though it cannot be certainly affirmed 
that its accuracy is equal to its clarity. Thus he credits the 
Akhbaris, generally regarded as the straitest sect of the 
Shfa, with a certain latitudinarianism to which they can 
hardly lay claim ; and describes the Shaykhis as “ not 
altogether rejecting the idea of the Resurrection of the 
Body,” when it was precisely their doctrine of the subtle 
body” (or Jism-i-Huwarqilyd'Y which especially laid them 
under suspicion of heresy. The doctrines of the Shaykhis, 
moreover, definitely prepared the way for the still more 
heretical doctrines of the Babi's, who were outside the pale 
of IsMm while the Shaykhis were just within it and counted 
many influential followers in high places. Of the Philoso- 
phers and Siifis more will be said in another chapter, but 
as to the theologians we shall do well to bear in mind 
Gobineau’s dictum^ : “ II ne faut pas perdre de vue que si 
Ton peut, approximativement, classer les trois opinions 
ainsi que je le fais, il est necessaire pourtant d’ajouter qu’il 
est rare que, dans le cours de sa vie, un Persan n'ait point 
passe de Tune a Tautre et ne les ait point toutes les trois 
professees.” Mulld Muhammad Baqir-i-Majlisi, 
one of the greatest, most powerful and most 
fanatical mujtahids of the Safawi period, found it necessary 
to apologize for the tolerant and even sympathetic attitude 
assumed by his father Mulla Muhammad Taqi-i-Majlisi, 
not less distinguished than himself as a theologian, towards 

^ Les Religions et les Philosoy)hies dans HAsie Centrale (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1866), pp. 28-33 for the three theological parties, pp. 63-111 (ch. 
iv) for the Suffs and the Philosophers. 

2 3ee jny Travellers Narrative^ voL ii, p. 236. 

3 Qp^ cit, pp. 32-3. 
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the Stiffs. “ Let none think so ill of my father/’ he says^, 
"'as to imagine that he was of the Stiffs. Nay, it was not 
so, for I was intimately associated with my father in private 
and in public, and was thoroughly conversant with his 
beliefs. My father thought ill of the Stiffs, but at the 
beginning of his career, when they were extremely powerful 
and active, my father entered their ranks, so that by this 
means he might repel, remove, eradicate and extirpate the 
roots of this foul and hellish growth {in Shajara-i-Khabitha- 
i-Zaqq'Amiyyct). But when he had extinguished the flames 
of their infamy, then he made known his inner feelings, for 
he was a man of the utmost virtue and piety, ascetic and 
devout in his life,” etc. 

Yet Mulld Muhammad Bdqir, in spite of his formalism 
and fanaticism, his incredible industry in writing books in 
simple and easily intelligible Persian in order to popularize 
the Shfa doctrines, and his ruthless persecution of the 
Siiffs, is credited with posthumous gleams of a higher 
humanity^. One saw him in a dream after his death and 
asked of him, “ How fares it with you in that world, and 
how have they dealt with you?” He answered, “None of 
my actions profited me at all, except that one day I gave 
an apple to a Jew, and that saved me.” 

The Qzsasu' I- Ulamd contains 153 biographies of eminent 
divines, of whom the following twenty-five appear to me the 
most interesting and important. They are here arranged, 
as far as possible, chronologically, the serial number of each 
biography in the book being indicated in brackets after 
the name^. 

Qisasu^ I- Ula 7 nd^ Lucknow ed., part ii, p. 19. 

^ part i, p. 216. The author discredited the tale, which is 
described as widely current. As regards this theologian's literary 
activity, he is said on the same page to have been accustomed to write 
1000 bay ts” i.e. 50,000 words, daily. 

® They are numbered in both editions in the abjad notation, e.g, 

Kulaynl as 3-0 (96); NajjdsM as (132), etc. 
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I. Pre-Safawi divines. 

I. Muhammad ibn al-Kulaynf (No. 96), entitled 

Tkiqatud-Isldm, author of the Kdfi, d. 329/941. 
divinS of the Mukammud ibn '‘AU ibn Husayn ib7t Mdsd 

prejafawi Babawayhi of Qum, called Saddq (No. 95), 

d. 381/991-2. Of his works 189 are enumerated 
in the Qisasu I- Ulamd, the most important being that 
entitled Man Id yahduruhud-Faqih, which, like the Kdfi 
mentioned in the last paragraph, is one of the '"Four 
Books.’' 

3. Muhammad ibn Muhammad ib 7 i Nu'mdn ibn Ahdiis- 
Saldm al-Hdrithi^ commonly called Shaykh-i-Mufid (No. 
97), d. 41 3/1022. The Qisas enumerates 171 of his works. 

4. Sayyid Murtadd, entitled ‘Alamul-Huda (No. 98), 
d. 436/1044. He was the great-great-grandson of the 
Seventh Imdm, Miisa al-Kazim. 

5. Ahmad ibn ^Ali an-Najjdshi (No. 132), d. 455/1063. 
He was a disciple of the Shaykh-i-Mufid, and the author 
of the well-known Kitdbtir-Rijdl. 

6. Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ^ AH at-Tusi, called Shay- 
khu’t-Ta’ifa (No. 100), d. 460/1067. He was the third of 
the older “three Muhammads” (the others being Nos. i 
and 2 supra) ^ and the author of two of the “ Four Books/' 
the Tahdhibul-Ahkdm and the Istibsdr^ and of the well- 
known Fihrist^ or Index of Shi“a books. 

7. NasinU d-Din-i-Tdsiy entitled Muhaqqiq (“the In- 
vestigator”), even more celebrated as a philosopher and 
man of science than as a theologian (No. 90), d. 672/1274. 
His most famous works are the Akhldqd-Ndsiri on Ethics, 
the Astronomical Tables called Ztjd-Ilkhdni, com-gi\td for 
Huldgd Khdn the Mongol, and the Tajrid on Scholastic 
Philosophy, a favourite text for the countless host of com- 
mentators and writers of notes and glosses. 

8. Najmu'd-Din Jdfaribn known as Muhaqqiq- 

i-Awwal (“the First Investigator”), author oi Shard- 
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yi‘u'l-Isldm (No. 89), born 638/1240-1, died Muharram 
726/Dec. 1325. As a youth he showed some poetic talent, 
which was, however, sternly repressed by his father, who 
told him that poets were accursed and poetry incompatible 
with a devout life. 

9. Hasan ibn Yiisuf ibn ‘Ali ibnu'l-Mutahhar al-HilU 
commonly called ‘Allama-i-HilH (“the Sage of Hiila”) 
(No. 88), died in the same month and year as the above-men- 
tioned MuMqqtq-i-Awwal, who was ten years his senior. 
Of his works 75 are enumerated in the Qisas. ^Alldma-i- 
^z///came of a great family of theologians, which produced 
in a comparatively short period ten mujtahids. His father 
was one, and his son, entitled FakkrtH-Muhaqqiqin (No 86') 
another. ‘ \ • h 

I a Shaykh Skamsu'd-Dm Muha7nmad ibn Makki 
al-'AmtU, called Shahid-i-Awwal (“the First Martyr”) 

Damascus about midsummer 
786/1384' by judgement of the two Qdd^s Burhhnu’d-Di'n 
the Mdliki and Ibn Jama'a the Shdfi'f. 


11. ^afawf and post-$afawf divines. 

11. mndd-Din ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdu’HAli, known as Muhaq- 

qiq-i-Thanf (“the Second Investigator”) (No. 84), came 
Divines of the Pcrsia from Karak, his native place, and 

honoured and esteemed by Shdh 
Tahmdsp 1 . He died in 940/1533-4. 

12. Ahmad ibn Muhammad, called Muqaddas-i-Arda- 

Ardabfl” (No. 83), was highly honoured 
by SMh Abbds the Great. He died in 993/1585. 

13- ■^^^Hu^mmadBdqir-i-Hdmdd (No. 77), the grand- 
oi Muhaqqiq-i-Thdni (No. ii supra), also stood high 
in the favour of Shdh ‘Abbds, and died in 1041/1631-2. 

' This IS the date given in the Qisa§, but the Ld' lit' aiu> l-Bahrayn 
gives 780/1378-9. 
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Concerning his book the Sirdtu' l-Mustaqim the Straight 

Path”) a Persian poet composed the following epigram : 

He himself wrote poetry under the takJiallus^ or pen-name, 
of Ishraq. 

14. Shaykh jWu/iammad Bahaiid-Dinal-Aviili^ com- 
monly called Shaykh-i-Baha’f (No. 37), was equal in 
fame, influence and honour with the above-mentioned Alir 
Damad, these two being amongst the men of learning who 
gave most lustre to the court of Shah ‘Abbas the Great 
The literary activities of Shaykh-i-Baha’i, who was born 
near Ba'labakk in 953/1546, and died in 1031/1622, were 
not confined to theology. In that subject his best-known 
work is the Jdmi^-i- Abbdsi, a popular Persian manual of 
Shfa Law, which he did not live to complete. He also 
compiled a great collection of anecdotes in Arabic named 
the KaskkM (^‘Alms-bowl”), a sequel to his earlier and 
less-known Mikhldt. He also wrote several treatises on 
Arithmetic and Astronomy, and composed the Persian 
niathnawi poem entitled Ndn u Halwd (“Bread and Sweet- 
meats ”). 

15. Muhammad ibn Murtadd of Kishan, commonly 

known as MuM Muhsin-i-Fayd (No. 76), though reckoned 
“a pure Akhbari ” (uij-^ and detested by Shaykh 

Ahmad al-Ahsa'f the founder of the Shaykhi sect, who used 
to call him Musf (“ the Evil-doer ”) instead of MuJpin (“ the 
Well-doer”), was in fact more of a mystic and a philosopher 
than a theologiam His best-known theological work is 
probably the Abwdbud-Jandn (“Gates of Paradise”), com- 
posed in 1055/1645. Ten years later he went from Kashan 
to Shirdz to study philosophy with Mulla Sadra, whose 
daughter he married. He was also a poet, and in the 

1 “May the Musulmdn not hear nor the unbeliever see Mfr 
SirdiuH-Mustaqim,^^ 
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Majma’u’l-Fusakd^ the number of his verses is said to 
amount to six or seven thousand. 

16. Mir AbtCl-Qdshn-i-Findariski, though omitted from 
the QisastiFUlamd, was accounted “the most eminent 
philosopher and Sufi of his time, and stood high in the 
estimation of Shdh ‘Abbas I, whom he is said, however, to 
have scandalized by his habit of mixing with the lowest 
orders and attending cock-fightsV’ He spent some time in 
India in the reign of Shah-Jahdn and died in Isfahan about 
1050/1640-1. 

17. Mulld Sadrti d-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrdhim of 
Shiriz, commonly called Mulla §adra, is unanimously 
accounted the greatest philosopher of modern times in 
Persia. That in the Qisasu'l- Ulamd no separate article 
should be devoted to one whose life was a constant conflict 
with the “clergy,” and whose clerical disguise was even 
more transparent than that of his teachers Mir Damdd 
and Shaykh-i-Bahd’i, is not surprising, but much incidental 
rnention is made of him in this and other similar works, 
like the Ld’ld'atu’l-Bahrayn, and his teaching affected 
theology, notably that of the Shaykhi school*, in no small 
degree. His death is placed by the Rawddtd l-Janndt 
about 1070/1660^, but by the Li£ li£ atid l-Bahrayn twenty 
years earlier. 

18. ‘AbduW-Razzdq-i-Ldkiji, like MulH Muhsin-i-Fayd, 
was a pupil of Mulld Sadrd. His two best-known works, 
both in Persian, are the Sar-mdya-i-tmdn (“Substance of 
Belief”) and the Gawhar-i-Murdd (“Pearl of Desire ”). He 

^ Tihrdn lith. ed. of 1295/1878, vol. ii, pp. 25-6. 

* Rieus Persian Catalogue, p. 815. See also p. 258 supra 

Shaykh Atuiiad al-Ahsd’f commentated his MashdHr and other 
P' 33 i)> but, according to the Qisasu’l- 
Ulamd (Lucknow ed., p. 48), regarded him as an infidel. 

Q‘'l‘^’^-‘Flamd as the date of his son Mfrzd 
Ibrihfms death. The earlier date 1050/1640-1 is therefore more 
probable for the father. 
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shared with Shaykh Tabarsi, the author of the Majmdu^l- 
Bay an, the curious belief in the “essential meaning” of 
words, by which he meant that there existed a real relation 
between the sound and meaning of every word, so that 
having heard the sound of a strange word it was possible 
by reflection to conjecture the sensed 

The last six persons mentioned were all philosophers as 
well as, or even more than, theologians. The following, 
except the last, Hajji Mulli Hadi, are all Shfa divines of 
the strictest type. 

19. Mulld Muhammad Taqi’-i-Mcylisi (No. 36) is said to 
have been the first to compile and publish Shi‘a traditions, 
which he received from the Muhaqqiq-i-thdni, in the Safawi 
period. Allusion has already been made to his alleged Sufi 
proclivities. He died in 1070/1659-60, a date expressed by 
the ingenious chronogram^ : 

^‘The crown of the Holy Law fell : scholarship become headless and 
footless.” 

By removing the “ crown,*' t.e. the initial letter, of and 
the “head” and “foot,” the initial and final letters of 
we get the three letters ^ = 800 + 200 + 70 = 1070. 

20. Mulld Muhammad Bdqir-i-Majlisi (No. 33), son of 
the above, who has been already mentioned repeatedly in 
this chapter, was even more famous than his father. His 
great work is the Bihdrul-Anwdr (“Oceans of Light”), an 
immense compilation of Shf a traditions ; but he composed 
many other works, of which the following are in Persian : 
Aynud-Haydt (“the Fountain of Life”); Mishkdtdl-Anwdr 
(“ the Lamp of Lights ”) ; Hilyatu UMuttaqin (“ the Orna- 
ment of the Pious ”) ; Haydttil-Quldb (“ Life of Hearts ”), 


^ Q/sasdl-^Ulamd, Lucknow ed., second part, p. 123. 

2 These data are from the Rawddtdl-Jafindt, pp. 129-31. The 
notice in the Qisas is very incomplete. 
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(“the Pilgrims’ Present”) ; 
Jald u I- Uyun ( the Clearing of the Eyes ”)>, etc. He died 
as already stated, in 1111/1699-1700. 

21. Sayyid Muhammad Mahdt of Burdjird, entitled 
Bahru’l-‘UMm (“the Ocean of Learning”) (No. 27), was 
1S4-S appears to have died about 1240/ 

22 Sayyid Muhammad Bdqir ibn Sayyid Muhammad 
Tagiof Rasht, entitled Hujjatu’l-Islam (No. 26), has been 
already mentioned for his severity in inflicting punishments 
for infractions of the Skari‘at. He was wealthy as well as 
influential, and, according to the Rawddtu’l-Jamidt (p 12 0 

in the Biddbad quarter of Isfahan. He was born about 
1180/1766-7, went to ‘Irdq to pursue his studies at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, returned to Isfahan in 1216 

Sunday the 2nd of Rabi" i 
1260 (March 23, 1844). According to his namesake, the 
author of the Rawddtu’l-Jatmdt, his death was mourned for 
a whole year lay the people (presumably the devout and 
orthodox only !), because none after him dared or was able 
o en orce the rigours of the Ecclesiastical Law to the same 
u coincidence, the “Manifestation” of 

Mirzd A f the Bab, and the subsequent rise of that heresy 
which did so much to weaken the power of the orthodox 
bhi a faith, took place just two months after his death. 

23 Shaykh Ahmad ibn Zayndd-Din ibn Ibrahim al~ 
Ahsdl^ founder of the Shaykhf school or sect, spent 
most of his life at Yazd, whence he went by way of Isfahan 
0 Kirmdnshdh. There he remained until the death of the 

^ Rawddtu^l^Janndt^y^, Il8’~24. 

modern Persia is of merely nominal value, and 
dindr was a aJZf £>a to ^^.4, but originally the 

STimably what is here intended. ^ 
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governor of that city, Prince Muhammad ‘AH Mfrza, son of 
Fath-‘Alf Shah, who favoured him and invited him to make 
his abode there. He then retired to the Holy Shrines of 
‘Irdq, where he composed most of his numerous works, of 
which the most famous are the Sharhiiz-Ziydrati'l-Kabira 
and the Sharku' l-Fawa id. He vehemently opposed Mulla 
Sadra, Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd, and the Sufis, but was himself 
denounced as a heretic by Hajji Mulla Muhammad Taqi of 
Qazwfn, whose death at the hands of a Bdbi assassin about 
A.D. 1847 earned for him the title of “the Third Martyr” 
{Shahzd-i-Tkdlitk). Shaykh Ahmad died in 1243/1827-8, 
being then nearly ninety years of agek 

24. Mulla Ahmad-i-Nirdqi, who died of cholera in 1244/ 
i 828-“9, was a poet as well as a theologian, and composed a 
Persian poem entitled Tdqdis in imitation of the Mathnawi 
of Jalalu’d-Dm Riimf. His poetical name was SafaH, and 
an article is consecrated to him in the Majfndd l-Fusahd 
(vol. ii, p. 330). 

25. Hdjji Mulld Hddt of Sabzawdr^, the last great Persian 
philosopher, also wrote poetry under the nom de guerre of 
Asrar. He was born in 1212/1797-8 and died in 1295/1878. 

^ Most of these particulars are taken from the RawddiuH-Janndty 

pp. 25-7. 

2 For an account of his life furnished by one of his disciples, see my 
Year amongst the Persians^ pp. 131-43. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PROSE WRITERS UNTIL a.d. 1850. 

Oriental writers on the art of rhetoric classify prose 
writings, according to their form, into three varieties, plain 
(Wr/), r\\YmQ:d(fmiqaffd),d.x\d cd.dftrxctd(7mcsajja'), 
Prose!^'"'^ We may divide them more simply into natural 
and artificial. To us, though not always to our 
ancestors, as witness the Euphuists of Elizabethan days, 
artificial prose is, as a rule, distasteful ; and if we can pardon 
it in a work like the Arabic Maqdmdt of al-Harfrf or the 
Persian Anwdr-i-SukayU, written merely to please the ear 
and display the writers command of the language, we resent 
it in a serious work containing information of which we have 
need. It is a question how far style can be described abso- 
lutely as good or bad, for tastes differ not only in different 
countries but in the same country at different periods, and 
a writer deemed admirable by one generation is often lightly 
esteemed by the next, since, as the Arab proverb says, 
‘‘ Men resemble their age more than they do their fathers^” 
But when a serious historian takes a page to 

Ornate prose in . 

historical works say what could be easily expressed m one or two 
condemned. havc a right to rescnt the wilful waste of 

time inflicted upon us by his misdirected ingenuity. Before 
the Mongol Invasion in the thirteenth century Persian prose 
was generally simple and direct, and nothing 
could be more concise and compact than such 
books as BaLamfs Persian version of Tabarfs 
great history, the Siydsat-ndma of the Niz^mifl-Mulk, the 
Safar-ndma of Ndsir-i-Khusraw, the QdMs~ndma, or the 
Ckahdr Maqdla, Mongol, Tartar and Turkish influences 

0 fi- wl" 
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foreign do- 
minion. 


Recovery in 
recent times. 


seem to have been uniformly bad, favouring as they did 
flattery and bombast. The historian Wassaf, 
M<^oi\°ndTtw whose chronicle was presented to Uljaytii in 
A.D. 1312^, was the first great offender, and 
unhappily served as a model to many of his 
successors. In recent times there has been a great improve- 
ment, partly due to the tendency, already re- 
marked in the case of verse, to take as models 
the older writers who possessed a sounder and 
simpler taste than those of the post-Mongol period, and 
partly to the recent development of journalism, which, if 
not necessarily conducive to good style, at least requires a 
certain concision and directness. In point of style, arrange- 
ment, and, above all, documentation the quite recent but 
little-known “ History ot the Awakening of the Persians ” 
(^drikk 4 -Biddri-yi-lrd 7 iiydn) 01 the Nazimu’l-Islam of 
Kirman (1328/1910), unfortunately never completed, is in- 
comparably superior to the more ambitious general histories 
of Rida-quli Khdn and the Lisanu’l-Mulk (the Supplement 
to Mfrkhwand’s Rawdatd s-Safd and the Ndsikhdt-Tawd- 
rikK) compiled some fifty years earlier. 

Of prose works written simply to display the linguistic 
attainments and rhetorical ingenuities of the authors I do 
not propose to perpetuate the memory, or to 

An instance of , - , , 

misplaced say morc than that, when they embody nistoricai 
flondity. other matter of sufficient value to render 

them worth translating, they should, in my opinion, if they 
are to be made tolerable to European readers, be ruthlessly 
pruned of these flowers of eloquence. As an instance I will 
take one passage from that very useful and by no means very 
florid history of the early Safawf period the AI^anuH-Ta- 
wdrikh (985/1577-8), of which I have made such extensive 
use in the first part of this volume. It describes the w^ar 


1 See my Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion^ pp. 67-8. 
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waged on the blind ShAhrukh Dhu’l-Qadar by Muhammad 
Khdn Ustajlii in the spring of 914/ 1 508-9, and begins thusb 

nti -fA 

CUswllJ b ijS d£s> 

‘ j JL-Ot J,J 

* dl«A*.w JL«^t 

bo"^>o>» OwljtjO 

® ^5 j 3 djtj j 

ilkl 


‘‘In the spring, when the Rose-king with pomp and splendour turned 
his face to attack the tribes of the Basil, and, with thrusts of his thorn- 
spear, drove in rout from the Rose-garden the hibernal hosts — 

A roar^ arose from the cloud-drums, the army of the basils was 
stirred ; 

The cloud contracted its brows, and drew Rustam-bows^ for the 
contest ; 

The flowering branches raised their standards, the basils prepared 
their cavalry and their hosts ; 

The cloud in its skirts bore in every direction hail-stones for the 
head of Afrdsiydb — 

Khdn Mu^iammad Ustdjlu encamped in summer quarters at Mdrdfn.” 

F. 75*^ of Mr A. G. Ellises MS. 

^ This reading is conjectural The MS. has which is 

obviously wrong, since it is neither sense nor verse. 

® Le. the spring thunder. 

* The rainbow is called “Rustam^s bow” {Kamdn4- Rustam) in 
Persian. 
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‘‘ In the spring Kh£n Muhammad Ustdjlu encamped in summer 
quarters at Mdrdm.” 

Graceful poetic fancies are all very well in their proper 
place, but in a serious history they are inappropriate and 
irritating. The trouble is that, as has been remarked already, 
nearly all literary Persians, and consequently historians, are 
poets or poetasters, and they unhappily find it easier and 
more entertaining to mix poetry with their history than 
history with their poetry, even their professedly historical 
poetry. In discussing the later prose literature of Persia I 
shall therefore confine myself to what has substantial value 
apart from mere formal elegance, and shall treat of it, ac- 
cording to subject, under the five following headings : 

(1) Theology. 

(2) Philosophy. 

(3) The Sciences — mathematical, natural and 
occult 

(4) History — general, special and local, 

(5) Biography and autobiography, including 
travels. 


Classification of 
prose works. 


I. Theology. 


Theology in Persia during the period with which we are 
dealing, that is from the establishment of the Safawf dynasty 
to the present day, means Shfa theolog>% and 
by extension the semi-heterodox doctrines of 
the Shaykhis and the wholly heterodox doctrines 
of the Bibfs and Baha'is. A large portion of this theo- 
logical literature — in older times almost all, and even now 
a considerable amount — is in Arabic, the sacred language 
of Islam and of the Qur an, a.nd much of it in all Muslim 
countries is almost unreadable, save for a few professional 
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theologians, and, it may be added, quite unprofitable. Some 
learned man writes a theological, philological, 
or logical treatise which achieves renown in the 
Colleges where the ^ulamd get their mediaeval 
training. Some one else writes a commentary on that 
treatise; a third produces a super-commentary on the 
commentary; a fourth a gloss on the super-commentary; 
a fifth a note on the gloss ; so that at the end we are con- 
fronted with what the immortal Turkish wit Khoja Nasru’d- 
Dfn Efendf called “ soup of the soup of the soup of the hare- 
soup/’ a substance devoid of savour or nutriment, and 
serving rather to conceal than to reveal its original material 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, late Grand Mufti of Egypt 
and Chancellor of the University of al-Azhar, than whom, 
perhaps, no more enlightened thinker and no more en- 
thusiastic lover of the Arabic language and literature has 
been produced by Isldm in modern times, used to say that 
all this stuff should be burned, since it merely cumbered 
bookshelves, bred maggots, and obscured sound knowledge. 
This was the view of a great and learned Muhammadan 
theologian, so we need not scruple to adopt it; indeed the 
more we admire and appreciate the abundant good literature 
of Isldm, the more we must deplore, and even resent, the 
existence of this rubbish. In reading the lives of the 'Ulamd 
in such books as the Rawddtii l-J anndt and the Qisasu'l- 
^Ulamd we constantly find a theologian credited with forty, 
fifty, or sixty works of this type, which nobody reads now, 
and which, probably, no one but his pupils ever did read, 
and they only under compulsion. Even to enumerate these 
treatises, were it possible, would be utterly unprofitable. 

The great achievement of the Shf'a doctors of the later 
Safawf period, such as the Majlisfs, was their popularization 
Popular theo- Shfa doctrine and historical Anschauung 

in in the vemacular. They realized that to reach 
the people they must employ the language of 
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the people, and that in a simple form, and they reaped their 
reward in ^he intense and widespread enthusiasm for the 
Shfa cause which they succeeded in creating, \¥e have 
already seen^ how few Shfa books were available when 
Shah Isma‘ii first established that doctrine as the national 
faith of Persia, and, according to the RawddtuH- 
Mulla Muhammad Taqf Majlisf was 
“the first to publish the Shfa traditions after 
the appearance of the Safawf dynasty/' His even more 
Works of MuM SOU Mulla Muhammad Baqir compiled 

Muhammad on this subject the immense Bihdrtil- Anwar 
qriiiajhsi. Light") in Arabic, and in Persian 

the following works®: ^Aynu'UHaydt (“the Fountain of 
Life"), containing exhortations to renunciation of the world; 
Mishkdttil-Anwdr (“the Lamp of Lights"); Hilyatdl- 
Muttaqin (“the Ornament of the Pious"), on example and 
conduct; Haydtu'l-Quldb (“the Life of Hearts") in three 
parts, the first on the Prophets before Muhammad, the second 
on the Prophet Muhammad, and the third on the Twelve 
Imams, but only part of it was written and it was never 
completed; Tuhfatuz-ZdHrin (“the Pilgrims' Present"); 
Jald^n^l-Uytln (“the Clearing ot the Eyes'’); Miqbdsu'l- 
Masdbih^ on the daily prayers ; Rabfud-Asdbi^ (“ the Spring 
of Weeks "); Zd(Ml-Ma!'dd (“ Provision for the Hereafter"), 
and numerous smaller treatises. Oddly enough one of the 
most notable of his Persian theological works, the Haqqud- 
Yaqin^ Certain Truth ”), which was compiled in 1 109/ 1698, 
and beautifully printed at Tihran so early as 1241/1825, is 
omitted from this list. The late M. A. de Biberstein Kazi- 
mirski began to translate this book into French, but aban- 
doned his idea, sent his manuscript translation to me, and 
urged me to continue and complete the work he had begun ; 

^ Pp. 54~5 supra. 

2 Tihran lithographed ed. of 1306/1888, p. 129. 

3 p. 1 19. 


B. P. L. 
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a task which, unfortunately, I have nevei had leisure to 
accomplish, though it would be well worth the doing, since 
we still possess no comprehensive and authoritative state- 
ment of Shfa doctrine in any European language. 

The basic works of the Shfa faith, namely the Qur'an 
(the Word of God) and the Traditions (the sayings and 
, deeds of the Prophet and the Imams), are 

Classih cation of 

Persian theo- naturally in Arabic. The numerous Persian 
logical works. j-eligious treatises may be roughly classified in 

three groups — the doctrinal, the historical, and the legal. 
In practice doctrine and history are almost inevitably inter- 
mixed, especially in the sections dealing with the Imimate, 
where attempts are made to prove that the Prophet intended 
‘AH to succeed him ; that Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman 
were usurpers of his rights ; that the Imdms were twelve in 
number, no more and no less, and that they were the twelve 
recognized by the “Sect of the Twelve'' (Ithna- Ashariyya) 
and none other. Thus while the earlier sections of these 
doctrinal works dealing with God and His Attributes border 
on Metaphysics, the later sections are largely composed of 
historical or quasi-historical matter, while the concluding 
portions, dealing with Heaven, Hell, the Last Judgement, 
and the like, are eschatological. 

The style of these books is generally very simple and 
direct, and totally devoid of rhetorical adornment, but 
commonly affects an imitation of the Arabic 
idiom and order of words, not only in passages 
translated from that language, but throughout, 
as though these theologians had so steeped their minds in 
the Qur'dn and the Traditions that even when using the 
Persian language the thought must follow Arabic lines. 
The following example, taken from the beginning of the 
second volume of the Haqqu'l-Yaqin'^, will suiSce to illus- 
trate this peculiarity : 

^ 'fihrdn printed ed. of 1241/1825, £ 142^ 


Simple style of 
these works. 
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OUjI 

AAst^ ^Alji Jlsh. objjj^ dSiilL dJtM 

jU*^ ^ 0;«%att* ^jUj jA C^^IJ jl 

LS*^ 3 -^a/ C>^3J c5^ajlj3 >>». ^1 cJ^% 

^ U3> ^ttaXP j wUj-^ 3 p^W j> 

p CJUj CU*> JaL> ^^3> p^ PU-3! 'dju^tt-o 

A^!3 3^***^ j3 CXoLS U jLbl.<^ 

pii^t ^jASt>^ a£^ 3^^ sC-dUhi^ C«M-»t(6»3Lw 

35^ p^Sip t^iU^jjt Vfp^4 3?!^ jA^ ^jAsttmA b jLwb 4Jwt3 

Maqsad IX: establishmg the ‘Return' (Raj‘at). 

“ Know that of the number of those things whereon the Shi'a are 
agreed, nay, which are of the essentials of the true doctrine of that 
Truth-pursuing body, is the ‘Return.^ That is to say that in the time 
of His Holiness the QdHm\ before the Resurrection, a number of the 
good who are very good and of the bad who are very bad will return 
to the world, the good in order that their eyes may be brightened by 
seeing the triumph of their Imams, and that some portion of the 
recompense of their good deeds may accrue to them in this world; and 
the bad for the punishment and torment of the world, and to behold 
the double of that triumph which they did not wish to accrue to the 
Imdms, and that the Shl^a may avenge themselves on them. But all 
other men will remain in their tombs until they shall be raised up in 
the general Upraising ; even as it has come down in many traditions 
that none shall come back in the ‘Return’ save he who is possessed of 
pure belief or pure unbelief, but as for the remainder of mankind, these 
will [for the time being] be left to themselves.’^ 

It is true that here the sentence most Arabian in con- 
struction may be the literal translation of a tradition not 

1 “ He who shall arise,” ue, the Imdm Mahdi or Messiah of the Shf‘a. 
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given in the original Arabic, which must evidently run 
something like this : 

w4 lAl 

but the influence of Arabian syntax is constantly apparent. 

Another class of Shl'a theological writings consists of 
polemical works directed against the Sunni's, the Stiffs, 
„ , . , , the Shaykhfs, the Bdbfs and Bahd’fs, and the 

against- Christians. The Sunnfs are naturally attacked in 
(i) The Sunnfs. j^^j^uals of doctrine with varying degrees of 
violence, for from Nddir Shah downwards to Abul-Hasan 
Mirzd Hdjji Skaykku'r-Rdis^'), an eager contemporary 
advocate of Islamic unity h no one has been able to effect 
an appeasement between these two great divisions of Isldm, 
and a more tolerant attitude in the younger generation of 
Persians, so far as it exists, is due rather to a growing 
indifference to Isldm itself than to a religious 
reconciliation. Attacks on the Stiffs, especially 
on their Pantheism (Wa/idatz/I-Wu/dd), are also often met 
with in general manuals of Shfa doctrine, but several 
independent denunciations of their doctrines exist, such 
as Aqd Muhammad ‘AH Bilibihdnfs Risdla 4 --Khayrdtiyya^^ 
which led to a violent persecution of the Siiffs and the death 
of several of their leadei-s, such as Mfr Ma‘sum, Mushtdq 
‘AH and Niir *AH Shah®; and the MatdHnds-Sdfiyya of 
Muhammad Raff ibn Muhammad Shaff of Tabriz, com- 
posed in 1221/1806^ The latter even has recourse to the 
Gospels to prove his case, quoting Christ’s saying “Beware 


(3) The Stifis. 


^ His pamphlet on the “Union of Isldm” {IttihdduH-IsM 7 n) 
lithographed at Bombay in 1312/1894-5. 

^ Composed in 121 1/1796-7. See the full and interesting account of 
the work in Persian Catalogue^ pp. 33-4. 

® For a full account of these events, see Malcolm’s History of Persia^ 
ed. 1815, voL iij pp. 417-22. ^ 

^ Of this I possess a good ms. dated 22 Jumddd ii, 1222 (27 Aug. 1807). 
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of them which come to you in sheep s clothing wool%.. 
but within they are ravening wolves/’ 

The Islamo-Christian controversy has also produced a 
considerable literature in Persian, which has been discussed 
by Professor Samuel Lee in his Controversial 
ctrSLs. Tracts on Christia 7 iity and Mohaimnedanism 
(Cambridge, 1824). Several such works were 
written in the first quarter of the seventeenth century by 
Sayyid Ahmad ibn Zaynu’l-^ Abidin al-‘Alawi, one in refu- 
tation of Xavier’s A inad-Haqq-^mmd ('‘Truth-revealing 
Mirror”), and another directed against the Jews. Later 
the proselytizing activities of Henry Martyn the missionary 
called forth replies from Mirza Ibrahim and others ^ 

The Shaykhi sect or school derived its origin and its 
name from Shaykh Ahmad ibn Zaynu’d-Din al-Ahsa’i, a 
native not of Persia but of Bahrayn, who died, 

(4)TheShaykh:s. , _ , , , V ■ 

according to the Rawdatul-Janndi'^, at the 
advanced age of ninety in 1243/1827-8, and was succeeded 
by Sayyid Kazim of Rasht, who numbered amongst his 
disciples both Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab, the 
originator of the Babi sect, and many of those who sub- 
sequently became his leading disciples, and Hajji Muham- 
mad Karim Khan of Kirmdn, who continued and developed 
the Shaykhi doctrine. This doctrine, essentially a rather 
extreme form of the Shfa faith, was accounted heterodox 
by several eminent mujtakids, such, as Hajji Mulli Muham- 
mad Taqi of Qazwin, the uncle and father-in-law of the 
celebrated Babi heroine QurratuVAyn, whose hostility to 
the Shaykhis and Babis ultimately cost him his life, but 
earned for him from the orthodox Shi'a the title of the 
“Third Martyr” {Shaktd 4 ‘Tkdlitfi)\ Some account of the 


1 See my Cat of Pers. mss, in the Camb, Univ. Library (1896), pp. 
7-I3- 

2 Pp. 25-6, of the Tikran lithographed edition of 1306/1888. 

3 See vol. ii of my Travellers Narrative^ pp. 197-8- and 310-12. 
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Shaykhfs and their doctrines, sufficient for the ordinary 
student of Persian thought, is given in Note E (pp. 234- 
44) at the end of the second volume of my Traveller's 
NarrativeK Shaykh Ahmad was the author of numerous 
works, all, I think, in Arabic, of which the titles are given 
in the Rawddtiil-J mindt (p. 25), which asserts amongst 
other things that he held the Siifis in great detestation, not- 
withstanding his own unorthodox views on the Resurrection. 
Naturally the pantheistic and latitudinarian opinions of 
these mystics are distasteful to dogmatic theologians of 
every kind, whether orthodox Shfia or Sunnf, Shaykhi, 
’Bdbi and Bahd’f, or Christian, Henry Martyn evidently 
felt that he had far more in common with the ordinary 
fanatical mulld of ShMz than with the elusive and eclectic 
Siifl. The later Shaykhi's and Babis, though both derive 
from a common source, hold one another in the utmost 
detestation; and at least one of the doctors of theology 
who examined and condemned the Biib at Tabriz towards 
the end of the year A.D. 1847, MulM Muhammad Mdmaqdnf, 
belonged to the Shaykhi schooP. 

The Bdbi-Bahi’i movement, of which the effects have now 
extended far beyond the Persian frontiers even to America, 
has naturally given rise to a far more extensive 
IndBahd^.^^ literature, which forms a study in itself, and 
which I have discussed elsewhere®. Of the 
Bdb’s own writings the Persian Baydn and the DaldHld-^ 
sab'^a Seven Proofs”) are the most important of those 
composed in Persian^ Bahd’u'lHh’s Iqdn (“ Assurance ”) 

^ See also Nicolas, Essai sur le Cheikhisme (Paris, 1910), 

pp. 72, A list of Shaykh Ahmad’s writings is given. 

^ See Traveller's Narrative^ voL ii, p. 278. 

® Traveller's Narrative^ voL ii»pp‘ 173-2 n ; Materials for the Study 
of the Bdbi Religion^ IT 

^ French translations of both have been published by the learned 
and impartial A.-L.~M. Nicolas. 



is the earliest reasoned apology, and was written before he 
advanced his claim to be “He whom God shall manifest.” 
His later “Tablets ” (A/wd/i\ many of which are in Persian, 
are innumerable ; amongst them the “Epistles to the Kings” 
(Alwdk-z-Saldi/n) are the most interesting and important 
There is also an abundant Azali literature; and each 
dichotomous schism has given rise to a fresh crop of 
controversial pamphlets. Of systematic refutations of the 
Bdbi and Bahah' doctrines in Persian the most elaborate 
are the Ihqdqtil-Haqq (“Verification of the Truth”) of 
Aqa Muhammad Taqi of Hamadanh composed about 
1326/1908; and the Minhajiit-Tdlibin^ of Hajji Husayn- 
qulf, an Armenian convert to Islam, lithographed at Bom- 
bay in 1320/1902. The Babis and Baha’is have developed 
a somewhat distinctive style of their own in Persian 
which possesses considerable merits. Some of Baha’u’llah’s 
“Tablets” (A/wd/z) addressed to Zoroastrian enquirers are 
even written in pure Persian without admixture of Arabic. 
Their most important works, like the Kitdb-i-Aqdas 
(“ Most Holy Book ”), are, however, written in Arabic. 
From the point of view of style, both in Persian and Arabic, 
an immense improvement was effected by Baha'ullah, for 
the style of Mfrza ‘Alf Muhammad the Bab was, as 
Gobineau says, “ terne, raide, et sans eclat,'’ “ dull, stiff, and 
devoid of brilliance.” 


2. Philosophy. 

Philosophy {Hikmat, Filsafd) is defined by the Muslims 
as “ a knowledge of the true essence of things, as they really 
are, so far as is possible to human capacity.” 
It is divided into two branches, the theoretical 
(nazart), and the practical i^amalz). The former 
comprises Mathematics {Riyddiyydi)^ Natural Science 
(^Ilmu't-Tabfat\ and Metaphysics {Md ward'bdd or fawq 
^ Materials y pp. 189-90- ^ Ibid.^ pp. 196-7. 


Divisions of 
Philosophy. 
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at-TabPat)-, the lattei Ethics {Tahdhibti' l-Akhldd\ Ep 

P°J>tics {Siyasatu’i%idil 

The three best-known Persian treatises on Practical Sb 

Amaq-t.Muhsi7i{\ all belong to the period preceding tha^ 
which we are now discussing, and I do not recollect anv 
important Persian work on the subject which has appeared 
^nce. We may therefore confine our attention here to the 
first or theoretical, branch of Philosophy, and in this section 
to Metaphysics, which on the one hand borders on 
Theology, and on the other on Science. It is generally 

Shi'aand f ^ ‘^^ose Connection existed 

Mu-taaiia. between the Shf'a and the Mu‘tazila= in early 

Abbisid times, and it is well known that the 
atter were the most enlightmed and philosophic of the 
theologtcal schools of IsMm, and that in parLiar th« 
were the champions of Free Will af^ainst the n>id Def ^ 
mmism which snbsepnently triumphed to the gfetS; 
W(Sd°Th ^ intellectual development of the Muhammadan 

teat ofThe°N “"‘“a °I "'Orks which 

. w, c' A'tnbftes of God are, therefore of 
a more philosophical character than is commonly the ca^ 
in Sunni books of a similar type 

avl"edr Science, admittedly and 

avowedlyowesalmosteverythlngtotheGreeks. Itsdevelop- 

the Greeks. r a , , , j-hnstian era, when under the early 

Arabic th. the work of translating int^ 

Arabic the works of the most eminent and celebrated Greek 

dvnLTttonTv ;f ° M ^"^^i'^ted on Islamic 

civilization by the Mongol Invasion and the destruction of 

. my Persian Literature under Tantnir zina. • • 

JonesTlid^r ty 2' R. 



Baghdad and the ^Abbasid Caliphate in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, has been repeatedly traced by European 
scholars. For a broad general view, characterizing the 
chief exponents of the different schools of Islamic thought, 
Dr T J .de Boer’s History of Philosophy in Islam, translated 
into English oy E. R. Jones, may be recommended to the 
general reader. It will be observed that only one of the 
thinkers mentioned in that book, Ibn Klialdun (b. A.D. 1332 
at Tunis, d. a.d. 1406 at Cairo), flourished after the fall of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate, and he was a unique and isolated 
phenomenon, ''without forerunners and without successors^’' 
The question we have to answer here is, has Persia, which 
Difficulty of earlier times produced so large a proportion 

determining the of the so-called " Arabian Philosophers^” pro- 

value of later , , i. i 

Pers^phiio- duced any metaphysician of note since the 
sophicai systems, sixteenth century ? To answer 

this question one would need to combine with a competent 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian a grasp of the history and 
subject-matter not only of " Arabian ” but of Greek Philo- 
sophy (and, indeed, of Philosophy in general) to which I 
cannot lay claim. This, indeed, constitutes the difficulty of 
judging the value of the scientific literature of Islam. How 
many of those who admire the Persian quatrains of 'Umar 
Khayyam can follow M. Woepcke in the appreciation of his 
Arabic algebraical treatises ? A knowledge of Arabic does 
not suffice to enable us to decide whether ar-Rdzf or Ibn 
Sini (Avicenna) was the greater physician. Much valuable 
work of this technical character has been done in Germany, 
by Dr E. Wiedemann of Erlangen (Optics, Physics, etc.), 
Dr Julius Hirschberg of Berlin (Ophthalmology), Dr Max 
Simon (Anatomy), and others, but very much remains to 

^ De Boer, op laud., p. 208. 

2 So-called merely because they wrote in Arabic, at that time ex- 
clusively, and even now to a considerable extent, the learned language 
of I si to, as Latin was, of Christendom. 
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be clone, ^ and few scholars are competent to undertake it 
rcgaics ^dnlosophy in Persia during the last three or 
Six modern ceiitunes, all one can say is that half a 

l>«re established a great repn 
tation amongst their countrymen, but how far 
th.s reputation is deserved is a question which has nt 
yet received a satisfactory answer. These thinkers are in 
ordeq as follows: (i) Shaykh Baha'u'd-Dfn 
u i (2) Mir Dfimdd (d. 1041/1631-2) 

(3) MuIldSadr^Cd 1050/1640-1); (4) Mulld Muhsin-i-Fayd 
(d. after 1091/1680); (5) Mulla ‘AbduV-Razzdq al-Lahih'. 
and in quite modern times. (6) Hajji MuIM Hadi of Sab’ 
zawar (d. 1295/1878). 

Now Muslim philosophers are of two sorts, those whose 
philosophy IS conditioned by and subordinated to revealed 
y,-w.-md whose speculations are not 

The former are the Mutakallhmln or 
the latter thp 7 Schoolmen or Dialecticians p 

Faylasuf), the Philosophers proper. Ot the six oersons 

SSrpSbftl MulM Sadrd certainly and HdijfMuS 

to the firi TK ^ Others 

to the first._ These four, however, if less important from the 

point of view of Philosophy, were in other ways notable 

.1 hi the Fawddiu’/- 

Janndt, or the Qtsastil-^ Ulamd, from which, unless other- 

W.» stated, the following partic„,„s are tata 

to . . ** “irtemporary, and are 

Sir DimS ZT: “i'uS-Dln and 

Mir Ddmid both enjoyed considerable influence and stood 

Sem if P" f u“"" y« 

rtSii^ane Iff"? “’*y “ieve the 

pleasing anecdote about them and the Shdh related by Sir 

* See de Boer, pp. 42—3. 
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John Malcolmh Mulla Sadra was the pupil of both of 
them 2, while Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd and Mulla hAbdifr- 
Razzaq al-Lahiji were both his pupils and his sons-in-law. 


I. Shaykh Baha ti d-Din al-Amili, 

Shaykh Baha’u^d-Dm Muhammad ibn Husayn ibn ^Ab- 
du S“Samad al-Harithf al-^Amiii al-Hamdani al-Jabh^ was 
shaykh-i-Bahd’i, iiumerous Shi'a doctors who came to 

^.953/1546; Persia from Jabal 'Amil in Syria, whence he 
derived the nisba by which he is commonly 
known, though by the Persians he is most often spoken of 
as ‘'Shaykh-i-Bahak?' His father Shaykh Husayn, a disciple 
of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din “the Second Martyr” {Skahtdd- 
Thdni\ came to Persia after his master had been put to death 
by the Turks for his Shidte proclivities, bringing with him 
the young Bahd’u'd-Din, who applied himself diligently to 
the study of Theology in all its branches, Mathe- 

His teachers. . , . tt 

matics and Medicine. His teachers included, 
besides his father, Mulla ‘Abdu’ilah of Yazd, a pupil of 
Jalalu’d-Dm-i-Dawanf, the author of the Akhldqd’-Jaldli, 
who was in turn a pupil of the celebrated Sayyid-i-Sharif-i- 
Jurjini. In Mathematics he studied with Mulla *Alf Mu- 
dhahhib (“ the Gilder ”) and Mulla Afdal of Qahn, while in 
Medicine he was the pupil of 'Ala u’d-Dm Mahmuds In 
due course he attained great celebrity as a theologian and 
jurist, and became Sadr or Shaykhd l-Isldm of Isfahan. 
After a while he was possessed with the desire to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his homeward journey visited, 
in the guise of a darwzsk^ Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Hijaz 


^ Hist of Persia (ed. 1815), voL i, pp. 558-9. The anecdote occurs 
in the QisasuH-Hlamd and in the RawddtuH-Jamidt^ p. 115. 

^ Rawddtiil-Jamidt^ p. 331. 

2 Some account of him is given in vol. i of the Tdrikh-i-Alam-drd- 
yi-^Abbdsi Bmongst the notices of eminent men of the reign of Sh^h 
'Abbds, whence some of the particulars here given concerning Shaykh- 
i-Bahd’i and Mfr Ddmad are also derived 
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and lalestme, and made the acquaintance of many learn .8 
men and eminent doctors and mystics. ^ ^ 

Shaykh-i-Bahjl’I was born at Balabakk in Syria on Mu 
harr,m ,7, 953 (M„ch =0. ,546), and died on ShawL “a 

His principal '< 522 ). His principal works 

wark.3. c rtthe/amz .i-‘M^ containing legal decisions 

Tmkrau’l mtaMl-Faldk-tht 

yis/zn/m l-Afiak (‘Anatomy of the Heavpnd!”V 

'irS/^C.B it 

Boxvl ), a large miscellany of stories and verses the tftter 

partly m Persians- a similar work called the Slkmt Z 

antswtZftsTdr"h“t“ 

oweetmeats ) describing his adventures durinjr 

c'Std'Lgtt “tf SMruSl^ar 

A <5 frnm k- / J^xtracts fiom these poems, as well 

(vol. Tpp 8-f5 “ 

2. Mir Ddmdd, 

Mfr Muhammad Bdqir of Astar^brfd wxnfk fk^ 
of Ishr^n 11 ^sraraoad, with the pen-name 

H commonly known as Ddmdd (“son-in-law”), a title 
Mir Dimdd properly belonging to his father Sayyid Muham- 
d. io4yx63x-n. mad, whose wife was the daughter of the cele- 
ry Shaykh ‘AH ibn ‘Abdu’l-‘Alf 

fn I ur ^ Isfahan, where, as we have seen, he stood 

n ‘AMxfi Ta’rikA-z.'Alam-drd. 

Moft ofhi, K “ '°2S/i6i6. He died in 1041/1631-2. 

PerJaf poetry in 

Persian under the of Ishrdq. He seems to have 

Observes the pt'T ^ R>r Natural History as well as 

habit, of bee,. I'hilosophy, for, according to the Qisasu’ l-‘ Ula- 

r T>. T, observation hive of’ glass in 


XV 






Autograph of Shaykh Baha’u’d-Dm-i-‘iimili 


Or. 4936 (Brit. Mus.), 15 
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order to study the habits of bees. It is stated in the same 
work that after his death his pupil and son-in-law Mulla 
Sadrd saw him in a dream and said, “ My views do not differ 
from yours, yet I am denounced as an infidel and you are 
not Why is this?'’ ‘‘'Because/' replied Mfr Damad’s spirit, 
I have written on Philosophy in such wise that 
the theologians are unable to understand my 
meaning, but only the philosophers ; while you 
write about philosophical questions in such a 
manner that every dominie and hedge-priest who sees your 
books understands what you mean and dubs you an un- 
believer.” 

3. Mtilld Sadrd of Shiraz. 

Sadru’d-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrdhfm of Shiraz, commonly 
known as Mulla Sadrd, was the only son of an aged and 
otherwise childless father. On his father’s death 
^^1^0/164^1. Shiraz and went to Isfahan, where, as 

we have seen, he studied with Shaykh-i-Baha’i 
and Mir Ddmad, from both ot whom he held ijdzas^ or 
authorizations to expound their works. He subsequently 
retired to a village near Qum, where he lived a secluded 
and austere life, engaged in profound meditations on Phi- 
losophy, He is said to have made the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
on foot seven times, and to have died at Basra on his return 
from his seventh journey in 1050/1640-1, leaving a sod 
named Ibrdhim who did not follow his father’s doctrine but 
denounced and controverted it, boasting that his beliet 
was that of the common people.” To these meagre par- 
ticulars of MulM Sadra’s life, derived from the RawddtuH- 
Janndt (pp. 33 1-2) and the Qi$astil-Ula 7 nd, 1 can only add 
that it is clear from some expressions in the Preface to his 
A sf dr that he suffered a good deal at the hands of the 
orthodox divines, and that Shaykh Ahmad 
shaykfer^d Ahsa’f, the founder of the Shaykhf school, wrote 
Bibi theology, commentaries on two of his works, the 
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i>tat 7 n--‘Arshiy)>a and tlln I/„.t//ir‘/r Shavl-h aa, u 
4bdl i, ,h„efore probably rioht >.hcn he sL“,t7-T 
Hlilosophy of Satlr.i L the source of the Zt . • ' 

early Bib, Ism," and that, "the orfsin of the pSpht 1 
us wonderful sect must be sout,dit in the Shfa sect of the 
bhayhius, the founder of which, Shaykh Ahmad teas m 
etUbustasdc student of Mulli SadrdI, philosoph;, „„ "LS 
lit, had written several commentaries/’ 

wh’S.'’ 'rfaZs' lT‘”'“'“‘ "f 

. ; . the As/dr-i- 

His chief works. ^ Four Books V’ and the ShawdhiduW- 

Rtibulnyya, or ‘^Evidences of Divinity/^ Both 

have been hthographed at Tihran, the first in L t£ 
umes in 1282/1865, the second, accompanied by the 
commentary of Hijji Mulli Had, of SabaaZr wTttou 
mdication of date or place of publication. Amount ^ 

fe^ZlTetuJe'f ‘ '’r" R‘‘»<^t'i!Jannit 

tL Kr7”/^v'“ “ Commentary on the UsAUl-Kdfl, 

Aviii nat *'>“ “obiphysical portion of 

Avicenna s Sh^a, a Commentary on the Hikmatu'l-hhrda 

aSTd DfmslwarSt.r'* 

n ounrawardi, known, on account of his exe- 

KiUiu-l-WaHditVl- 

portions of th.-S;r!eto »" various 

Of Mulli Sadris philosophical doctrines, in spite of their 

^ /did, p. 187. 

“a boS/not ’® ‘he plural of Sz/r, 

1866, p. 8i), «I1 a &rit dp ^1 he writes (Ael et Philos., 

wayheStraLbte ^ Inthesaml 

Ziydrat-ndmaQ'-S,oQV.oiVW^ f earlier works, the 

Visitation )as ‘un journal de son paerinage.” 
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high reputation in Persia, I know of only two brief and 
necessarily superficial accounts in any European 
The Comte de Gobineau devotes 


Gobineau’s 

account of MuiiA language. 

several pages ^ to them, but his information was 
probably entirely derived orally from his Persian teachers, 
who were very likely but ill-informed on this matter, since 
he concludes his notice with the words la vraie doctrine 
de Moulla-Sadra, c’est-a-dire d’Avicenne,” while the Raw- 
ddt'dl-Janndt’^ explicitly states that he was an Ishrdqt 
(“ Illuminatus or Platonist) and strongly condemned the 
Aristoteleans or Peripatetics {Mashshd'iln), of whom Avi- 
cenna was the great representative. 

The other shorter but more serious account of MulM 
Sadra’s doctrine is given by Shaykh Muhammad Iqbal, 
shaykhMu- formerly a pupil of Dr McTaggart in this Uni- 
bammad iqbdi’s versity of Cambridge, and now himself a notable 
account. Original thinker in India, in his excellent 

little book entitled Development of Metaphysics in Persia: 
a contribution to the History 0/ Muslim Philosophy^ p. 175, 
but he devotes much more space (pp. 17 5-95) to the 
modern Hajji Mulla Hadi of Sabzawar, whom he regards 
as Mulla Sadra’s spiritual successor, and who, unlike his 
master, condescended, as we shall presently see, to expound 
his ideas in Persian instead of in Arabic. It may be added 


^ Les Religions et les Philosophies^ etc. (1866), pp. 80-92. 

2 P. 331. The passage runs in the original; 

^ Mi 

^ London, Luzac and Co., 1908. Muhammad Iqbal has set forth 
his own doctrines (which, as I understand them, are in the main an 
Oriental adaptation of Nietzsche’s philosophy) in a short Persian math- 
nawi poem entitled Asrdr-i-Rhudi, lithographed at the University 
Press, -Lahore, and translated into English with an Introduction and 
Notes by my friend and colleague Dr R. A. Nicholson {The Secrets of 
the Self London, Macmillan & Co., 1920). 
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that Mulld $adra speaks with great respect of that eminent 
Influence of ^ag^^bi Shaykh Muhyi’d-Dm ibnu’I-'Arabi 
‘nfluence, non-Persian though he was’ 
‘Amb(. was probably greater than that of any other 

thinker on the development of the extremi^r 
forms of Porsian philosophical-mystical speculation. 

4. Mulld Muh^in-i-Fayd of Kdshdn. 

Mohammad ib„ Murtada of Kishdu, commonly caUed 
Muten with the poetical pon-name of Fayd. was a natiire 
Muiid Muhsin-i- Kashdn, and, as already said, the favourite 
son-in-law of Mulld SadrL In the 
(PP- 542-9) and the Qisasu’l- 

iS^ter r than of his 

ZbT’h f theologian and a philo- 

sopher but Itase a poet of some note, he is also mentioned 
m the Riya 4 ul. Arifin (pp. 225-6) and the Majmdu’l- 

HLsprodiKiou, (“> 25-6). His literary activity was 

literary activity. Gnormous : according to the Qisasul-‘Ulamdh& 

hundred books and treatises, 
and was surpassed m productivity by hardly any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors except Mulld Muhammad 
Bdqir-i-Majhsf. Sixty-nine of these works, of which the 
ml^H* "/'T- " autobiographical, are enu- 

YwhiVh ^ ’ where the dates of composition 

(which range between 1029/1620 and 1090/1680) are in 
most cases recorded. His age at this latter date, which is 
also^notified as the year of his death, is stated as eighty- 
four , so that he must have been born about 1006/1597-8. 
Of one of his works, the Ma/dti/idsh-Shardyi^ I possess 

* It was written in 1065/1654-5. See Sawddiu’I-Janndi o u6 It is 



Autograph of Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd 


Or. 4937 (Brit. Mus.), p. 84 


To face p. 432 
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what appears to be an autograph copy, made in 1042/1632-3, 
now bearing the class-mark C. 18. 

When MuIM Muhsin wished to leave his home in Kdshan 
and go to Shirdz to study under the celebrated theologian 
His travels Sayyid Majid of Bahrayn, his father opposed 
S.:;" it was finally agreed to take an 

augury {tafa”ul) from the Qtir’d 7 i, and from the 
poems ascribed to the first Imam ‘Ah' ibn Abi Talib. The 
former yielded the verse (ix, 123) “if a part of every band 
of them go not forth, it is that they may diligently instruct 
themselves in Religion^'-, the latter the following lines rendered 
Ana osit particularly apposite by the words suhbatu 
augury. hdojidi, the society of some noble one,” which 

might in this case be taken as referring par- 
ticularly to the above-mentioned Sayyid Majid : 


(*.4 I ^ *** 


i t i S 00 5 


5^ . fi’ 


‘ ^ J‘t‘^ 

‘‘ Go abroad from the home-lands in search of eminence, and travel, 
for in travel are five advantages : 

The dissipation of anxiety, the acquisition of a livelihood, know- 
ledge, culture, and the society of some noble one (md/zd). 

And if it be said, ‘In travels are humiliation and trouble, the 
traversing of deserts and the encoxmtermg of hardships,^ 

Yet the death of a brave man is better for him than his continuance 
in the mansion of abasement, between humilmtion and an 
envious rival.” 


B. P. L. 
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After these clear indications, Miilhi Miihsin’s father no 
longer opposed his desire to go to Shfniz, where he pursued 
his studies not only with the aforesaid Sayyid Majid, but 
also with Mulla Sadrd. It is difficult to accept the state- 
ment of the Qzsas that this took place in 1065/1654-5, for 
this would make him nearly sixty years of age before he 
began his serious studies with Mulla Sadra or married his 
daughter. 


Mulla Muhsin is described in the Qisas as a “pure 
Akhbdrf” (Akhbdri-yi-Sirf\ a Siifi, and an admirer of 
Antagonism Shaykh Muhyi’d-Dm ibnud-‘Arabi. Shaykh 
between shaykh Ahmad Ahsd’f, who, US we have seenh wrote 
and Muiid commentaries on two of the books of his master 
■ Mulld Sadra, detested him, and used to call him 
Musi' (“the ill-doer^’) instead of Muhsin (“the well-doer”), 
and to speak of the great Shaykh as Mumitiid-Din 
(“the Slayer of Religion”) instead of MtihyVd-Din (“the 
Quickener of Religion ”). According to an absurd story in 
the Qisas, Mulla Muhsin was chosen by Shdh 'Abbds to 
confute a Christian missionary sent by the 
triumph ove? “King of the Franks” to convert the Persians, 
a Christian offered by this missionaiy was that he 

would specify any article held in the closed 
hand of his opponent^. Mulld Muhsin chose a rosary {tasbiJi) 
made of clay taken from the tomb of the Imdm Husayn. 
The Christian hesitated to speak, but, when pressed, said, 
“It is not that I cannot say, but, according to the rule I 
observe, I see that in thy hand is a portion of the earth of 
Paradise, and I am wondering how this can have come into 
thy possession.” “Thou speakest truly,” replied Mulld 
Muhsin, and then informed him what he held, and bade 
him abandon his own faith and accept Islam, which, 


missionary. 


Pp. 429-30 

2 This is called and thought-reading- See my trans- 

lation of the Chdhar Maqdla, p. 64 and n. 2 ad calc., and pp. 130-1* 
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according' to the narrator, he was constrained to do. 
Though extremely pious in most respects, Mulla Muhsin 
scandalized the orthodox by his approval and sanction of 
singing. His best-known Persian compilation is probably 
the Abwdbu'l-Jandn ('‘Gates of Paradise'') composed in 
1055/1645, on prayer and its necessity h but few of his 
numerous writings have been published or are now read, 
and at the present day, at any rate, his name is more 
familiar than his works. 

5. Mulld Abdtir-Razsdq-i-Ldhiji, 

The subject of this notice resembled Mulla Muhsin in 
being a pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra and a poet, 
who wrote under the pen-name of Fayyad, but 
writings, though much fewer in number, are 
more read at the present day. The best known 
are, perhaps, the philosophical treatise in Persian entitled 
Gawhar-i-Murdd (“the Pearl of Desire"), and 
the Sar-mdyad-tmdn (“ Substance of Faith "), 
also in Persian, both of which have been litho- 
graphed. The notices of him in the Rawddtud-Janndt (pp. 
352-3) and the Qisasdl-Ulamd are short and unsatisfactory. 
The latter grudgingly admits that his writings were fairly 
orthodox, but evidently doubts how far they express his 
real convictions and how far they were designed from 
prudential motives to disguise them, thus bearing out to 
some extent the opinion expressed by Gobineaul 

I have been obliged to omit any further notice than that 
already given® of the somewhat elusive figure of Mfr Abu'l- 
Oasim-i-FindariskL mentioned by Gobineau^ 

Mir Abu’l- ^ * j 

Qdsim-i- as one of the three teachers of Mulii Sadra, 

Bmdanski. bccausc, apart from the brief notices of him 


^ Not to be confounded with a later homonymous work on Ethics. 

2 Op. laud.^ pp. 91-2. ^ See pp. 257-8 and 408 supra. 

^ Op. laud., p. 82. 
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contained in the RijuidiiU-Arifin^ and the MajmaHiU 
IhisaM^ in both of which the same poem is cited, and the 
passing reference in the Dairisidn- to his association with 
the disciples of Kaywan and adoption of sun-worship, I 
have been unable to discover any particulars about his life 
or doctrines. He appears to have been more of a qalandar 
than a philosopher, and probably felt ill at ease in the 
atmosphere of Shi‘a orthodoxy which prevailed at Isfahan, 
and hence felt impelled to undertake the journey to India. 
He must, however, have subsequently returned to Persia if 
the statement in the Ri^yddti l-Arifm that his tomb is well 
known in Isfahdn be collect 

Gobineau (op, pp, 91-110) enumerates a number of 
philosophers who succeeded MulM Sadrd down to the time 
of his own sojourn in Persia, but most of them have little 
importance or originality, and we need only mention one 
more, who was still living when Gobineau wi'Ote, and whom 
he describes as ^‘personnage absolument incomparable/* 

6. Hdjji Midld Hddi of Sabmwdr 

It is not, however, necessary to say much about this 
celebrated modern thinker, since his philosophical ideas are 
HiijjiMuiii somewhat fully discussed by Shaykh Muham- 
Hddiof mad Iqbdl at the end of his Development of 

Sabxawdr t. jt j 

b. 1212/1797-8, Metaphysics in Persia^, while I obtained from 
d, 1295/1878. pupils with whom I studied in Tihrdn 

during the winter of 1887-8 an authentic account of his life, 
of which I published an English translation in my Year 
amongst the Persians\ According to this account, partly 
derived from one of his sons, Hdjji Mulld Hddi the son of 
IJdjji Mahdf was born in 1212/1797-8, studied first in his 
native town of Sabzawdr, then at Mashhad, then at Isfahdn 

1 Pp. 165-6. 

^ Shea and Troy er’s translation (London, 1843), voL i, pp. 140-1. 

» Pp. I 7 S’- 9 S- ^ Pp- 
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with Mulla ‘Ah' Nun'. Having made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he visited Kirman, where he married a wife, and 
then returned to Sabzawdr, where the remainder of his life 
was chiefly spent until his death in 1295/1878. His best- 

known works, written in Persian, are the 

His works. A , M T-r-i , 

Asraru l-Hikam ('‘Secrets of Philosophy ”) and 
a commentary on difficult words and passages in the 
Mathnawi ; in Arabic he has a versified treatise (Manstima) 
on Logic; another on Philosophy; commentaries on the 
Morning Prayer and the Jawshan-i-Kabir ; and numerous 
notes on the Shawdhidu'r-Rub^ibiyya and other works of 
Mulla Sadra. He also wrote poetry under the pen-name of 
Asrar, and a notice of him is given in the Riyddiil-Arifm 
(pp. 241-2), where he is spoken of as still living and in the 
sixty-third year of his age in 1278/1861-2, the date of 
composition. Most of his works have been published in 
Persia in lithographed editions. 

3. The Sciences — Mathematical. Natural 
AND Occult. 

As stated above^ Mathematics {Riyddiyydi) “the Dis- 
ciplinary” and Tabi'iyydt the Natural Sciences, in con- 
Evoiutionof junction with Metaphysics {Md ward or Md 
^ Arabian bdddU Tabt^at\ constitute the subject-matter of 
connection with the theoretical or speculative branch of Philo- 
Phiiosophy. Sophy, of which, therefore, they form a part. 
It is probable that to this manner of regarding them is 
partly due the unfortunate tendency noticeable in most 
Muslim thinkers to take an a priori view of all natural 
phenomena instead of submitting them to direct critical 
observation. The so-called “Arabian,” i,e, Islamic, Science 
was in the main inherited from the Greeks ; its Golden Age 
was the first century of the 'Abbasid Caliphate (A.D, 750- 



^ Pp. 423-4 supra . 
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tht Caliphs, especially al-Mansbr, Harhiia'r-RashkI and aT 

rf 1™'.!^ '""Elutions 

T the cat Greek philosophers, naturalists and physicians' 

'I"V) -service it rendered to mankind was to carrv 

on the Greek tradition of learning- through the Dark Agel 

of Europe down to the Renaissance. ^ 

So much is generally admitted, but there remains i-h 
more difficult and still unsolved question whether the Arfbs 
WhRi, mere transmitters of Greek learning or 

modified or added to it, Id 

hSr;,« , V " these modifications o; 

Greek? additions were or were not improvements on 

. . ^^^ ougiiiaL 1 his question I have endeavoured 

to answer in the case aF 

Medicin,^ K. 1 - T medical science in my Arabian 

) it I was greatly hampered by insufficient 

acquaintance with the original Greek 'sources. For sucMn 
vestigation, whether in the Medicine, Mathematics, Physics 

Arabian (^. Muslim) physicians the conclusion at which 
r-m.-n. — <- -I arrived (already reached by Dr Max Neu- 

bure'er in Hit; 1 , 


Eminence of i Jtt^ctGiica D 

^s'';nobI^erv“"'^ monumental Geschichte de} 

mad ibn 7a^ ^^hazes (Abd Bakr Muham 

mad ibn Zakariyyd ar-Rdzf, a native of Ray in Persia 

was, as a physician, far superior to the more celebrated and 
popular Avicenna (Ibn Sind), and was, indeed, probably tS 

S::Ss ti:r fT^ exited ’arn^ftt 

lushms. The notes of actual cases which came under his 
obs«va..„„, as , .corded to parts of his great -Conl.^ 

* Voi f- ^^“hridg-e University Press, 1921. 
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{al-Hdwi'), have an actual and not merely a historical or 
literary value ; and even from his methods of treatment it 
is possible that here and there a hint might be obtained. 
Avicenna was more logical, more systematic, and more 
philosophical, but he lacked the Hippocratic insight pos- 
sessed by his great predecessor. 

In my Arabian Medicine I sketched the history of the 
art amongst the Muslims from its beginnings in the eighth 
„ century of our era down to the twelfth, but 

Decay oi 

learning after the made no attempt to follow it down to the 

Mongol Invasion . , , . , . , . 

period which we are now considering. 1 he 
Mongol Invasion of the thirteenth century, as I have 
repeatedly and emphatically stated, dealt a death-blow to 
Muslim learning from which it has not yet recovered. 
Medical and other quasi-scientific books continued, of 
course, to be written, but it is doubtful if they ever approached 
the level attained under the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs and 
maintained until the eleventh, and, to some extent, until 
the thirteenth century of our era. That they added any- 
thing which was both new and true is in the highest degree 
improbable, though I cannot claim to have carefully in- 
vestigated the matter. A long list of these books is given 
by Dr Adolf Fonahn in his most useful work entitled Zur 
Quellenkunde der Persischen Medizht^y which has pointed 
the way for future investigators. Of these later works the 
most celebrated is probably the Tuhfatii-M€ mining com- 
piled for Shah Sulayman the Safawi by Muhammad 
Mu'min-i-Husaynf in A.D. 1669. It deals chiefly with 
Materia Medica, and there are numerous editions and 
manuscripts, besides translations into Turkish and Arabic^. 

What has been said about Medicine holds good also of 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, etc., and in a lesser degree 
of Mathematics, Astronomy and Mineralogy. Fine work 


1 Leipzig, 1910, pp. V+152. 

2 See Fonahn, laud.y pp. 89-91. See also pp. 476 - 7 » 


What, if any- 
thing, did the 
Arabs add to 
what they in- 
herited front the 
Greeks ? 
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S50). when so much trouble and expense was incun-oH k 
the Cahphs, especfally al-Mansdr, liLdnaV-Rashld and af 
Ma inun, to procure good and faithful Arabic translation 
o le great Greek philosophers, naturalists and physicians 
and the' great service it rendered to mankind was to carry 
on the Greek tradition of learning through the Dark Ages 
of Europe down to the Renaissance. ^ 

So much is generally admitted, but there remains 
more difficult and still unsolved question rvhether the Arabs 
were mere transmitters of Greek learning, or 
whether they modified or added to it, and 
in this case, whetlier these modifications or 
additions were or were not improvements on 

tn , -^^“’■‘S'nal. This question I have endeavoured 

to 3 .nswcr in tlio 

Medicine-^ hnf T ^ medical science m my Aradian 

Mzaw, but I was greatly hampered by Insufficient 

acquamtence with the original Greek sources. F^r sucM^ 
vcstigation, whether in the Medicine, Mathematics, Physics 
Astronomy or Chemistry of the Muslims, three qualifi’ 
to w^ifk required in the investigator, 

edle of Zb ? 1 r ' k"ow. 

“Arabtn’V trT Z the 

Arabian (z.e. Muslim) physicians the conclusion at which 

iSXfLi) burZ^'t^Z'^^ 

as an observer. ‘ ^^^niiinental Geschichte der 

mad ibn Muham- 

mad Ibn Zakanyyd ar-Rdzf, a native of Ray in Persia) 

was, as a physician, far superior to the more ceRbrated and 
greatest clffikar h "tnd was, indeed, probably the 

observation . ^ '^hich came under his 

bservation. as recorded in parts of his great “Continens" 

» Vni *^^“hridge University Press, 1921. 

* Vol.ii, Parti, pp.i68tf/j^yjr, ’ ^ ' 
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(al~Hdw{'), have an actual and not merely a historical or 
literary value ; and even from his methods of treatment it 
is possible that here and there a hint might be obtained. 
Avicenna was more logical, more systematic, and more 
philosophical, but he lacked the Hippocratic insight pos- 
sessed by his great predecessor. 

In my Arabian Medicine I sketched the history of the 
art amongst the Muslims from its beginnings in the eighth 
^ century of our era down to the twelfth, but 

Decay oi 

learning after the made no attempt to follow it down to the 

Mongol Invasion . , , . , ♦ 

period which we are now considering, ihe 
Mongol Invasion of the thirteenth century, as I have 
repeatedly and emphatically stated, dealt a death-blow to 
Muslim learning from which it has not yet recovered. 
Medical and other quasi-scientific books continued, of 
course, to be written, but it is doubtful if they ever approached 
the level attained under the early 'Abbasid Caliphs and 
maintained until the eleventh, and, to some extent, until 
the thirteenth century of our era. That they added any- 
thing which was both new and true is in the highest degree 
improbable, though I cannot claim to have carefully in- 
vestigated the matter. A long list of these books is given 
by Dr Adolf Fonahn in his most useful work entitled Zur 
Quellenkunde der Persischen Medizin^^ which has pointed 
the way for future investigators. Of these later works the 
most celebrated is probably the Tzihfatu'-M€minin, com- 
piled for Shah Sulayman the Safawi by Muhammad 
Mu’min-i-Husayni in A.D. 1669. It deals chiefly with 
Materia Medica, and there are numerous editions and 
manuscripts, besides translations into Turkish and Arabic* 

What has been said about Medicine holds good also of 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, etc., and in a lesser degree 
of Mathematics, Astronomy and Mineralogy. Fine work 


^ Leipzig, 1910, pp. V+152. 

2 See Fonahn, laud.y pp. 89-91. See also pp. 47^-7* 
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the MuhUui 
sctcuiists 
observe for 
thcniholvcs ? 


has bcfai done in sonic of tlvcse subjects ])y experts who also 
How far did posscsscd ail adequate l<nowlc(fqe of Arabic. 

I will only instance Weepeke in Algebra, 
Wiedemann in Mechanics, 1 lirschberg in Oph* 
thalmology, and, amongst younger men, Holm- 
yard in Chemistry. All these, I think, have come to the 
conclusion that the standard attained by the best Muslim 
investigators surpassed rather than fell short of what 
is generally supposed. Yet it is often difficult to assure 
oneself that direct observation, which is the foundation 
of true science, has played its proper part in ascertaining 
the phenomena recorded Dr BadhluV- Rahman, now Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Oriental College at Lahore, when 
he was a Research Student in this University, took as the 
subject of his studies the works of al-Jahiz, who, 
bittS bunts. strength of his great book on animals, 

the Kitdlnil-Hayatvdn^ is often regarded as one 
of the leading naturalists of the Arabsk At my request 
this able and industrious young scholar devoted especial 
attention to the question whether the writings of this author 
afforded any proof that he had himself observed the habits 
of any of the animals about which he wrote. A passage was 
ultimately found which seemed conclusive. In speaking of 
instinct abj^hiz says that when the ant stores corn for food 
it mutilates each grain in such a way as to prevent it from 
germinating. After numerous fruitless enquiries as to the 
truth of this statement, I finally ascertained from Mr Horace 
Donisthorpe, one of the chief British authorities on ants, 
that it was correct, and I began to hope that here at last 
was proof that this old Muslim scholar had himself observed 


^ E,g* by Fr. Wiistenfeld in his GescMcIite der AraMseken Aersie 
und Naturforscher (GSttingen, iS4o),.pp, 25-6 (No. 65). Carl Brockel- 
mann’s view is correct {Gesek. k Arak Zf//., i, p. 152), but his criticism 
of Dr L. Leclerc’s remarks on the subject {Hist di laMMedm Aradj 
i, p. 314) hardly appears justified. 
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a fact of Natural History apparently unknown to many 
modern Zoologists. Unhappily I subsequently discovered 
the same statement in Pliny, and I am afraid it is much 
more likely that it reached al-Jahiz by tradition rather 
than by direct observation. 

In each of the “Arabian” sciences the same question 
arises and demands an answer which only one thoroughly 
versed in the scientific literature of the ancients can give. 
Does Ibnud-Baytdr’s great Arabic work on medicinal plants, 
for example, contain any information not to be found in 
Dioscorides? Be the answer what it may, it is doubtful 
^ ^ whether the later Muslim writers on these various 

pean Science sciences ever surpassed, or even equalled, their 
predecessors. In quite recent times, especially 
since the foundation of the Ddn{!UFu 7 i'An^ or Polytechnic 
College, at Tihran early in the reign of Nasiru’d-D in Shah, 
numerous Persian translations or adaptations of European 
scientific works have been made, but these are entirely 
exotic, and can hardly claim to be noticed in a work on 
Persian Literature, A number of them are mentioned in 
my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, pp. 1 54-66, under 
the heading “ Modernising Influences in the Persian Press 
other than Magazines and Journals.” But of those Persians 
who since the middle of the nineteenth century have suc- 
cessfully graduated in the European schools of science, I 
know of none who has hitherto made a reputation for 
original research. 

In conclusion a few words must be said about the Occult 
Sciences, excluding Astrology and Alchemy, which are in 
the East hardly to be separated from Astro- 
nomy and Chemistry. Alchemy is called in 
Arabic and Persian Kimiyd, and the names of 
four other Occult Sciences, dealing with Talismans, Necro- 
mancy, and the like, are formed on the same model, 
Limiyd, Huniyd, Simiyd, and Rimiyd, the initial letters 
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being' derived from tlic words AV/zz/w V/;v-f “ ...ex 
of it is a Mystery.” Ti.c hook muitied 5 ^' 

(“Secrets of Qdsim ")' fn PiTsi-m . 

Ma‘dr(fQ‘ Sun of Knovvled-os <',f u, ‘ " , 

in Ar«l.ic, m»y !„ k, ask-p “[“'f ,hf 
of literature, but to the uniniti-.fo l ‘ class 

and unprofitable roaflin<->- Ibn k'h i w make but arid 

»riter ! k„o„ of rto hi' 

and rational basis for those sicallrf “ pinlosophical 

have been collated with fho ,1 ' - 
Research in a most " a teri v f ' 

Black Macdonald in his intcrostink - ^ Bancan 

entitled 77„ 

always kept an open mind as to themaiw S 
tions._ Disappointment has 

h'tikkirmCTTfksssTf ““ 
didaccomplk?r:fe It',*c‘;;Mr; 

and the late Shaykh Habib khmtrLtt”r 
tonishing work in Fno-I.-d, a-.i i ’ ^““01 of an as- 

who iT notWmT ^ ^Jsterks of Sound 
skilful thoughUeaL; amazingly 

4. HlSTORy--GENERAL, SPECIAL ANE LoCAL. 

regret, that in tht"Irt mf hlsto unwillingness and 

ttre art of historical compilation the Persians 

^ Lithographed at Bombay in i88j; and r8o/f 

appisr,!' “ksr 

London, Nichols & Co.. 1903 ; pp. xiv+ tn. 
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fall far short of the Arabs, who, indeed, excel in this branch 
of literature. The earlier Muslim annalists like Tabari, with 
their verbatim narratives by eye-witnesses of 
the events recorded transmitted orally through 
carefully scrutinized chains of traditionists, are 
not only singularly graphic but furnish us, even 
at this distance of time, with materials for history of 
which, thanks to these isndds, it is still possible to estimate 
the authenticity, even if our judgement as to the strength of 
the respective links in the chain does not always agree 
with that of Muslim critics. The later Arab historians 
selected, condensed, and discarded these somewhat weari- 
some if valuable tsndds, but their narrative, as a rule, 
continues to be crisp, concise, graphic and convincing. 
The best of the earlier Persian historians, down to the 
thirteenth century, though lacking the charm of the Arabian 
chroniclers, are meritorious and trustworthy. The bad taste 
of their Tartar and Turkish rulers and patrons gradually 
brought about a deterioration both of style and substance, 
very noticeable between Juwaynfs Tdrikhd- 
SSe^nceofthe J ahdn-giishdy (completed about 658/1260) and 
its continuation, the Tdrikh 4 - Wassdf (com- 
pleted in 71 2/1 3 1 2), which, as already observed ^ 
exercised an enduring evil influence on subsequent historians 
in Persia. Of later Persian histories I have met with few 
equal to a history of the Caliphate by Hinddshah ibn 
Sanjar ibn 'Abduflldh as-Sdhibi al-Kirani, composed in 
724/1324 for Nusratu’d-Dm Ahmad the Atabak 
of Luristan, and entitled Tajdribu^s-Salaf 
(“Experiences of Yore”). This, however, is 
entirely and avowedly based on the delightful 
Arabic history of Safiyyu'd-Dm Muhammad ibn ‘Alf al- 
‘Alawi at-Tiqtaqi, composed in 701/1302, commonly known 


TcCrikh-i- 

Wassdf. 


A Persian 
version of 
the KitditiU 
Fakhri. 
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i-Zandiyya^ and the MujmaMt-Tdrikhd-Bdd-Nddiriyya^') 
have been published in Europe, while others, such as the 
Durrad-Nddiri of Mfrza Mahdi Khan of Astarabad, are 
easily accessible in Oriental lithographed editions. These 
monographs contain valuable material and are indispensable 
to. the student of this period, but they are generally badly 
arranged and dully written, and further marred by the 
florid and verbose style of which we have just been com- 
plaining. 

For the general histories of our present period, from 
KhwandamiYs Habibd s-Siyar (929/1523) at the beginning 
to Rida-quH Khan's Supplement to the Raw- 
of^SoSthe datiis-Safd and Lisanul-Mulk’s NdsikJmt- 
at the end, with the very rare 
Khuldd-Barin ( 107 1/ 1660- 1) in the middle, 
there is even less to be said, since, though for events con- 
temporary with their authors they have the same value 
as the monographs just mentioned, for the earlier periods 
they are not even good or judicious abstracts of the care- 
lessly selected authorities from whom they derive their 
information. They are, moreover, histories not of the Persian 
people but of the kings, princes and nobles who tyrannized 
over them and contended with one another for the spoils ; 
wearisome records of Woodshed, violence and rapine from 
which it is hard to derive any general concepts of value®. 
Only by diligent and patient study can we extract from 
them facts capable of throwing any real light on the 
religious, political and social problems which a historian 
like Ibn Khaldun would have handled in so masterly a 
manner. 

There are, however, hopeful signs of improvement in 

1 Ed. Ernst Beer, Leyden, 1888. 

2 Ed. Oskar Mann, Leyden, 1891. 

3 Compare Mr Vincent Smith’s judicious remarks on this subject in 
his monograph on Akbar^ pp. 386-7. 
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recent times. Poor Jani of KAslian, though a mer- 

s’nr dm without ouicli literary training, wrote his 

pvimtmanm NaqUifu I- K Oil tlie history of the IMbi sect, >^ 
inudcm luncs* vvliich 10 1 8 5 2 lit! wus oiio of tlic proto-martyrs, 
with violence and passiun indeed, but with knowledge, in 
plain and simple language without that florid rhetoric which 
we find so intolerable; while the unfinished History of 
the Awakening of tlic Persians ( T£t'rikh 4 ’^Biddri-yi-lrmih 
yam) of the NazimifiLLsLim of Kirman'**, with its ample 
documentation and endeavour to estimate personal charac- 
teristics and influence on political events, seems to me to 
stand on an altogether higher level than any preceding 
Persian historical work comjio.sed during the last six or 
seven centuries. 

5. Biography, Autobiography and Travel. 

Muslim writers have always evinced a great partiality for 
biography, which may be general, dealing with the lives of 
Biognphy eminent men of all sorts, like I bn Khallikdn's 
popuiarwith Wofaydtiil-Adydn (‘* Obituaries of Notable 
the Muslims. Rowdatii of which I 

have made such extensive use in the latter part of this 
volume, the former composed in the thirteenth, the latter 
in the late nineteenth century, and both in Arabic ; and the 
ambitious but unfinished modern Persian Ndmad-Ddnish 
wardn (‘‘Book of Learned Men compiled by a committee 

^ Published in 1910 as vol xv of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” 
Series. 

^ This work was published in lithographed fesciculi, and, so far as it, 
has reached me, comprises the Introduction {Muqaddarm) of 273 pRj 
voL 1, completed on the 20th of DhuT( 2 a‘da, 1328 (Nov. 33, 1910), which 
carries the narrative down to what is called the Hijratd-Sughrd 
(December, 1905), and comprises 256 pp . ; and voL ii, completed at 
the end of §afar, 1330 (Feb. 18, 1912), comprising 240 pp. Whether 
there is any likelihood of the work being completed I do not know. 
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of some half a dozen scholars, of which the first volume 
Different types Hthographcd at Tihran in 1296/1879 and 

of biographical the second in 1312/1904-5^ More often such 
works treat of the biographies of some particular 
class of men, such as Ministers, Physicians, Poets or Theo- 
logians; or they follow a geographical or a chronological 
arrangement, merging on the one hand into geography and 
on the other into history. Khwandamir s Dastilru'l- Wiizard 
(“Models for Ministers”)^, composed, according to the 
chronogram implicit in the title, in 91 5/1 509-10, affords us 
a Persian example of the first type falling at the beginning 
of the period reviewed in this volume. For the Physicians 
and Philosophers no Persian work approaches the level 
of al-Qiftfs Tdrikkul-Hitkama^ and Ibn xAbi Usaybi^a’s 
^UyT^nu'l-Anbd fi Tabaqdtz'l-Atzbbd\ both composed in the 
thirteenth century of our era, a period so rich in Arabic 
biographical works. Biographies of poets, on the other 
hand, abound in Persian, especially in the later period, since 
Shah IsmahTs son Sam Mfrza set the fashion with his 
Tuhfa4-Sdmi (a continuation of Dawlatshdh’s “Memoirs of 
the Poets”) compiled in 957/ 1 5 50. Eminent representatives 
of the Shf a sect, both Arabs and Persians of every category 
from kings to poets, form the subject-matter of the very 
useful Majdlisdl-Md'minin (“Assemblies of Believers”), 
the author of which, Sayyid NurulMh of Shushtar, was 
flogged to death in 1019/1610-11 by order of Jahangir at 
the instigation of the Sunnis, and who is therefore called by 
his fellow-believers the “Third Martyr” {Shakzd-i~Tkdlitky, 

1 See my Press and Poetry in Modern Persia, pp. 165-6. 

2 Compare Rieu (B.M,P.C.\ p. 335- I l^ave a good modem MS. 
professedly collated with the original in 1268/1851-2, now marked 

J. II- 

2 Edited by Professor Julius Lippert (Leipzig, 1903). 

^ Printed in Cairo in two volumes in 1299/1882. 

6 See Rieu (B.M.P.C), pp. 337'“8. 
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of some half a dozen scholars, of which the first volume 
Different types Hthographcd at Tihran in 1296/1879 and 

of biographical the second in 1312/1904-5^ More often such 
works treat of the biographies of some particular 
class of men, such as Ministers, Physicians, Poets or Theo- 
logians; or they follow a geographical or a chronological 
arrangement, merging on the one hand into geography and 
on the other into history. Khwandamfr s Dastilnil- Wuzard 
(“Models for Ministers composed, according to the 
chronogram implicit in the title, in 91 5/1 509-10, affords us 
a Persian example of the first type failing at the beginning 
of the period reviewed in this volume. For the Physicians 
and Philosophers no Persian work approaches the level 
of al-Qifti’s TdrikhuUHukamd^ and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a’s 
"Uy'dndl-Anbd fi Tabaqdti'l-Atibbd^^ both composed in the 
thirteenth century of our era, a period so rich in Arabic 
biographical works. Biographies of poets, on the other 
hand, abound in Persian, especially in the later period, since 
Shah Ismahl’s son Sam Mirza set the fashion with his 
Tuhfa-i-Sdmi (a continuation of Dawlatshah’s “Memoirs of 
the Poets”) compiled in 957/15 50. Eminent representatives 
of the Shi'^a sect, both Arabs and Persians of every category 
from kings to poets, form the subject-matter of the very 
useful MajdlisdUM1^'min^n (“Assemblies of Believers”), 
the author of which, Sayyid Nurullah of Shushtar, was 
flogged to death in 1019/1610-11 by order of Jahingir at 
the instigation of the Sunnis, and who is therefore called by 
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Of the older geographico-biographical works the Athdnil- 
Bildd Monuments of the Lands of Zakariyya ibn Mu- 
hammad ibn Mahmfid al-Qazwfni*, and the Persian Haft 
Iqltm Seven Climes”), composed in 1:028/1619 by Amm 
Ahmad-i-Razf, typical specimens^. Monographs on 
different provinces or cities of Persia are also fairly 
common, and generally include notices of the more eminent 
natives of the region discussed* Of modern biographical 
works produced in Persia I have made extensive use, 
especially in the chapter on the Theologians, 
Ai'abic Razvddtiil-Janndt ft Ahwdlil- 
^Ulamd wds-Sdddt (‘^Gardens of Paradise, on 
the circumstances of Men of Learning and Leading”). 
This comprehensive work, which deserves to be better 
known, contains some 742 notices of eminent Muslim 
scholars, saints and poets, ancient and modern, and was 
compiled by Muhammad Baqir ibn Hdjji Amfr Zaynul- 
‘Abidin al-Miisawf of Khwdnsar in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. A good lithographed edition (except 
that, as usual, it has no Index) appeared at Tihrdn in 1306/ 
1888. The notices are arranged in alphabetical order, not 
very strictly observed, under personal names, such as 
Ahmad, ‘AH, Muhammad, etc., which, of course, are seldom 
the names by which those who bear them are commonly 
known. Thus the Muhammads, who fill the greater part of 
the fourth and last volume and comprise a hundred and 
forty-three articles, include the great Shf‘a theologians 
generally referred to as al-Kulaynf, Ibn Bibawayhi and 

^ Edited in the original Arabic by F. Wiistenfeld (Gdttingen, 1848), 
and followed in the succeeding year by the same author’s “Wonders 
of Creation’^ i^AjdHbuH-Makhl'fiqdf 

2 In the Haft Iqlim the biographical element preponderates. Un- 
fortunately it remains unpublished, though a critical edition was begun 
by Mawlawi ‘Abdul-Muqtadir, of which, so far as I know, only the 
first fasciculus (pp. v u) has been printed at Calcutta in 1918. 
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Shaykh-i-Mufid ; the historians Tabari and Shahristanf ; 
the scientists Razi and Bfrhnf ; the thinkers Farabi, 
Ghazalf and Muhyi’d-Din ibnu’l-hArahi ; and the Persian 
poets Sana% Faridu’d-Dm ‘Attar and Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, 
nor is any subordinate plan, chronological or other, dis~ 
cernible within these sections, so that the owner of the 
book who wishes to consult it regularly is compelled to* 
make his own Index or Table of Contents. 

The other book which I have constantly consulted as to 
the lives of the theologians is the Persian QzsamP Ulamd 
(“ Stories of the Doctors of Muhammad ibn 
Sulayman of Tanakabun, who wrote it in 1290/ 
1873 k It contains about a hundred and fifty 
biographies of Shi‘a divines, and is more readable, if less 
accurate, than the work previously mentioned. Another 
useful Persian book on the same subject is the 
S^^TndTther Nujdmu^ s~ S amd (“Stars of Heaven”) composed 
Thfo^ogil^s"^^ Muhammad ‘All in 1286/1869-70^, 

dealing with the Shi‘a doctors of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the hjra (seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth of the Christian era). There 
exist also two special monographs in Arabic on the ShPa 
divines of Bahrayn and Jabal ‘Amil, th^LiiMatul-Bahrayn 
(“Pearl of Bahrayn”) of Shaykh Yusuf ibn Ahmad al- 
Bahrani, who flourished in the eighteenth century ; and the 
Amahi UAmil fi '‘TJlamdH JabaVAmil (“the Hoperis Hope, 
on the Doctors of Mount ‘Amil”), by Muhammad ibn 
Hasan ibn ‘AH . . , al-Hurr aI-‘AmiH, who belongs to the 
previous century. 

Mention must also be made of another modern bio- 
graphical work of a somewhat special character, which, 

1 I possess two lithographed editions, one, the second Tihran edition, 
published in 1304/1886 ; the other, apparently at Lucknow, in 1306/ 
1888-9 

2 Lithographed at Lucknow in 1303/1885-6. 
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though the work of a Persian, is written in Turkish. This 
is the Khatt u Khattdtdit Writing and 

Calligrapbists. -tt • j)\ *'i • / \ ^ ^ 

Writers )h a history of the art of Calligraphy 
and its votaries by the learned MiTzd Habib of Isfahan, who 
spent the latter period of his life in Constantinople, where 
he was a member of the Anjuman 4 -Ma^drif^ or Turkish 
Academy. 

These are but a selection of the more useful or less 
known biographical works, of which many more will be 
found described in Rieu’s, Ethd's, and other 
Autobiographies, Persian manuscripts. Of autobio- 

graphies the most notable is that of Shaykh ‘AH Hazfn, 
which contains one of the few first-hand Persian accounts 
of the Afghan Invasion and fall of Isfahan in A.D. 1722. 
Travels are a special form of autobiography, in which His 
late Majesty Ndsiru’d-Dm Shdh indulged freely. 
An account of the mission of Farrukh Khdn 
Aminul-Mulk to London and Paris at the close of the 
Anglo-Persian War in 1857-8 was written by one of his 
staff, Mfrza Husayn ibn ‘AbdulMh, but has never been 
published ^ It concludes with a description of the French 
Departments of State and Public Institutions. More 
valuable and varied in its contents is the 
Bustdnu' s-Siydhat Garden of Travel ”) of 

Hajji Zaynul-‘ Abidin of Shirw^n®, who wrote 
it in 1247/1831-2. In a brief autobiography under the 
heading Shamakhi he tells us that he was born in mid- 

^ A very nicely printed edition of this book was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1305/1887-8. 

My MS. K. 7 , copied in 1276/1860 for Prince Bahman Mirzd Bah 4 
»u'd-Dawla, came to me amongst the Schindler MSS. Concerning Far- 
rukh Khan’s mission, see R. G. Watson’s History oj Persia 1800^ 
et seqq. 

® Lithographed at Tihrdn in 1310/1892-3. See Rieu 
pp. 99-ior, Nos. 139 and 140 , and B. Dorn in M Manges et ExiraitSy 
vol. iii, pp. 50-59. 
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Sha'ban, 1194 (August 15, 1780), and was taken to Kar- 
bali, where he thenceforth made his home, when only five 
years old. He travelled extensively in ‘Iraq, Gilan, the 
Caucasus, Adharbdyjan, Khurasan, Afghanistan, India, 
Kashmir, Badakhshan, Turkistdn, Transoxiana, the Persian 
Gulf, Yaman, the Hijdz, Egypt, Syria. Turkey in Asia and 
Armenia, and in Persia also visited Tihran, Hamadan, 
Isfahan, Shiraz and Kirman. He was a Shi'ite and a 
darwish of the Order of Shah Ni'matu’llah, and in this 
double capacity made the acquaintance and enjoyed the 
friendship of many eminent doctors (^ulamd) and “gnostics” 
(:nrafd). The author, a man of intelligence and a keen 
observer, does not give a continuous narrative of his travels, 
but arranges his materials under the following heads : 

Chapter I. Account of the Prophet, his daughter Fatima, 
and the Twelve Imims. 

Chapter II Account of certain doctors, gnostics, philo- 
sophers, poets and learned men. 

Chapter III. On sundry sects and doctrines. 

Chapter IV. Geographical account of towns and villages 
visited by the author in Persia, Turkistdn, Afghanistan, 
India, parts of Europe and China, Turkey, Syria and Egypt, 
the names of these places being arranged alphabetically. 

Promenade (Sayr). Prolegomena on the arrangement of 
this Garden, and on certain matters connected therewith. 

Rose-bed (Gulshan). Countries and persons to describe 
which is the ultimate object of the book, arranged alpha- 
betically in twenty-eight sections, corresponding with the 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. 

Spring {Bahdr), containing four Rose-bowers (Gulzdr) ; 

(i) On the interpretation of dreams ; 

(ii) Names of certain halting-places of the author on his 

travels ; 

(iii) Various anecdotes ; 

(iv) Conclusion. 
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The book contains a great deal of miscellaneous bio- 
graphical and geographical information, which, owing to 
the alphabetical arrangement generally observed, and the 
very full table of contents prefixed, is fairly accessible to the 
reader. The author was full of curiosity, and, though un- 
able to visit Europe, lost no opportunity of cultivating the 
society of European travellers and acquainting himself with 
the peculiarities of their countries by hearsay. Under the 
article Firang{^^. 385-7) he discusses the general character- 
istics of the chief European nations, amongst whom he puts 
the French first, the Austrians second, and the English 
third ; and he gives a long account of his conversations with 
an Englishman whom he calls “Mr Wiklis’’ 
and with whom he became acquainted at ‘Azimabad. He 
also cultivated the society of the Austrian ambassador 
at Constantinople, who invited him to visit his country, 
“but,” he concludes, “since there was no great spiritual 
advantage to be gained by travelling in that country, I 
declined.” More valuable is his account of the various 
religions and sects of Asia, in which he treats, amongst 
other matters, of the Zoroastrians, Mazdakites, Jews, 
Christians, Hindfis, Siifis and Ghtildt (extreme Shfa). 

It would be impossible to notice here the many excellent 
books of reference, historical, biographical and geographical, 
which have been produced in Persia since the middle of 
the nineteenth century* Many of them, it is true, are for 
the most part compiled and condensed from older works, 
both Arabic and Persian, but some contain valuable new 
matter, not to be found elsewhere. Something must, how- 
ever, be said as to certain peculiarities connected with this 
later literature and with the world of books in modern Persia. 

European students of Persian are, as a rule, unless they 
have lived in that country, accustomed to think in terms of 

^ Perhaps a corruption of Wilkins 
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manuscripts, and to turn to Dr Rieu's admirable catalogues 
of the British Museum MSS. for information as to literar}^ 
history. But since the introduction into Persia of printing 
and lithography, especially since about 1880, the importance 
of the manuscript literature has steadily diminished, the 
more important books written being either transferred to 
stone or set up in type from the original copy. This 
printed and lithographed literature has not hitherto received 
nearly so much attention as the older manuscript literature, 
and it is often impossible to obtain ready and trustworthy 
information as to the authors and contents of these modern 
books. The recent publication of Mr Edwards’s Catalogue 
of the Persian printed books in the British Museinn^ marks 
a great step in advance of anything previously accomplished, 
but the notices are necessarily very brief, and contain, as a 
rule, no particulars about the authors and only the most 
general indication of the character of their works. What is 
needed is a catalogue raisonne of Persian books composed 
during the last century and lithographed or printed in 
Persia, for it is much easier, for reasons which will be stated 
immediately, to ascertain what has been published in 
Persian in Turkey, Egypt and India. 

The fact is that the Persian book trade is in the most 


chaotic condition. There are no publishers or booksellers 
of substance, and no book-catalogues are issued. Most 
books have no fixed price or place of sale ; many have no 
pagination ; hardly any have indexes or tables of contents. 
Often books comprising several volumes change their size 
and shape, their plan, and even their nature, as they proceed, 
while the author not unfrequently changes his title. Let us 
take as an illustration a few of the numerous works of 
reference published under the name of Mfrza Muhammad 
Hasan Khin, who successively bore the titles of Sanf‘u’d- 


^ London, 1922 : 968 columns. The works are arranged under their 
authors, but there is a General Index of Titles and a Subject Index. 
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The book contains a great deal of miscellaneous bio- 
graphical and geographical information, which, owing to 
the alphabetical arrangement generally observed, and the 
very full table of contents prefixed, is fairly accessible to the 
reader. The author was full of curiosity, and, though un- 
able to visit Europe, lost no opportunity of cultivating the 
society of European travellers and acquainting himself with 
the peculiarities of their countries by hearsay. Under the 
s^rticle Fzran£^(pp. 385-7) he discusses the general character- 
istics of the chief European nations, amongst whom he puts 
the French first, the Austrians second, and the English 
third ; and he gives a long account of his conversations with 
an Englishman whom he calls “Mr Wiklis’’ 
and with whom he became acquainted at ‘Azfmdbdd. He 
also cultivated the society of the Austrian ambassador 
at Constantinople, who invited him to visit his country 
“but,” he concludes, “since there was no great spiritual 
advantage to be gained by travelling in that country I 
declined.” More valuable is his account of the various 
religions and sects of Asia, in which he treats, amongst 
other matters, of the Zoroastrians, Mazdakites, Jews, 
Christians, Hindiis, Siifis and Ghuldt (extreme Shf‘a). 

It would be impossible to notice here the many excellent 
books of reference, historical, biographical and geographical, 
which have been produced in Persia since the middle of 
the nineteenth century^ Many of them, it is true, are for 
the most part compiled and condensed from older works, 
both Arabic and Persian, but some contain valuable new 
matter, not to be found elsew’here. Something must^ how- 
ever, be said as to certain peculiarities connected with this 
later literature and with the world of books in modern Persia. 

European students of Persian are, as a rule, unless they 
have lived in that country, accustomed to think in terms of 

^ Perhaps a corruption of Wilkins 
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manuscripts, and to turn to Dr Rieu's admirable catalogues 
of the British Museum MSS. for information as to literary 
history. But since the introduction into Persia of printing 
and lithography, especially since about 1880, the importance 
of the manuscript literature has steadily diminished, the 
more important books written being either transferred to 
stone or set up in type from the original copy. This 
printed and lithographed literature has not hitherto received 
nearly so much attention as the older manuscript literature, 
and it is often impossible to obtain ready and trustworthy 
information as to the authors and contents of these modern 
books. The recent publication of Mr Edwards’s Catalogue 
of the Persian prmted books in the British Musetim'^ marks 
a great step in advance of anything previously accomplished, 
but the notices are necessarily very brief, and contain, as a 
rule, no particulars about the authors and only the most 
general indication of the character of their works. What is 
needed is a catalogue raisonne of Persian books composed 
during the last century and lithographed or printed in 
Persia, for it is much easier, for reasons which will be stated 
immediately, to ascertain what has been published in 
Persian in Turkey, Egypt and India. 

The fact is that the Persian book trade is in the most 
chaotic condition. There are no publishers or booksellers 
of substance, and no book-catalogues are issued. Most 
books have no fixed price or place of sale ; many have no 
pagination ; hardly any have indexes or tables of contents. 
Often books comprising several volumes change their size 
and shape, their plan, and even their nature, as they proceed, 
while the author not unfrequently changes his title. Let us 
take as an illustration a few of the numerous works of 
reference published under the name of Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Khin, who successively bore the titles of SaniVd- 

^ London, 1922 : 968 columns. The works are arranged under their 
authors, but there is a General Index of Titles and a Subject Index. 
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Dawla, Mii’tamanu's-Sultan, and Ptirnddu’d-Dawla, and was 
the son of Hajji 'All Khan of Mardgha, originally entitled 
Hajibu’d-Dawla and later Ttirnddu’s-Saltana, Now first of 
all it is very doubtful whether these books were really 
written by Sanfu'd-Dawla at all ; at any rate it is com- 
monly asserted that he coerced various poor scholars to 
write them, and ascribed the authorship to himself^, pro- 
ceedings of which the latter must be regarded as wholly 
reprehensible, whatever may be said in extenuation of the 
former. In 1293/1876 he published the first volume of the 
Mirdtiil-Biddd 7 i ("Mirror of the Lands”), a geographical 
dictionary of Persian towns and villages, largely based on 
Yaqut’s well-known Arabic Mu^jamii l-Biilddn, containing 
the first four letters of the alphabet (1 to O). Of this 
volume, however, there appear to have been two editions, 
the first ending with the notice of Tabriz and containing 
388 pages, the second, published a year later (1294/1877), 
extending to Tihran, and containing 606 pages. Having 
reached Tihran, however, the author, growing tired, ap- 
parently, of geography, decided to continue his work as a 
history of the reigning king Nasiru’d-Din Shah, and to add 
at the end of each remaining volume a Calendar and Court 
Directory for the current year. Vol. ii, therefore, comprises 
the first fifteen years of the Shah’s reign (298 pp.) and the 
Calendar (45 pp.) for the year of publication (1295/1878). 
Vol. iii continues on the same lines, and contains the years 
xvi-xxxii of the current reign (264 pp.) and the Calendar 
(50 pp.). At this point, however, the author seems to have 
remembered his original plan, and in vol. iv he continues 
the geographical dictionary with the next two letters of the 
alphabet and ^), at which point he reverts to history, 
and gives an account of the events of the year of publica- 
tion (1296/1879), followed by the annual Calendar. More- 


^ See my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia^ pp. 156 and 164-6. 
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over, in order to celebrate this reconciliation of geography 
and history, the size of this fourth volume is suddenly 
enlarged from io| x 6| inches to 13 J x 8| inches. 

By this time the author appears to have grown weary of 
the Mirror of the Lands,’' for after a year’s rest he began 
the publication of a new book entitled Muntazam-i-Ndsiri, of 
which also three volumes appeared in the years 1298-1300/ 
1881-3. Of these three volumes I possess only the first and 
the third. The first contains an outline of Islamic history 
from A.H. 1-656 (a.D. 622-1258), that is, of the history of 
the Caliphate (pp. 3-”239), followed by an account of the 
chief events of the solar year beginning in March, 1880, both 
in Persia and Europe (pp. 239-57), and the usual Calendar 
and Court Directory (42 pp.). The third volume contains a 
history of the reigning Qdjar dynasty from 1194/1779 to 
1300/1882 (pp. 32-387), followed again by the Calendar for 
the last mentioned year. 

Next year the author began the publication of a new 
work in three volumes entitled Matla^tish-Shams (^'the 
Dawning-place of the Sun ”). This opens with 
a perfunctory apology for the incomplete con- 
dition in which the ‘‘ Mirror of the Lands ” was 
left. However, says he, since the next two letters 
of the alphabet are hd (^) and khd (^), and since Khurasdn 
is the most important province beginning with the latter, 
and since His Majesty Ndsiru’d-Dfn Shah, whose faithful 
servant he is, and to whom this and his other works are 
dedicated, had recently made the journey thither in order 
to visit the holy shrine of the Imdm ‘Ah' Ridd at Mashhad, 
he has decided to devote this book to an account of that 
province, which, since it lies to the East, is hinted at in the 
title. In the first volume (published in 1301/1884) he ac- 
cordingly describes the route to Mashhad by way of Dama- 
wand, Ffriizkfih, Bistdm, Bujniird and Qfichdn, giving a full 
account of each of these places and the intervening stations. 


Maila^u^sh- 
Shams ^ a.h, 
1301-3 (a.d. 
1884-6). 
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The second volume (published in 1302/1885) contains a 
detailed description of Mashhad, its monuments, its history 
from 428/1036 to 1302/1885, the most notable men to whom 
it has given birth, a monograph on the eighth Imam 'AH 
Rida, and in conclusion (pp. 469-500) a valuable list of the 
books contained in the Mosque library* In the midst of all 
this topographical matter is inserted (pp. 165-216) the text 
of Shah Tahmasp's diary, of which such free use was made 
in a previous chapter^ The third volume (published in 
1303/1886) contains an account of the Shah’s return journey 
by the ordinary Pilgrim route through Nishdpur, Sabzawar, 
Shahriid, Damghan and Samndn, with full desciiptions of 
these and the intervening stations, and biographical notices 
of eminent men connected with each. A Sdl-nmna, or 
Calendar and Court Directory for the current year, com- 
pletes each volume, and it is only fair to add that the price 
of each is stated on the last page as twelve qrdns, at that 
time about seven shillings. 

Henceforward most of Muhammad Hasan Khdn’s nu- 
merous works included a Sdl-ndma, or “Year Book” for 
the current year, placed at the end of each 
volume and having a separate pagination. His 
biographies of eminent Muslim women, entitled 
Khayrdt^^^ Hisdn^^, published in three volumes in the years 
1304-7/1887-90, lacks this addition, which is, however, 
found in the Kitdbu' l-Md dthir wdUAthdr (published in 
1306/ 1888-9), on the Memorabilia of forty years of the reign 
of Nisiru’d-Dfn Shah, an invaluable book of reference for 
students of the history, biography and evolution of modern 
Persia down to the date of publication. The plan of a 
geographical dictionary was taken up by another writer, 


The Ganj‘i- 

Ddniskoi 

“Hakim.** 


Muhammad Taqi Khdn called Hakims who in 
1305/1887-8 published, under the title (A Gmij- 
i:-Ddnish (“the Treasure of Learning”), a com- 


^ See pp. 84 seqq» supra^ 
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plete Encyclopaedia of Persian place-names comprising 
574 large pages. One welcome feature of this book is that 
the author prefixes a long list of the authorities and books 
of which he made use in his compilation. This includes a 
number of European (including ancient Greek) works. 

These Persian lithographed books, notwithstanding their 
shortcomings, are, as a rule, pleasant to handle, well written, 
well bound, and printed on good paper. Some of them, like 
the Khatt ti Khattdtdn Calligraphy and Calligraphists ”) 
of Mirzd-yi-Sanglakh, and the excellent edition of the 
Mathnawi with Concordance of Verses {Kashfiil-Abydf) 
associated with the name of 'Ala’u’d-Dawla, are really 
beautiful books, while almost all are far superior to the 
Indian lithographs. They are, however, hard to obtain in 
Europe, and indeed anywhere outside Tihran, Tabriz and 
perhaps Isfahan. Even the British Museum collection is 
very far from complete, while my own collection, originally 
formed by purchase in Persia^ owes much to the fact that 
I was able to add to it a number of volumes from two very 
notable Persian libraries, those of the late M. Charles Schefer 
and of the late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. As has been 
already said, few greater services could be rendered to 
Persian scholarship than the proper cataloguing and de- 
scribing of these lithographs, and the devising of means to 
place them on the European book-market. Since litho- 
graphy can be carried on with simple apparatus and with- 
out any great technical skill or outlay of money, it is often 
practised by comparatively poor scholars and bibliophiles, 
who print very small editions which are soon exhausted, so 
that many books of this class rank rather with manuscripts 
than with printed books in rarity and desirability^. 

^ Fora list of the books I bought in Persia in the autumn of 1888, 
see my Year amongst the Persians ^ pp. 554-7* 

^ Compare p. 551 of the book mentioned in the preceding footnote. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MOST MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
(A.D. 1850 ONWARDS). 

I have endeavoured to show that under the Qajdr 
Dynasty, especially since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the old forms of literature, both prose 
Muences.”^ and verse, took on a fresh lease of life, and, so 
far from deteriorating, rose to a higher level 
than they had hitherto reached during the four centuries 
(roughly speaking A.D. 1 500-1900) with which we are dealing 
in this volume. We must now consider three or four quite 
recent developments due in the first instance to what Mirzd 
Muhammad All Khdn ^^Tarbiyat,"’ the real author of my 
Press and Poetry in Modern Persia (pp. 154-66), calls 
'^Modernizing Influences in the Persian Press other than 
Magazines and Journals.” Amongst these he assigns an 
important place to the various scientific text-books 
compiled by, or under the supervision of, the numerous 
Europeans appointed as teachers in the DdriiU 
Fundn and the Military and Political Colleges 
in Tihrin from A.D. 1851 onwards, and the 
Persian translations of European (especially French) books 
of a more general character, such as some of Moliere’s 
plays and Jules Verne’s novels, which resulted from an 
increased interest in Europe and knowledge of European 
languages. Of such books, and of others originally written 
in Persian in this atmosphere, he gives a list containing 
one hundred and sixty-two entries, which should be con- 
sulted by those who are interested in this matter* The 
Revolution of A.D. 1906, with the remarkable development 
of journalism which it brought about, and the increase of 
facilities for printing resulting from this, gave a fresh 
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impulse to this movement, which, checked by the difficulties 
and miseries imposed on Persia by the Great War, seems 
now again to be gathering fresh impetus. What we have 
to say falls under three heads, the Drama, Fiction and the 
Press, of which the first two need not detain us long. 

The Drama. 

The only indigenous form of drama is that connected 
with the Muharram mournings, the so-called “Passion 
Plays” discussed in a previous chapter', and 
even in their case it is not certain that they 
owe nothing to European influence. Three at least of 
Moliere’s plays {Le Midecin malgre lui, Le Misanthrope, and 
another entitled The Ass, which I think must 
be intended for L^.tourdt) have appeared in 
Persian translations, but are seldom met with, 
and seem never to have attained any great popularity. 
I possess only Le Misanthrope, printed at Constantinople 
in the Taswiru'l-Afkdr Press in 1286/1869-70. The title is 
rendered as Guzdrishd-Mardum-guriz the Adventure of 
him who fled from mankind ”), the characters are Persian- 
ized, and the text is in verse and follows the original very 
closely, though occasionally Persian idioms or proverbs are 
substituted for French. Here, for instance, is the rendering 
— in this case a paraphrase — of the “ Vieille chanson ” in 
Act I, Scene 2 : 

‘‘ Si le roi m’avait donn 6 
Paris, sa grand^ ville, 

Et qu’il me falliit quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 

Je dirais au roi Henri 
‘ Reprenez votre Paris, 

J’aime mieux ma mie, o gail 
J’aime mieux ma mie 



1 Pp. 172-94 supra. 
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The following Persian version of Act II, Scene 7, if 
compared with the original, will give a fair idea of the 
translators method. The characters are W,? (Alceste), 
Fatina (C^lim^ne), Layla (!]^liante), Ndsih (Acaste), NaHm 
(Philinte) and Farrdsh (un garde de la Mar^chaussde): 
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No indication of the translator's identity appears on the 
title-page of my edition, nor is there any prefatory matter. 
Curiously enough, in the very same year in which this 
Persian version of Le Misanthrope was published (1286/ 
1869-70) Ahmed Vefiq (Ahmad Wafiq) Pasha printed his 
Turkish translations of George Dandin^ Le MMecin malgri 
ltd, and Le Mariage Force while Tartufe appeared in 
Turkish somewhat later^. 

In 1291/1874 there was lithographed in Tihrin a volume 
containing seven Persian plays with an Introduction on the 
^ educational value of the stage by Mfrzd TaTar 

Mirzi Ja'far i 

Qardja-ddghi’s Qaraja-daghi. These plays were originally 
written in Adharbdyjdni Turkish by Mirza 
Fath-*Ali Darbandi, and were published in Tiflis about 
A.D. 1861. Five of them have been republished in Europe, 
with glossaries, notes and in some cases translations. These 
are (i) the Waztr of Lankur an, text, translation, vocabu- 
lary and notes, by W. H. D. Haggard and G. le Strange 
(London, 1882); (2) Trois Comidies traduites du dialecte 
Turc Azeri en Persan et publiies . . . avec un glossaire et des 
notes par C, Barbier de Meynard et S, Guyard (Paris, 1886); 
(3) Monsieur Jourdan, with translation, notes, etc. edited 
by A. Wahrmund (Vienna and Leipzig, 1889). The three 
comedies contained in No. 2 are the ‘‘Thief-catching Bear’' 
(Khirsd-qiddicr-bdsdn), “the Advocates” {Wukald-yi-Mu- 
rdfdd), and “the Alchemist” {Mulld Ibrahim. Khalild- 
Kimiyd-gar'), The two remaining plays, hitherto unpub- 
lished in Europe, are “the Miser” (Mard-i~Khasis) and 
“ Yiisuf Shdh the Saddler V’ 

^ E. J. W. Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. v, p. 14. 

2 Ibid,, p. 59 and n. i ad calc, 

8 “The Alchemist” was translated by G. le Strange in the J,R.A,S, 
for 1886 (pp. 103-26); “Ydsuf Shdh” in the same Journal for 1895 
(PP* 537-69) by Colonel Sir E. Ross; and the text of the same was 
published in 1889 at Madras by E. Sell. See E. Edwards’s Catalogue 
of the Persian printed books in the British Museum, 1922, col. 207-8. 
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Three more plays, written at a date unknown to me, by 
the late Prince Malkom Khan, formerly Persian Minister 
Three plays London, were partly published as a feuilleton 

by Prince i^pd-waraq) in the Tabriz newspaper Ittihdd 
Malkom K (“Union”) in 1326/1908. A complete edition, 
from a copy in the library of Dr F. Rosen, the well-known 
scholarly German diplomatist, was published in 1340/1921-2 
by the “ Kaviani ” Press in Berlin. These plays are (i) the 
“Adventures of Ashraf Khdn, Governor of ‘Arabistan, 
during his sojourn in Tihran in 1232/1817”; (2) the 
“Methods of Government of Zamdn Khdn of Buriijird,” 
placed in the year 1236/1820-1 ; and (3) “Shah-quH Mirzi. 
goes to Karbala and spends some days at Kirmanshah 
with the Governor Shdh Murad Mirzd.” • 


Finally in 1326/1908 there appeared at Tihran a bi- 
weekly newspaper called “the Theatre” {Tiydtr) which 
published plays satirizing the autocratic regime. 
^ possess only a few numbers, containing part 
of a play entitled “ Shaykh ‘Ah' Mfrza, Gover- 
nor of Maldyir and Tdysirkdn, and his marriage with the 
daughter of the King of the P'airies.” 

These are all the Persian plays I have met with^. All 
are comedies, and all are satires on the administrative or 
social conditions of Persia. In the “ Wazi'r of Lankurin ” 
a rather weak and common-place love-story is combined 
with the satire, but generally speaking this element is 
lacking, and the object of the writer is simply to arouse 
dislike and contempt for the old-fashioned methods of 
government. In other words, these productions, like the 
“ Travels of Ibrdhim Beg,” of which we shall shortly have 
I Since this was written I have come across a little comedy entitled 
“Ja'far Khdn comes from Europe” hy 

Basan Muqaddam, printed at Tihrdn and actually performed there 
about two years ago. 
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to speak, are primarily political pamphlets rather than 
plays. Hardly one of them has ever been acted on the 
stage, and none has produced an effect comparable to 
Kemal Bey's Turkish play Watan^ yakhod Silistra^, In 
short the drama has not succeeded in establishing itself in 
Persia even to the extent which it has done in Turkey. 


The Novel. 


The Novel. 

Of stories after the style of the “ Arabian Nights” or the 
more popular and indigenous “ Husayn the Kurd ” there is 
in Persia no end, but of the novel properly so 
called there is even less to be said than of the 
drama. Two rather ambitious attempts in this direction have 
recently come under my notice, and it is characteristic of 
recent tendencies to glorify Zoroastrian Persia that both of 
them deal with pre-Islamic times, the one with Cyrus, the 
other with Qubdd and his son and successor Aniisharwan 
(Nushfrwan) and the heresiarch Mazdak. 

The former (or rather the first volume of it, which, to 
judge by the colophon, was intended to be followed by two 
“Love and niore volumcs) was completed in 1334/1916, and 
Lordship,” a printed at Hamaddn in 1337/1919. It is entitled 
ofthedaysof “ Love and Lordship ' {^Ishq u Saltanat),dx\d 
was written by a certain Shaykh Miisd, Director 
of the ‘"Nusrat” Government College at Hamaddn, who 
was good enough to send me a copy in January, 1920. It 
is described in the colophon as “the first novel (roman) 
composed in Persia in the Western fashion ” : 

O^J 

^ Gibb (op. laud.y vol. v, p. 15) alludes very briefly to the outburst of 
patriotic enthusiasm aroused by this play “Fatherland” when it was 
first acted in the theatre of Gedik Pasha. Sultdn 'Abdu’l-*Azfz was 
highly displeased and alarmed, and banished Komil Bey to Fama- 
gusta in Cyprus. 
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It aims at being a historical novel, but the proper names 
generally have their French, not their Old Persian, forms, 
“Mitradat” (correctly explained as Mi/ir-ddd), “Ak- 
bitan ” (Ecbatana, instead of Hagmaidna, for Hamaddn), 
‘‘Agrdddt,” Ispikii (Spako)” and "Siyakzar” (Cyaxares, 
for Huvakhshatara), though Cambyses (Kambiijiya) takes 
the intermediate form “ Kambiiziya.” The lengthy descrip- 
tions of the scenes and persons introduced into the story, 
and the numerous dialogues are evidently copied from 
European models. The story itself, into which an element 
of love as well as of war is introduced, is readable if not 
very thrilling, but is overloaded with dates, archaeological 
and mythological notes, and prolix historical dissertations 
ultimately based for the most part on the statements of 
Herodotus mixed with information derived from the Avesta. 
There is no attempt to make use of archaic language or to 
eschew the use of Arabic words, but the author has at any 
rate avoided glaring anachronisms. The following short 
extract (p. 247) from the description of the preparations 
for the marriage of Cyrus will suffice to show how far 
removed is the style of this book from that of the type of 
story hitherto current in Persia : 

djSs» p 

tjUjtjU J5 

3 J3J^ 3 

‘‘Yes! These preparations are the preparations for a wedding, and 
I do not think that it can be the wedding of anyone else than Cyrus, 
the mighty King of Persia and Media, for today none but he com- 
mands in so great a measure the affection of the people of Ecbatana, 
so that they regard his wedding as a great festival, and have deco- 
rated the bazaars, and from the bottom of their hearts make manifest 
their joy and gladness.” 
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I do not know what measure of success this “ historical 
novel'’ has achieved in Persia, nor did I ever meet with 
more than the one copy sent me by the author, accompanied 
by a letter dated 4 Safar, 1338 (Oct. 30, 1919), in which he 
requested me to review it in the Times, I hope he will 
accept this brief notice as the best I can do to make his 
book known in Europe as a praiseworthy attempt to instruct 
while entertaining his countrymen, and to introduce a literary 
form hitherto unknown in Persia. 

The second of the two historical novels mentioned above 
was printed at Bombay in i339/i920'~i, was written by 
San‘ati-zdda of Kirmdn, and is entitled ‘^the 

“The Ensnarers; * i a r h i i » t m 

or the Avengers Eusnarcrs : or the Avengers of Mazdakh Like 
ofMazdak. incomplete, for it ends (on p. no) 

with the words here ends the first volume,” though how 
many more the author intended to add does not appear, 
nor do I know whether any further instalment was actually 
published. In general style it much resembles “ Love and 
Lordship,” but presents more archaeological errors, as, for 
instance, where (p. 10) a portrait of the Sdsdnian king 
Bahrdm Giir is described as bearing a label written in the 
cuneiform character (khatpi-mikhi ) ! 


Before leaving this subject I must at least mention a 
Persian translation of three episodes in the career of the 
immortal Sheidock Holmes, translated from a 
Russian version by Mfr Ismahl 'Abdu’lldh-zdda, 
aiid printed at the Khurshfd Press in Tihrdn in 
1 323/1905-6. They are entitled respectively the 
“ Episode of the Gold Spectacles,” the '' Account of Charles 
Augustus Milverton V' and ‘‘ the Village Lords.” Holmes in 
passing through a Russian medium has been transmuted 
into Khums ” or Khdmis ” : Dr Watson 


2 The original is entitled “ the Adventure of Appledore Towers.” 
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has been more fortunate. The adventures are narrated in 
the simplest possible style, and would form an admirable 
reading-book for beginners in Persian, if the book were 
obtainable in any quantity, which is unlikely. In Turkey 
Sherlock Holmes had an enormous success, and I remember 
a news-vendor on one of the Bosphorus steamers offering 
me a Turkish version of the ‘‘ Engineer’s Thumb,” while the 
late Sultan ‘Abdu’l- Hamid was said to entertain the greatest 
admiration for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and to desire above 
all things to put him in charge of his Secret Police. 

It is hard to say whether Hdjji Zaynu’l-'Abidfn of Mara- 
gha’s fictitious “Travels {Siydkat-nmna) of Ibrahim Beg/' 
which, according to Mirza Muhammad*^ All Khan 
Sibrlh'rSg, “ Tarbiyats” had an appreciable effect in pre- 
cipitating the Persian Revolution of A.D. 1905-6, 
should be reckoned as a novel or not. The hero 
and his adventures are, of course, fictitious, but there is little 
exaggeration, and they might well be actual. The book is 
a bitter satire on Persian methods of government and social 
conditions, which are depicted in the most sombre colours, 
with the definite object of arousing discontent in order 
to bring about reform. The Persians are very sensitive 
to ridicule, but on the whole bear it much better than 
most European nations, and most Persian reformers have 
made extensive use of satire as a means of promoting their 
objects. This Siydkat-ndma is well and powerfully written 
in a simple yet forcible style, and I know of no better 

^ See my Press and Poetry of Modern Persia^ pp. 22 and 164. The 
Persian text was printed in three volumes, the first at Cairo without 
date; the second at Calcutta in 1323/1905, though publication was 
apparently delayed until 1907 ; the third at Constantinople in 1327/1909. 
The name of the author appears only on the title-page of vol. iii. A 
German version of the first volume by Dr Walter Schulz was pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1903 with the title Zustdnde im keutigen Persien 
wie sie das Reisebuch Ibrahim Begs enthiillt. 
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reading-book for the student who wishes to obtain a good 
knowledge of the current speech and a general, if somewhat 
lurid, idea of the country. 

In this connection mention should also be made of the 
Persian translation made by the talented and unfortunate 
Th p rs'a Shaykh Ahmad "'Riihi” of Kirmdn of 

translation of MoriePs Hdjji Bdbd, published by Colonel D. C. 
HdjytBdhd. phillott at Calcutta in 1905 h This book, like 
the last, is a clever satire on the Persians, the more re- 
markable as being the work of a foreigner ; but it belongs 
rather to the domain of English than Persian literature. 
All that I had to say about it is contained in the Intro- 
duction (pp. ix-xxiii) which I contributed to the edition 
published by Messrs Methtien in 1895, and all that need 
be said about the Persian translator and his work has been 
well said by Colonel Phillott in his Introduction to the 
Persian text. 

The Press. 

Of Persian Journalism, which has been the most powerful 
modernizing influence in Persia, I have treated so fully in 
^ ^ a previous monograph on the subject^ that little 

need be said here, save by way of summary. 
Printing was introduced into Persia about a 
century ago by ‘Abbds MIrzd, and the first Persian news- 
paper appeared about A.D. 185 1, in the third year of Ndsiru’d- 
Dfn Shdh’s reign. It was soon followed by others, but these 
early news-sheets, issued by the Government, were entirely 
colourless, and even when I was in Persia in 1887-8 the 

Five earlier Persian newspaper worth reading was the 

newspapers of A kk^ar StM pubHshed weekly at Con- 
importance. stantiuople. It was founded in 1875, and lasted 
about twenty years. Prince Malkom Khdn’s Qdndn (''Law”) 

^ See pp. vii-viii of the English Introduction to this work, and also 
vsi^ Persian Revolution^ 

2 The Press and Poetry in Modem Persia^ Cambridge, 19 14- 


the Press in 
Persia. 
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appeared in 1890 and was printed and published in London, 
but in consequence of its violent attacks on the Persian 
Government, the Shih, and his Ministers, its circulation in 
Persia was prohibited. The CdlcuttSi Hablul-Mattn first 
appeared in 1893, the Thuvayyd (‘'Pleiades”) in Cairo in 
1898, and the Parwarish, which replaced it, in 1900. These 
were the most important Persian papers published outside 

Persia, and it was not until 1907, when the 
Revolution Revolution was an accomplished fact, and the 
newspaper. conflict between King and Parliament was at 
its height, that independent and influential newspapers began 
to appear in Persia itself. Amongst the most interesting of 
these from a literary point of view 1 should place the Sdr-i- 
Isrdfil (“Trumpet of Isrdfil” — the Angel of the Resur- 
rection), the Nasim-i-Shimdl (“Breeze of the North”), the 
Musdwdt (“ Equality ”), and fh&NawBahdr{^^'E.sx\y Spring”). 

The first, second, and fourth of these supplied 
its many fine poems from the pens of 

C/tarand- Dakhaw, Sayyid Ashraf of GfMn, and Bahdr of 
^arand. Mashhad, for my Press and Poetry in Modern 

Persia, but the Charand-parand (“Charivari”) column of 
the SHr-i-Isrdfil also contained some excellent and original 
prose writing of which I shall now give two specimens, since 
they are unlike ' anything else which I have tnet with in 
Persian. Both are by Dakhaw : the first appeared in No. i 
of the Sdr-i-Isrdfzl (May 30, 1907); the second in No. 2 
(June 6, 1907). 


) iljjl 3 3 JU. 

j\ jSk ji Ijljj ' C^\ -iiyi 3 
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*^4woJb j3 * OLftlsul 

! OLH!^ 4,^ 

>^3 3j^ d.£u<^ C-A^ia» O^la 

a£» Cwt ChW l^Uit 

jl D *4-^^ ,x»^ O^i 

^ jJ^ 

J| «£)j« 3 J.*ot j3 AiCijU CUmiI ^\jj3 ^j3 d£> 

lSj3J ^3 **«A-iwU 

‘ jLi£» jUj ^;)^ Ji>y^ ji 0>j^y6^ j'^A'*^ 4: 

d3>^ >0^ CfiiiJ JU1« 63 3 

4^;^^ U JUi£!> C>60*^ 4i3li*3l 33>a^ JJ3 

JlEl^ 63 ^ ^JUjU 4^ 3> 

^1 J ^J L i ^ ^liftiAo^ Cii»»%< * **g>< ; * 4^ J>ii*fc«iif5> 

^ ^ 0 J 0^ ^b > 

0 ^flfc » 3 0^3“*^ 3 '^J>JJ3> 4 j 

t«3AM J3 J3^ 0!jl^!>^ ^ 

\^^jjB^ C-s^j jt Ih?* J3-^ tjUjl£& 

‘j^JUj C^5j 3 JU 4^ jj.j| O^J'^ j5 

jl^ .Jtt***^ CHW 03^'^^ '^J^ 

^ Wh^mM^I 

03^ djS^ ^ Jj 4i^ft» ^ 

IdKdlj^ JkiiiliXbiO 

dSl^9^ JJ 4, «!» C!U< w t4AA^ 

j6jbi^ O^ C»<u»lJaiwt jji jbjk^AiS jb^j>A aj£> j»iC3 l4» 

Wwf|M9 _J0JU^ % i5*>J^tjJi> J^W *^4,0^^ C ><»'it.fi^ jJ CJ^)3^ 

* lJki»!Mi5C j iw 6 4ilfc 4^ 4 »»Ii^^ 44«kjJi0ptfc y|^3jj*^ 3 
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jSj ‘ i^lU. ^ Ij lJ^^U JU Jjl j_jj 

. t>S> ‘ojI ^Id. ‘djti oU~. ‘4dJj jb>*“ 

‘ ‘ a£>jI^ 

0 -« »>•« ^ ji CwU>^ 

J 3 j ‘ t>-o 0jb 

*^-<P hA »0 J 3 ^ ^ J 3 j Js^r* ^ ‘ 

c*-il ‘O-" ‘ojl ‘Ajli al*^ ‘AdJj ^ 

^ OJj>^ J>'^ Oil* 3 a j,iuj C<.» l Le ^J,Js 0^ AiCjOj 3^ jj 

^slUsiwI 

‘ jSCjSj ^yjj>S 4£5 tASt^ 

^aiJI ^ £a>Uj>.^ J5t^^ Ob^b*^ 
4^ L5^" ^W5 slUbl^w JJ wwl 

^ ^ ^t^iAOfc Ci«wl daw^ ^L«i.)t 


4«> b*^ taXAjJiAii^ d«*nW^ ^ j li»wj| Wo^nWi 

bO“!#^ ^**mi 4 3J^ ^*4^^ 3 j.»»it.< g 

J--W jt w^wt 

d *fl>»»l jut 3 (SS*W w w l J3^ 

4k^ ^jmU * dUiiwt ^tudfJ d-*yjl<»Sd^ ^j0i\jD‘ ^ d^S> t^^ 


* jLwt^ ^0^ <*,£» 




‘U ^ 3 O»»^im< 0 i JL]^iiiiIIiii 1 BI»>iw 4 !> 


^iU 



*^4i la »,..^j.d6 ^;J yjU 


Aau%^^A O^ LS!/"* 

d^ljji^ 4 jla!ldM<!llJj.i«^6 d-wtjj d^t^Ohn ^;W tj ^ t^iawO lajdjijjs 

jd JilbfStmyA t^t<j ifc a^MK^W ^ W>J>IP 

»*• '**^ ., *« 
AS> t,5| tj^J tiaO JUm^aS J*^ ^ 4 m-^»,X*<> 
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‘ ^ -yO"^ '***^3'^ W *Awjl 

-3 ^ ^ -^3^ ‘ 3,i ^33 

1*1 

jo^ 3 * 4 £» Ij 

dj ‘ CU5j OW® >Xj Q\ 

<Aw0A j5 d a ffit> .JwW ^^***^^ J‘'i:4*>^ W 

Q^JkJ C-.wt> ’Njlato. C^akljut 

^^(jA aOI i^lljh^ ^ Ij*^ J>l.A5t Jij^iftkJ ^|^J^lO^•l•J 4iCijt 

wwt «4iS2> ^'L**iJ 1 3 3i^ 

(^ji»3) ^ eUak. t %X«> t IjOjjW 


Translation, 


‘‘After several years travelling in India, seeing the invisible saints^ 
and acquiring skill in Alchemy, Talismans and Necromancy^, thank 
God, I have succeeded in a great experiment; no less 
^iumtea*ting ^ method for curing the opium-habit 1 If any one 

in any foreign country had made such a discovery, he 
would certainly have received decorations and rich rewards, and his 
name would have been mentioned with honour in all the newspapers. 
But what can one do, since in Persia no one recognizes merit? 

“ Custom is a second nature, and as soon as one becomes habituated 
to any act, one cannot easily abandon it. The only curative method is 
to reduce it gradually by some special procedure, until it is entirely 
forgotten. 

“To all my zealous, opium-eating, Muslim brethren I now proclaim 
the possibility of breaking the opium-habit, thus. First, they must be 
firmly determined and resolved on abandoning it. Secondly, one who, 
for example, eats two mithqdls^ of opium daily should every day 
diminish this dose by a grain (nukhdd) and add two grains of morphine 


^ Th&Ahddl (“ Substitutes ”) and Awtdd (“Pegs”) are two classes of 
ih& RijdluH-Ghayby or “Men of the Unseen World,” who play an im- 
portant part in the cosmogony of the Mystics. 

^ Concerning these Occult Sciences, see pp. 441-2 supra, 

3 xhe mithqdl^ 4"6o grammes, and is divided into 24 /2^<jH2^<^(“peas”), 
each* of which consists of 4 grains or barley-corns 
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in its stead. One who smokes ten mithqdls of opium should daily 
reduce the amount by one grain, adding instead two grains oi hashish 
(Indian hemp). Thus he should persevere until such time as the two 
mithqdls of opium which he eats are replaced by four mithqdls of 
morphine, or the ten mithqdls of opium which he smokes by twenty 
mithqdls of hashish. After this it is very easy to substitute for mor- 
phine pills hypodermic injections of the same, and for hashish 
of Unity h’ O my zealous, opium-eating brethren, seeing that God has 
made matters so easy, why do you not save yourselves from the 
annoyance of men’s foolish chatter, and the waste of all this time 
and money? Change of habit, if it be effected in this way, does not 
cause illness and is a very easy matter. 

“ Moreover great and eminent men who wish to make people forget 
some evil habit act in precisely this way. See, for example, how well 
indeed the poet says that intelligence and fortune are closely connected 
with one another. For example, when our great men consider that the 
people are poor and cannot eat wh eaten bread, and that the peasant 
must spend all his life in cultivating wheat, yet must himself remain 
hungry, see wdiat they do. 

“ On the first day of the year they bake the bread with pure wheat- 
flour. On the second day in every hundredweight {kharwdr) they put a 
maund of bitter apricot stones, barley, fennel-flower, sawdust, lucerne, 
sandal put it shortly as an illustration — clods, brick-bats and bullets 
of tight mithqdls. It is evident that in a hundredweight of corn, 
which is a hundred maunds, one maund of these things will not be 
noticed. On the second day they put in two maunds, ondhe third 
three, and after a hundred days, which is three months and ten days, 
a hundred maunds of wheat-flour have become a hundred maunds of 
bitter apricot stones, barley, fennel-flower, sawdust, chaff, lucerne and 
sand, and that in such fashion that no one has noticed it, while the 
wheaten bread habit has entirely passed out of men’s minds. 

“In truth intelligence and fortune are closely connected with one 
another ! • l - 

“ O my zealous, opium-eating brethren ! Assuredly you know that 
man is a little world, and has the closest resemblance to the great 
world; that is to say, for example, that whatever is possible for man 
may happen also in the case of animals, trees, stones, clods, doors. 


Ddgh-uWa^dat^ ox Ban jdb^ is a mixture oi hashish and curdled 
milk similar to asrdr.^ habb'-i-nashdt^ etc. Bdqd^ Wahdat (“ the trumpet 
of unity”) is the name given by hasMsh-smdktxs to a paper funnel 
through which the smoke of the drug is inhaled. 
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walls, mountains and seas ; and that whatever is possible for these is 
possible also for men, because man is the microcosm, while these form 
part of the macrocosm. For example, I wanted to say this, that just 
as it is possible to put a habit out of men’s minds, even so is it possible 
to put a habit out of the minds of stones, clods, and bricks, because 
the closest resemblance exists between the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm. What sort of a man, then, is he who i$ less than even a stone 
or a clod ? 

f 

“For example, the late miijtahid Hdjji Shaykh Hddi^ built a hos- 
pital and settled on it certain endowments so that eleven sick persons 
might always be there. So long as ydjji Shaykh Hddi was alive the 
hospital was accustomed to receive eleven patients. But as soon as 
Hdjji Shaykh Hddi departed this life, the students of the college said 
to his eldest son, ‘We will recognize you as the Master only when you 
spend the hospital endowments on us ! ’ See now what this worthy 
eldest son did by dint of knowledge. In the first month he reduced 
the number of patients by one, in the second by two, in the third by 
three, in the fourth by four ; and so in like fashion until the present 
time, when the number of patients has been reduced to five, and 
gradually, by this excellent device, these few also will disappear in the 
course of the next five months. See then how by wise management it 
is possible to expel habit from the minds of every one and every thing, 
so that a hospital which was accustomed to eleven patients has en- 
tirely forgotten this habit without falling ill. Why? Because it also 
forms part of the macrocosm, so that it is possible to drive a habit 
out of its mind, just as in the case of man, who is the microcosm.” 

“Dakhaw” 


3-* 1 > 

3 l^ik) ^ 

J3^ iSy OWa AArnm ^ . dA jSJ let ^ 

i^^Xmrn ‘ 

^ See my Persian Revolution^ pp. 406-7. 
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A 

w*^^***^ iA‘<&'8ah-») t ^t HUaunJ <U 

^^\jj ^ 4 j 5 ?*'^^!'‘*^ OwI^sIj 

‘ OrtMw) i^^j^Xtk^ lil^l^ ^Cij\ 

1^ i^tjl5l5j^ . 3>4^ j't^ u^b^ b‘^*o^ 

yi 

-i^J^ ^3^ 0^3^ 

A.r^ ^j ^j5^‘??^-v<r^ O^ lAiwU dX^tju 

Hi (*1 

,>-iLi ^ j.A ^ ■ <<» ci!ib^ -5 J3^ 

jil J>) j'-lxj'vi)'^ J>^ CH^ wmUsu> CUa 5^ C^t 

w.wj^ aCL»^ 4„;aa*^ u.^ C5W C5*^ (C-u^jO A^S'v^c 

* Wi.o,ni»»^ mM A««*AA«0 »£Xj> JUju,^ w'sXlxo*)^ 

jt 3W 0.5^ O^ Obti^ 0^-5^ ^3^^ 

4j5*5CljJ3J ijf*c ^ ^3^ Vj'*^b t5^^ 

^jT ‘ j u i*£> 0^4^ ‘ wt 

VaJU*^! J»-:»j^ ‘ <Ulfl-LJI ^^Lxa ob^^ 

U*-^5 i> ‘3j^ «iU-oJ! 'j3^ .5U^5 ^0>U. 

‘4*ij.i3i '^h o* c5'^'^ A:i.i-j «>-<^ 

‘>*!^*'Jt asC-Jlfe- C.5^ o*^ <U9'iU. ‘.j-o^iljj «Jj<iJI 4)jli ‘<»«ij^t 

y2^ ‘C-.Atjw a>iM i>!-*J' cs~'JJ v“^' ‘v***^’ t5^>*^ 

^>JU-« ‘3^ Aj/}p oliali ^ C--.JS <»£!> liilj Ujjj o' 
U-'>s! ‘ 'jt-^A^*- l 5''V^ Ol^i' '^■S^ j-SJ 

olj A: OJ^'S' J-»>ac?!>^ ‘0^3:!j’^i 

o-ii ‘jjjAsj^ »\j oU' 

Jjl uf O'^ L5^^ *’-A ‘^' 
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^ tjdlj ^ 5)3 o\j 

ji.-}> jSm dSXf^k 

'yiflh. w*3»^ ^ jJld.Xi>ji^ b^b 3’'^*'®^^ 03''^^ Lai* CUi-A Ol3iJ^«i 
jj ^ >3j^ >53^ iiX.i£:> iil«k Ob^^ 

S^^Otm t^jjplw ' CU.<h**^ 1(lAO»» ^ .3 dJUL^ 

c>^3 3-^ Ly33 ^ 3 C^j*^ 3> 4i (^ C-^1<Ca^ 

jujw^3 OIh^ ^ OwI^ Ujl£> juU 4£> iawl jt 

oii*^ ^j^IaISI jJS^ IaISI jMxib^ jt J-L 

jJu siL jAj ^ jl^ j^ ^ 

0't^j3 ^ l>*^J 3 W* 3 ‘ 0^3:J j1 C^33 

l^kJUtid ^^/jXaXp d-^A-.^ 3 

*»• # 0> 0f 

b A^wwioAt iiZ.^>wi»g> '^3»lft,ttifc jjutt *' ^L«fi> jujkfof 

*jib O^**^ ^4ij|hi3j£> ^1 

OXILimC ^ jg »o d\ji j] itffja ji^S jSJ^ txi^t 

0^3i ^b Cj^ J^ 3 J3t^ ^ Wlhl* 

V*t!3^ O^ <i?3ji U * CUi*** ^ 

tot U bi^3^ 

tj^Ua^ «Aa^ CUi»J tjLd^ ^3j£i» 

iSb^ ^3^ b-^^ CH^ O^ ^^3 J^ b*^ -^*3. 

^ ^h O^ J> J^ ^3J^ L&^ is^ Ob^^ 

4jUfe*i.3)j^5 Awji^AjO w^i w tw d,tlfim^;^ ^U|l» 

t533^-^4i ^ W jt 4JV u^fcXiv^ i5b>^^ [}j^" ' 

0^^33 *A^ » Xiyu>£ > i^b^OjOb^^ ‘^b ^4ZJu 

s,-^ . C-M*!! v,-Aj^ b ^^mZJtJ' 
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J3J ^ j^su 

j3j»J d"^ jt '*^ittN ^jgJ,^ J9ij^4 

O^ d£s^ ^wAift) ,^Aj>J^\A|iO * taV^XAti^ Jtf.Sb 4iAaJLw 

^^^^X<(>««^ Jl ^ fc>.AjU «1 a^53 lA$- 4 ijtwW 

''jxi'^Jr^ jIj ^ J^aS 

b U uiJt jt L 5 ^-^ ^ 5 *^^ 0 ^ 4 > 

j^aJU ’^la- i,,,«j<^£ii. “ dj**M,j whA) 4iSi> ^lt a^ 

‘ lAj^ 1;^*-*^ 

^ 1 ,^,^ Jj 3 C?*^ JjS-) '•ib-j %>jIaiJ Owt^ «;>wJLJ di£s^ i-yy <1 j\ 

4£» ^,<rl 2 >b d£=» >I^U& OlSjl 

C-M*rf 3 ^A»,Jli£> j> jsf^j£» jij 4,£aa«c^ ^ j p^i utto O 

j^j O^ jO '^***^ <Cwj^ ^%3.J3 iJjjt j-iixmt CUwl^ 

j,^ l^Uj^ w^XsJ (*>»3j^£> ji>A 

^lo.^ j^ Ij^l Ww a£:> 33 ^ ijiwIiUil 

3151^1 lo-iS» j> iSi'^y 

jl dSj*tg^ S julwl»>i 

v^ O^ «3!j-P^ *'^ c^-**j 

CUaUw ^3 CH^ ^ J(f^ ^ W ''yriy^, 

33 ,^ dW^ CH^ 3^ Ch' ‘*>^13 

i^ {Sj^> jt>>j£» 'jj^ ilw' i>* J^* caC« kin' ‘ a>! »* 

(^1*4.0^ «»£> <tji^ ji ,jji •iij 4 >^ ‘CA^s»«^ _ 5 l *3;^ 

^1 AiLy Vjj** k>^3 J.O-%. j' t^4»' c&’■^^*" 

^ ‘CA-.*j <lki.!5 U Cj 0>» 

^ kJ\jJCXJ >!i^ |j>i di >trd-^ 

3 _;J JmSj^ AjJto .33 3 >«<!W>^ ^ij 

vUn- 3 O*^ J> ‘MJi^ b'r^ 
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‘ 

3^ jjW <!Ujtiv»«. 3^lj 

^Jl^o ^ jl ^£9 yj£9 

jt ^ 0^1*31 olji LS**^*^ d»wf dl»«» 

tti «* 

%^jh j\ ^ d^jJ.ib ^-Lp ISj^ wi;j» 

**• 

^j«>o\ ^^lJkJ.3^3f J sZ^%J J3j^ jiAtS)! vilLo 

3 ^> ^ 

^JJLo j^ 

aC>1 O^ >\j\ Uxfc- otj a£» Owi 4j>jt 

^ vJ^***^ »»X*<itf> tj^w>^i*<r'i^ S S^j) '*^w * ,,X*i,*-Sfc*-«iA^ tjwalAj|*.*i**^ 

Cwl C>j>^ j^j 

^ j**^) W^ b 


Translation. 

Char and-par and. City letter. 

“Kabld’liDakhaw! 

“ In old days you used sometimes to be a help to people : if any 
A modern difficulty befel your friends, you used to solve it Latterly, 

EpSltes there being no sign or sound of you, I kept telling myself 

that perhaps you too had taken to opium and were lolling^ 
at the foot of the brazier in the corner of the room. Now don’t tell me 
that® you, you queer mug^, quietly, without any one’s knowledge (I do 
not know whether in order to study Alchemy, Talismans and Necro- 
mancy, as you have written in the Sir-i’Is7%ifU) have cut and run to 
India. Surely then you have found the key to a treasure also I At any 
rate, if I have entertained an unwoithy suspicion of you, you must 

^ For the half slang use of Kabld’l” KarhaWi\ see my Press 
and Poetry 0 / Modern Persia^ pp. iyg-B 2 , 

^ Lam dddan (slang), loll, lonngtP 

® Equivalent to “perhaps.” 

4 Ndguldy huqqa, explained as equivalent to the French “drdle de 
type.”'" . . 
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forgive me ; I ask your pardon ! Anyhow, praise be to God, you have 
got safely back, a lasting cause of thankfulness, for you have come at 
just the right moment, seeing that affairs are all topsy-turvy. 

“May God forgive everybody’s departed friends M May the earth 
not whisper it to him ! In Qdqdzdn we had a certain Mulld Inak-^Ali? 
a rawda-khzvdn'^ and a very impudent fellow. Whatever may be the 
case now, he was at that time very thick with me. When he went to 
recite a rawda, he used first of all to put forward a long-winded pro- 
logue. He used to say (saving your presence)^, ‘ In this way the matter 
will be more ass-plain’ (no need to quarrel over a mere illustration). 
It occurs to me that it would not be a bad thing if I too were to begin 
with a prologue for you, simply in order that you may get the hang of 
the matter. 

“ In olden days there was in the world one great Persian Empire 
with the State of Greece as its neighbour. At that time the Persian 
Empire was puffed up with pride®. It was very well pleased with itself, 
and, if you will pardon the expression, its pipe took a lot of filling®. 
Its ambition was the King-of- Kingship of the world. Yes, there was 
then in Persia no ‘King’s Darling,’ ‘State’s Sweetheart,’ ‘Pet of the 
Province,’ ‘Beauty of the Privy Chamber,’ ‘Charmer of the Presence,’ 
or ‘ Minion of the Kingdom^.’ Nor had they yet made ‘ slides ’ in their 
palaces^. Nor did the Mulhis of that time include a ‘ Club of the Canon 
Law,’ ‘Chamberlain of the Canon Law,’ or ‘Park of the Canon Law.’ 
At that time, in short, there did not exist a ‘ Carriage of IsMm,’ ‘Table 

1 This formula is common amongst the Zoroastrians. See my Year 
amongst the Persians^ p. 37 5. Here it implies that the Mulld was dead. 

2 tnak is the Turkish for a cow. The name is, of course, meant to 
be ridiculous. Qdqdzdn may be a misprint for Q^zdn. 

® See pp. 181-2 supra, 

^ Ear chand U-adaHst, “Although it be an incivility” to use such 
an expression. Kharpahnt (“ass-plain ”) means comprehensible to the 
greatest fool. 

® “ To have wind in the brain,” a common expression for conceit. 

® Luliihmgdsh khayli db mi-^girift^ “Its jug held. a lot of water,” 
said of one who has a great capacity for self-esteem. 

7 The innumerable titles conferred by the Persian Government form 
a constant subject of mockery. The fictitious titles here mentioned 
are, of course, intended to be both barbarous in form and degrading 
in meaning. ' ^ ■ 

^ The reference is to the sursurak in the Nigdristdn Palace at 
Tihrdn. Bttmf Year amongst the Persians^ 9^* 
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and Chair of the Faith/ or ‘Russian Horse of ReliKiun.' Fine days 
were those indeed, %vhich were in truth tlie time of Kiiii-- Wizwizak^ I 

“ But to be brief. One day the Persian Government collected its 
armies and quietly advanced to the back of the wall of (h'cece. Now 
to enter Greece there was only one way, by which way the Persian 
army must needs pass. Yes, but behind that way there was a lane like 
the Ashti'-kunan ® ot the Mosque of Aqd Sayyid ‘AzfzuMldh, that is to 
say, there was another narrow lane, but the Persian army did not know 
about it As soon as the Persian army arrived behind the wall of 
Greece, they saw that these seven*fold rascals of Greeks had blocked 
the road with troops. Well, what dust must Persia now scatter on her 
head? How, if she would advance, should she advance, or how, if she 
would retreat, could she retreat ? She was left abased and confounded. 
God have mercy on the poet who so well says, * Neither does my heart 
rejoice in exile, nor have I any honour in my native land,* etc. But, 
since things must somehow come right, suddenly the Persian army 
saw one of those Ja‘far-quh Aqds*^, a son of the Begier-Aqd of 
Cossacks, in other words a certain friend of the foreigner and hospitable 
humanitarian, gently detach himself from the Greek army, and, 
stepping softly^ approach the Persian host. ‘ Peace be upon you,’ 
said he ; ‘Your arrival is fortunate! You are welcome! Your visit is a 
pleasure! May your journey be without danger!’ All the while he 
was quietly pointing out to the Persians with his forefinger that Ashtf- 
kundn lane. ‘We Greeks,’ said he, ‘have no troops there. If you go 
that way, you can take our country.’ The Persians agreed, and by that 
road entered the Greek land. 

“This, however, is not the point... By the bye, while I remember, let 
me mention the name of this foreigner’s friend, though it comes a trifle 
heavy on our tongues; but what is to be done? His name was 
Ephialtes.,.God curse the DeviF! I don’t know why it is that when- 
ever I hear this name I think of some of our Persian Ministers... But 
let us return to the point. 

“ When His Excellency, that double-distilled essence of zeal and 

^ An imaginary “good time” in the remote past, as we might say 
“in the days of good King Cole.” 

^ I understand that this is the name of a narrow lane, or passage, 
in Tihrdn. It means “Reconciliation Street.” 

® The name of a Persian officer in the Cossack Brigade. 

^ picking up the feet” 

® An expression used when some ill-natured or inappropriate idea 
occurs to the mind, as though it had been suggested by Satan. 
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sum of science and political acumen, Mxrzi ‘Abdu'r-Razziq Khdn, 
engineer, and lecturer in the School of the Cossack barracks, after a 
three months' pedestrian tour drew for the Russians a military map of 
the road through Mdzandardn, we his friends said, ‘ It is a pity that 
such a man of spirit should not have a title.’ So some twenty of us 
sat for three days and nights considering what title we should obtain 
for him, but nothing occurred to our minds. Worst of all, he was a 
man of taste. 'Any title obtained for me,’ says he, 'must be virgin; 
that is to say, no one else must have borne it before me.’ We enquired 
of the State Accountants, who said there was no 'virgin title’ left. 
We opened our dictionaries, and found that neither in the languages 
of the Persians, Arabs, Turks, or Franks from A to Z was there one 
single word left which had not been employed as a title at least ten 
times over. Well, what were we to do ? Would it be pleasing to God 
that this man should thus remain untitled ? 

“However, since such things must come right, one day, being in a 
state of extreme defection, I picked up a history book which was at 
hand in order to distract my mind. No sooner had I opened the book 
than I read in the first line of the right-hand page: ‘Ever afterwards 
the Greeks stigmatized Ephialtes as a traitor whose blood might law- 
fully be shed.’ O you cursed Greeks, what had poor Ephialtes done 
to you that you should call him a traitor.? Is hospitality to strangers 
blasphemy in your creed ? Do you not believe in kindness to foreigners? 

“In short as soon as I saw this name I said, 'Nothing could be 
better than that we should adopt this name as a title for Mirzd 'Abdu’r- 
Razzdq Khdn, both because it is “virgin,” and because these two 
persons have the closest resemblance to one another. This one was 
kind to strangers and so was that one. This one was hospitable to 
guests and so was that one. This one said, “ Had I not acted thus, 
another would have done so,” and so did that one. There was only 
one difference between them, namely, that the buttons of Ephialtes’s 
coat were not made of native forest-wood. Well, supposing they were 
not, such trifles are unworthy of consideration.’ 

“ In short, we friends assembled and gave an entertainment and 
made great rejoicings. Wc also instantly despatched a telegram to 
Kdshan bidding tliem send (piickly five bottles of Qamsar rose-water 
and two l)ox(^s of sugared walnuts, so that we might present them [to 
the Shdli I and secure the title. In the midst of these proceedings 
IJdjji Maliku’t-TujjiCr^ conceded the Astdrd road to the Russians. 

^ This title, “ King of the Merchants,” was at this time borne by Hajji 
Muhammad Kdpm, whose accomplishments were reputed greater than 
his honesty. 

B. P. U 
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I don’t know wliat scoundrel told him the history of this title, but he 
put his two feet in one shoe^ and declared tliat he was a heaven-sent 
genius, and that this title was his rightful property. Now for some 
months you don’t know what a hullabaloo is going on, with Mirzd 
‘Abdu’r-Raxzciq Khin on the one hand, supported by his science of 
Geometry, and lidjji Maliku’t-Tujjdr on the other with his persuasive 
eloquence and his quotations from tire poems of Imru’u’l-Qays and 
Ndsir-i-Khusravv"i-Alavvf. O Kabld’i Dakhaw, you don’t know in what 
toil and moil we are caught ! If you can deliver us from this calamity 
it would be as though you had freed a slave for God’s sake, and may 
God, if He will, forgive your sons I 
“May God make one day of your life a hundred years I Today is 
a day for zealous endeavour. For the rest, you are the best judge. 
1 have nothing more to submit* 

“ Your faithful servant, Gadi^ly.” 

It is difficult in a translation to do justice to these 
articles, which mark an absolutely new departure in Persian 
, satire, and are written in a style at once 
Dakhaw both in idiomatic and forcible. Though they appeared 

prose and verse. , . , -r r* , i 

under various pseudonyms, I fancy they were 
all written by Dakhaw, who, little as he wrote, on the 
strength of them and a few of his poems® deserves, in my 
opinion, to occupy the first rank amongst contemporary 
Persian men of letters. It is to be regretted that, though a 
comparatively young man, he has apparently produced 
nothing during the last ten or twelve years. 

Of the last twelve years I have little to say. The 
beginning of 1912 saw the culmination of Russian violence 
, , and oppression in Persia, and, for the time 

a he last twelve ^ ^ 

years (A.O. xpia- being, the end alike of liberty and literary 
effort Then came the War, when Persia be- 
came the passive victim of three contending foreign armies, 

1 This means to stand firm, be obstinate. 

^ Especially axid his elegy on Mfrzd Jahdngfr Khdn, the 

latter a poem of rare beauty and feeling. See my J^nss and Poetry 
pp. 179-82 and 200-4. 
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with little profit to expect from the success of any one of 
them, while there was scarcity everywhere and famine and 
devastation in the western provinces. To Persia at least 
the Russian Revolution came as a godsend, while the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of Great Britain after the failure of the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement left her at last more or less 
mistress in her own house. How far she will be able to 
make use of the breathing-space thus accorded her remains 
to be seen. 

Surprise has sometimes been expressed that during the 
War there should have existed in Persia a considerable pro- 
German party, largely composed of prominent 
Democrat.s and Reformers. The explanation 
is simple enough. Imperial Russia was hated 
and feared, and with good reason, and any Power which 
diverted her attention from her victim and threatened 
her supremacy was sure of a large measure of popularity, 
while Persia had no reason to fear or dislike Germany, 
which lay remote from her borders and had at no time 
threatened her independence. Germany, of course, took 
advantage of thi.s sentiment, and carried on an active pro- 
paganda, of which the curious history remains to be written. 

One of the chief organs of the propaganda was 

The old A'ftra , , ,,, , 

newspaper the Att 7 m {Kazvu) iicwspapcr published at 
(1916-1919). Berlin, nominally once a fortnight, from 
January 24, 1916, to August 1$, 1919. There was a long 
gap between the comliincd No.s. 29 a^nd 30. July 15, 19^8, 
and Nos. 31 and 32, October 15, 1918; between No. 33, 
Nov. 15, 1918, and No. 34, March i, 1919; and between 
this last and the -final number of the old series mentioned 
above, which apiieared five months and a half later. On 
January 23 , 1920, appeared the first number of 
the New Scries (Dawra-t-fad/d), which defi- 
nitely renounced politics in favour of literature 
and science, while keeping the same external form and high 

31-2 
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standard of style and typography. In this form the paper, 
now appearing- only once a month, endured for two years 
more, the last number (No. 12, Jahrg. 2, Neue Folge) being 
dated December i, 1921, and containing no less than 33 
large pages, closely printed in double columns. 

During its propagandist days the contents of the Kdwa 
were, of course, chiefly political, and, though valuable for 
the light they throw on events in Persia, and 
especially on the doings of the Nationalist 
Committee of Defence ” have little bearing on 
literary matters until after the armistice, though 
here and there exceptions to this rule occur. Thus No, 4 
(March 14, i9i6)containsaKurdishpoem’'; No. 20 an obituary 
notice of that eminent man of letters Sayyid Muhammad 
SMiq ‘‘Qd’im-maqdmf better known by his title of Ad/du’l- 
Mamdlik, who died on the 28th of Rabf* ii, 1335 (F'eb. 21, 
1917); No. 21 an account of some of the scientific results 
obtained by Captain Niedermayer’s mission to Afghanistan®; 
No. 23 an article by Professor Mittwoch on the artist 
Ridd-yi- Abbdsf ; No. 26 an account of Persian students 
in Germany; No. 33 (Nov. 15, 1918), d propos of a new 
publication, which, though bearing the Persian title Rdh4- 
Naw (the New Road was written in German, a brief 
sketch of various attempts to reform or replace the Persian 
alphabet; No. 34 (March i, 1919) an account of the 
foundation in Berlin of a Persian Literary Society, and a 
letter from Mfrzi Muhammad of Qazwfn on a point of 
Persian oithography ; and No. 35 (August 15, 1919) 21 long 
and very interesting article by the writer last named on the 


1 Reprinted from the Persian newspaper RasiakhiB (“the Resur- 
rection ”)- 

2 So called on account of his descent from the celebrated Mini 

QdHm-maqdm. See pp. 31 1-16 w/m. 

^ Translated from the Neue Orient ^ Nos, 4 and 5, May, 1917. 

^ Translated from No. 7 of Die IsiamiscAe Welt* 
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oldest recorded Persian verses subsequent to the Arab 
conquest in the seventh century after Christ*. 

The A'dzva of the New Series, which began on Jan. 22, 
1920, is, on the other hand, almost entirely literary, and 
contains numerous articles of the greatest value 
aTda'tlca«a« and interest. The Persian colony in Berlin, 
though comparatively small, included several 
men of great intellectual distinction, and, though 
ardent patriots, keenly alive to the national faults, and 
eager to absorb what was best of European learning. The 
special characteristic of the best German scholarship is its 
sobriety, thoroughness, painstaking accuracy, and exhaus- 
tive examination of relevant material from all available 
sources. This steadying influence is exactly what the 
Persians, with their tendency to ingenious but rash con- 
jectures and premature theories, most need. In the leading 
article which opened the New Series the editor, Sayyid 
Hasan Taqi-zdda, thus defined his aims: 

“The /{’ami newspaper was born of the War, and therefore its 
conduct was correlated with the situations arising from the War. Now 
that the War is ended and International Peace has super- 
The new iCthm^s vened, the considers its War period as concluded, 

aiins. tuid now enters on a Peace period. It therefore adopts, 

as from the l)eginning of the Christian year 1920, corre- 
sponding with the 9th of Rabf‘ ii, A.H. 1338, a new basis and line of 
conduct. It has nothing to do with the former Kdwa, and is, indeed, 
a new paper, the contents of which will for the most part consist of 
scientific, literary, and historical articles. Above all else, its object will 
be to promote Eunipcan civilization in Persia, to combat fanaticism, to 
help to preserve the national feeling and unity of Persia, to endeavour 
to purify and sa.fegurLrd the rersian language and literature from the 
disorders and dangers which threaten them, and, so far as possible, to 
support internal and external freedom... In the opinion of the writer of 

^ Two such early attempts are discussed, both taken from Arabic 
books of authority, such as I bn Qutayba's Kitdbu^sh-SMr wcHsh- 
Shu^ard, the /{itdbidl^AiiMni, and Tabarfs great history. The earliest 
goes back to the reign of Yazfd ibn Mu^dwiya (a.h. 60-4 =a.d. 680-4). 
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these lines, that which is today in tlu* hi;.;h»‘si d<-a'ee luaxissary for 
Persia, which all patriotic Persians should <‘xert themselves to pro- 
mote, literally, with all their strength, and should idacc before every- 
thing else, is threefold. 

“ First, the adoption and promotion, without condition or reservation, 
of European civilization, absolutt^ sulmiission to Iun'op(', and the as- 
similation of the culture, customs, ])racii<:es, organization, sciences, 
arts, life, and the whole attitude of Kuixjpc, without any exception save 
language ; and the putting aside of every kind of self-satisfaction, and 
such senseless objections as arise from a mistaken, or, as we prefer to 
call it, a false patriotism. 

“ Secondly, a sedulous attention to the preservation of the Persian 
language and literature, and the development, extension, and populari- 
zation thereof. 

^‘Thirdly, the diffusion of European sciences, and a general advance 
in founding colleges, promoting public instruction, and utilizing all the 
sources of material and spiritual power... in tliis way... 

“ Such is the belief of the writer of these lines as to the way to serve 
Persia, and likewise the opinion of those who, by virtue of much 
cultural and political experience, share his belief. 

Outwardly and inwardly, in body and in spirit, Persia must become 
Europeanized. 

“ In concluding this explanation of fundamental beliefs, I must add 
that in the writers opinion perhaps the greatest and most effective 
service of this sort which one could render would be the publication in 
Persia of translations of a whole series*of the most important European 
books in plain and simple language.” 

In pui'suance of this programme, there are a certain 
number of articles on the German system of education, the 
„ . . proceedings of the Perso-German Society^ and 

Somi: interesting - 

articles in the the arrangements for facilitating the studies of 
newArfsea. Persian students in Germany; but matters 

connected with the language and literature of Persia supply 
the subject-matter of most of the articles. Thus we find in 
the year 1920 a series of admirable articles by Taqizdda 
(signed Muhassil) on the most notable Persian poets of 
early times’; an original article written in Persian by 

^ Deutsch-Persische Geseilschaft 

Kdwa^ Nos* r, pp. 2-~6 j 4, pp, 15-24,* 8, pp. 10-4 j and 10, pp. 9-14 
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Dr Arthur Christensen of Copenhagen on the existence of 
verse in Pahlavvi' ; a discussion on the evolution of the 
Persian language during the last century’; articles entitled 
“Bolshevism in ancient Persia” on Mazdak’; comparisons 
between Eastern and Western research and its results 
(greatly in favour of the lattei*), entitled Mundzara-i-Shab 
u Rdz (“Dispute between Night and Day”)«; the four 
periods of the Persian language since the Arab conquest'; 
“a Touchstone of Taste,” on good modern Persian verse 
and what the writer calls “Karbala’i verse”'; Pahlawf, 
Arabic and Persian sources of the Shdh-ndma’-, ancient 
and modern translations from Arabic into Persian®; and a 
very interesting article on the “Sources of eloquent Persian 
and ‘Khdn-i-Walida Persian’”®, in which the writer ridicules 
and condemns the slavish imitation of Turkish idiom and 
style practised by certain young Persians resident in Con- 
stantinople. These articles, in most cases, display a wealth 
of knowledge, critical ability, and originality which I have 
nowhere else encountered in Persian, and deserve a fuller 
analysis than can be accorded to them in this volume. 

During the Ia.st year of its existence (1921) the Kdwa 
maintained the same high standard, publishing many 
articles, both historical and literary, which were 
(issiMthr fully up to the level of the best European 
scholarship. A series of important historical 
articles on “the Relations of Ru.s.sia and Persia during the 
period of the Aii-Qoyunl6 and Safawi dynasties, down to 
the beginning r»f the retgn of Aqd Muhammad Khan 

' Nos. 4 S, Pi). 24 -fi. * Nos. 3, pp. 3-5 ; and 4-5, pp. 3-4- 

® Nos. 3, pi>. 5-T I, jind 4 5, pp. 8-15. 

' Nos. 4 5. PF- 7-S; 6 , pp. 3-6; 8, pp. 5-10. 

' No. 7, Pi). 5- 8. " No. 7, p. 4- 

^ Nos. II, i)i>. 7 -- 12 ; 12, pp. 7->2- 
® No, 9, pp. 4 

“ No. 12, i)p. 3 -5. Tlie RMn-i- WAUda is where most of the Per- 
sian merchatits in Constantinople live or have their offices. . 
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these lines, that which is today in tlu* hij'hcst th-^ree nt^cessary for 
Persia, which all patriotic Persians should (txtu-i theinsolvcs to pro- 
mote, literally, with all their strength, and should place l.)efore every- 
thing else, is threefokl 

“ First, the adoption and promotion, without condition or reservation, 
of European civilisation, absolute sul)mission to luirope, and the as- 
similation of the culture, customs, ])ractit:es, organization, sciences, 
arts, life, and the whole attitude of Europe, without any exception save 
language ; and the putting aside of every kind of self-satisfaction, and 
such senseless objections as arise from a mistaken, or, as we prefer to 
call it, a hilse patriotism. 

Secondly, a sedulous attention to the preservation of the Persian 
language and literature, and the development, extension, and populari- 
zation thereof. 

‘‘Thirdly, the diffusion of European sciences, and a general advance 
in founding colleges, promoting public instruction, and utilizing all the 
sources of material and spiritual power.. .in this way,.. 

“ Such is the belief of the writer of these lines as to the way to serve 
Persia, and likewise the opiirion of those who, by virtue of much 
cultural and political experience, share his belief. 

“ Outwardly and inwardly, in body and in spirit, Persia must become 
Europeanized. 

“ In concluding this explanation of fundamental beliefs, I must add 
that in the writer’s opinion perhaps the greatest and most effective 
service of this sort which one could render would be the publication in 
Persia of translations of a whole series’of the most important European 
books in plain and simple language.” 

In pursuance of this programme, there are a certain 
number of articles on the German system of education, the 
^ proceedings of the Perso-German Society^ and 

Some mterestmg - 

articles in the the arrangements for facilitating the studies of 

new Kdwa. Persian students in Germany ; but matters 

connected with the language and literature of Persia supply 
the subject-matter of most of the articles. Thus we find in 
the year 1920 a series of admirable articles by Taqizfida 
(signed Muhassil) on the most notable Persian poets of 
early times“; an original article written in Persian by 

* Deuisch-Persische Gessllschaft. 

2 Kdwa, Nos. i, pp. 3-6 ; 4, pp. 15-24; 8, pp. 10-4; and 10, pp. 9-14- 
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Dr Arthur Christensen of Copenhagen on the existence of 
verse in Fahknvi’ ; a discussion on the evolution of the 
Persian language during the last century“; articles entitled 
“Bolshevism in ancient Persia” on Mazdak’; comparisons 
between Eastern and Western research and its results 
(greatly in favour of the latter), entitled Mundzara-i-Shab 
u Rt'iz (“Dispute between Night and Day”)'«; the four 
periods of the Persian language since the Arab conquest'; 
“a Touchstone of Taste,” on good modern Persian verse 
and what the writer calls “Karbala’i verse”®; Pahlawf, 
Arabic and Persian sources of the Shdh-ndma'\ ancient 
and modern translations from Arabic into Persian® ; and a 
very interesting article on the “Sources of eloquent Persian 
and ‘Khdn-i-Walida Persian’”®, in which the writer ridicules 
and condemns the slavish imitation of Turkish idiom and 
style practised by certain young Persians resident in Con- 
stantinople. These articles, in most cases, display a wealth 
of knowledge, critical ability, and originality which I have 
nowhere else encountered in Persian, and deserve a fuller 
analysis than can be accorded to them in this volume. 

During the last year of its existence (1921) the Kdwa 
maintained the same high standard, publishing many 
articles, both historical and literary, which were 
fully up to the level of the best European 
ji.dwa. scholanship. A .series of important historical 

articles on “the Relations of Ru.s.sia and Persia during the 
period of the AfpCJoyihilu and Safawi dynasties, down to 
the beginning of the reign of Aqd Muhammad Khin 

» Nos. 4 s, pp. 24 - 0 . '■* Nos. 3, pp. 3 -S ; and 4-5, pp. 3-4- 

•’ Nos. 3, [ip. 5 n, and 4 5, pp. 8-15. 

® Nos. 4 5, iip. 7 8; 6, pp. 3-6; 8, pp. s-m. 

® No. 7, pp. 5- 8. “ No. 7, p. 4. 

’■ Nos. II, pp. 7- I2: 12, pp. 7~i2, 

® No, 9, pp. 4 -5. 

® No. 12, pp. 3 "5* ^riic Khdft-t’-Wdlidtt is where most of the Per- 
sian mcrchiint:; in Constantinople live or have their offices. • 
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written by Sayyid Muharrimad 'All JamAl-zdda, 
also a})|)carcd as a monthly supi)lenu‘nt, and showed very 
wide and judicious use of all available' sources, both Eastern 
and Western, The sudden cessation of the paper after 
December, 1921, was a great loss to Persian learning and 
scholarship. 

In June, 1922, there appeared at Berlin a new Persian 
literary and scientific review entitled Irdn-shahr, edited by 
Husayn Kazim-zada, which, though described 
as a Revue.,. bimensuelle,’' actually appeared 
only once a month. It is of a lighter and more 
popular character than was the Kama, and shows a more 
marked preference for matters connected either with pre- 
Islamic Persia, or with the prol)letns with which the pro- 
gressive Persians of today are confronted. N o. 7 (December, 
1922) contains a long article on the sending of Persian 
students to Europe, in the third section of which, on the 
place and manner of study ”(pp. the writer argues 

that such students should go to England or Germany rather 
than to P'rance, for the following reasons : 

We Persians (with the exception of the people of Adhar- 
bdyJAn, whose nature and character agree better with those 
German Aiiglo-Saxons), 111 rcspect to character, 

education pre- nature, Capacity and mental tendencies, more 
for Persian closcly resemblc and approach the PVench, that 
students. Latin races, since quick and 

piercing intelligence, self-confidence, versatility of thought, 
wit and acuteness of perception, sociability and amiability 
in intercourse on the one hand, and inconstancy, fickleness 
of character, quickly-developed weariness and want of perse- 
verance, recklessness, and lack of moderation in action on 
the other, are characteristic of the nature and disposition 
both of ourselves and of the French.” 

This view seems to have commended itself to the Persians 
generally, for while in August, 1922, there were seventy 
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Persian students in Germany, in the following December 
the number had increased to over 120b 

In Persia itself the Press, paralysed for a time after the 
Russian aggressions of 1912, has resumed its activities, 
especially since the conclusion of the War; but 
teSwu owing to the badness of the communications 
and the irregularity of the posts one has to be 
content with somewhat fragmentary information about it. 
No. 4 of the Kdwa for 1921 (pp. 15-16) contained a brief 
list of Persian papers and magazines which had come into 
being since the beginning of A.H. 1334 (November, 191S). 
These, forty-seven in number, were arranged alphabetically, 
the place of publication^ name of the editor, and date of 
inauguration, being recorded in each case. Tihrdn heads 
the list with eighteen papers, next comes Shiraz with seven, 
Tabriz and Rasht with four each, and Isfahan, Mashhad, 
Kirman, Kirmaiishdh, Khiiy, Bushire, Bdkii, Herdt, Kdbul 
and Jalalabdd (the last three in Afghdnistdn) with one or 
two each. More than half of these papers (twenty-five) first 
appeared in A.H. 1338 (began on Sept. 26, 1919). That the 
list is far from exhaustive is shown by the fact that of 
nine Persian magazines of which copies were sent me by 
their editors or by friends, only two, the 'Alam-z-Niswan 
(‘^Women’s World ’^) and the Armaghdn (“Gift”), appear 
in the above list. The latter is one of the best, containing 
many poems, including some by the late AdMl-Mamdlik, 
and accounts of tlic proceedings of the “Literary Society” 
{Anjiima7i4-Adab() of Tihrdn. The others are the Bahdr 
(“Spriiig”), very modern and European in tone, but in- 
cluding some interesting poems; the Fiirugh-i-Tarbiyat 
(“ Lustre of ICducation ”) ; the Ddnish (“ Knowledge ”), pub- 
lished at Mashhad ; the Mimdt it Haydt(^^Dtz.th and Life”), 
entirely devoted to luiropean inventions and material pro- 
gress ; the lurtfawsi, edited and written by diplomis of the 
American College at Tihrdn; the Pdrs, written half in 
i Irdn-^shaht\ No. 3, p. SS, and No. 7, p. I53- 
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Persian and half in h'rcnch, which first appeared at Con- 
stantinople on Ai>ril 15, 1921 ; and tiu; (raiijina 4 -Mitdrif 
(“ Treasury of Sciences of which the first tiuinher appeared 
at Tabriz on October 24, 1922. None of these ap|>roach the 
1 rdn-sIiaJu% still less the Kdwa^ in excel I(au:c of matter or 
form. An exception should p(irha])S he made in favour of 
the Gul 4 -Zard ('‘Yellow Rose ’’jovhicli appeared in 'Fihrdn 
about the end of August, 1920, and in which the editor, 
Mfrza Yahyd Khan, used to publish the poems he composed 
under the nom de guerre of RayhiiiL 

The establishment in Berlin of the “ Kaviani ” Printing- 
press {Chdpdchdnad-Kdwaytmi) owned and managed by 
,,,, . Mirzd ‘Abdu'sh-Shukdr and other Persians 

Ihe*\Ki\v'iam 

Presyun anxious to meet the growing demand for cheap, 
correct, and well-printed ITavsian books, marks 
another very important stage in the Persian literary revival; 
and at the present time there exists no other Press which 
can rival it in these respects. Besides modern plays and 
treatises on Music, Agriculture and the like, and tasteful 
editions of such well-known classics as the Gtdistdn of 
Sa'df and the “ Cat and Mouse'’ {Mitsh u Gurbd) of ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zdkdnf, the managers have had the spirit and enterprise 
to print such rare works of the great writers 
JSIXp!'"' as the ZddtiGMusdfirht (“ Travellers' 

Provision ") of Ndsir-i-Khusraw, a book of which 
only two manuscripts (those of Paris and King’s College, 
Cambridge) are known to exist ; and are now (November, 
1933) printing the Wajhd-Din (“Way of Religion") of 
which the unique manuscript has recently been discovered 
at Petrograd, though books of this sort, recondite in character, 
costly to print, and unlikely to command a large sale, must 
almost inevitably be published at a loss. In Mfrzd Mah- 
miid Ghanf-Zida the Press possesses a most competent 
scholar, who carries on the high traditions of criticism and 
accuracy established by Mkzi Muhammad Khdn of Qazwin. 
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Aaron {IMrun)., ^07, <117 
Abarciuh, 55, 56 

‘Abbas, uncle of tile Prophet Muham- 
mad and ancestor <d' the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs (a.d. 750-1 ‘25b), 23, 24, 
4in., 5411., 127, 394i 4-4-‘-5^ 437- 
9; ‘Abbds b. ‘AU ]>. Ain 'PaUb 
(perished with the Imam Husayn, 
his half-brother, at Karbala), 190, 
192, 340; Shdh — I 
(a. 1.>. 1587-1629), 4, 5, 6 -8, 9, 
25, 28,99, 102 -1x2, n8» 

119, 250, 2 58, 266, 3^4 m, 368, 
369, 406, 407, 40H, 426, 42711., 

42H, 434 ; Shah - H Bnfawl 

(a.d. 1642-67), III, 112, 264, 
267; Shiih III Safawi (a.d. 
1731-6), 1 1 3, 134 ”5*; Mir^d 
(eldest and favour) t<? son of Kath- 
‘AH Shah f^ajdr, d. a. in i833)» 
146, X5S, 311, 313, ^i4n,, 315, 
468; — Efendi (‘Abdu'l-Bahd, 
y.7\), 217 m, 2t8 m, 220; 
of Hi St am (iHnn, better known 
as FurilghI and Minkin, 

32H, 336; Hdjji (tictitious), 

183, 1M5 

‘AbiidsalKtfl (near Isfahan), 266 
AhJitl (a class of tin* 

or “Men of the Unseen”), 469, 

■ 47am 


Abddl Beg (renegade Christian painter), 
283 

AbddU Afghans, 125, 138 

*Abdu’l-‘Azl2 Khdn (Afghan envoy 
to Constantinople, a.d. 1726-7), 
X3r-2 

‘Abdul-Bahd (‘Abbds Efendi, 

207, 217 n., 218 n., 220 

‘ Abdu’l-Bdqi (adescendant of Sayyid 
Ni‘matu’lldh, killed at Chdldirdn, 
A.i>. X514), 76; Sayyid — Tabib 
(poet, xviii), 283 

*Abdu’l-PIamfd, Sultan — (xix-xx), 
13 n., 467 

^Abdul-Jabbdr (artist at the court of 
Shdh *Abbds I), no 

‘Abdtt'lMh b. -Husayn b.^Ali b. AM 
Talib, 393 ; — Aftah (son of the 

I’mdm Ja‘far-Sadi^), 391 ,* i- 

Shlriizf (.saint, xiii), 37 ; — Khdn 
Ussbek (xvi), 105; — -i-Yazdi, 

Mulld fxvi), 427; i-Tdni, 

Mulld (xvii), 368; — Afghdn 
(brother of Mfr Ways, xviii), 125; 
Mfrzd — , physician (xviii), 283 
shah (d. A.D. 

Mahallati (xix), 
149 

*Abdii 1 -M€mm Khan Uzbek (xvi), 
i04* 105 


^AbdiPKMajfd Bel 

^933)* 

*AbdiPbM uliammad- 


4955 
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‘A!j 4 u’l-M«(|ta(lir, Mawlawl — (xk), 
44H n. 

*Al)duM"C,)acHr 4 - Bada’iini (historian 
of Akl.iar, xvi-xvii), -242, 24,5, 249 

‘Alxlu’r-Kuhim Khiin-khandn (xvi), 
165, 245, 252 

‘Al:)du’r» Rahnuin Bey Shercf {'furkisli 
historian, xx), 71 n. 

* Abdu’r - Rai!i;dq-i - Lahiji, called 
Fayya^t (pliilohopher, xvii), 25on», 
408 -9, 426, 427, 435 6 ; — Khda (of 
the Cossack lirigatle, a. I). 1907), 
476 ”8, 481-2 

*Abdu’sh-Shukur (proprietor of the 
*VKaviani” Press, Berlin, 1924), 
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‘Abdud-Wahbiib Hashat (poet, d. 

A.D, 1828-^), 307, 31 1 " 
‘Abdu’l-Wdsi‘-i-Jab:iH (poet, xii), 299 
Abfward, 109 

Abraham {/MMm)^ 38S, 389 
Abtfn (legendaiy father of Firidun), 
310 and n. 

Ai>wd/m'‘l“/andn (a.p. 1645, by Midld 
Muhsih-i-Fayd), 407, 435 
* ‘ Accompli.shmerits ” (A''amdMy}uU)t 
26-7 

**Ach metes” (/.<?. Ahmad Pasha), 70 
Acre, i5in,, 154, 187 n. 

Adah (newspaper), 346-7 
Adam, 207, 217, 388 
Ad-ham (poet, xvii), 267 
Adhiu- (poet and biographer)* See 
Atashdmia^ LuttyAU Beg 
i^dhar Kay wan (xvii), 25S 
Adharbdyjan, 45, 47, 52, 55, 82, 87, 
93> 1041 J39» 279> 3Jt6, 347, mn., 
451, 462, 4B8 
Adib Sitbir (poet, xii), 299 
Adfbu’l-M'amiilik (poet and journalist, 
d. A.X). X917), 303, 346 "“ 9 , 4 ^^ 4 » 4^9 
‘Adil Shdh Afshar (a.d. 1747-8), 116, 


X38, 141 

^Adliyya (Ministry of Justice), 347 
Adonis, 188 

Adrianople, 76, 154, 237 
Adventure of Appledore Tmuers^ 46611* 
Advocates^ The — ( Wuhahi'-yi-Murd’' 
fd ‘ T )\ 462 

Afdal of Qa’in, Mullif — • (xvi), 427 
Afghdns, Afghdnistdn, 10, 24, 1 1 1 , x 15- 
118, I2I-X33, 135, 138, 139, 168, 
378-9, 282, 450, 451, 484, 489 
Afldki (author of the Mand^phu^U 
• ^Armn), 35 
AMsiyab, 13, 14, 4t4 


Africut Noilh - , 59 

Afshar, n. , 1 37 n. 

Aftdh (mnvspaprr), 347 

Altahiyya sruit, ;,«/i 

Agah {pdct nfSiiija/, d. A.D. 1828-9), 

^ 2251).,^ 311 

Aghii (or Afpi), title given to eunuchs, 

1 4 1 

Agk*iyt-‘ff» Ahmad Bey — • (xix-xx), 346 
Agra, 255, 236, 266, 267 
Agnulates, 4(>5 
Ahar, 50 

Ahli (poet of Turshiz, d. a.d. 1527-8), 
233-4; ({KHit of Shfrdx, d. a.d. 
*5.15' 6), 233-4 
Ahlii I’Bnyntdt^ 209 n. 

Ahlwardt, 35811., 444 n. 

Ahmad- Ahiibi, Sayyid — (ancestor 
of the Saf.iwis), 33 n. ; — “b. All 
-Najaslil (d. A.D. 1063), 355,358, 
405 ; (son of Rashidu’d-Dln 
Fadlidllah (xiv), 33 ; — Mfrzd 
(brother of Siuih Ismadl I Safliwf), 
59; — - Mii/.a (another Safawl 
prince, put to dcatJi by Shah 
fsmahl 11 in a.d. £577), 99; — 
Kiian (ruler of Gfidn, cirat a.d. 
1567), 96; — Beg Aq-qoyilnlij, 
58 n. ; — Jdn (envoy to Sultan 
Salim, A.D. 1514), 75; — b. Mu- 
hammad- Ardalifif, MulU — , known 
as Muqaddas-i-ArdablH (“the 
Saint of Ardahil,” <1. A.D. £585), 
369, 406 ; — b. Ahii’l-Fath (author 
Qi Aie^Ahsanud-Qisad)^ 30; — i- 
Razf (autiior of the //aft 
composed in a.d. 1619), 448; — 
b. Zaynu1-‘Abidin-‘Alawl (oppo- 
nent of Xavier, xvii), 421; — 
(Ja/.wini (musician at Court of 
Sliah *Ahbds 1, xvii), no; — 
Hatif, Sayyitl — (juiet of Isfalnin, 
xvii-xviii), 283 -297, 305 7 — Pilshd 
of Baghdad (td/ru a.d. 1732), 134; 
— Khan AluhlH, afterwards — 
Shdh Durrdnl (a.D. i 747 ” 73 ), 
1 38; — b, ZaynuM-Dfn-Ahsd'i, 
Shaykh — (d. a.d. 1827), 407, 
4x0-411, 42X-2, 429, 434; — 
Nirmib Mulla — (d. A.D. 182H-9), 
41 £ ; Waflci {Vcfi<i) Pasha (Turkish 
scholar and man of letters, xix), 
462 ; — ' Saki’i (son of the poet 
Yaghmd), * 338 ; -i- Rdhl-i- 

Kinndnf (put to death in A.D. 
1896), 468; — Bey Agliayetf (xix- 
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3cx), 34^>; Ahmad Shdh Qdjdr, 
Sultdn — *5^^ 

Ahtnacldbdcl (Gujcrai), ^5^ 
Ahmadnagar, 16911. 

-Ahsd, 364 

-Ahsd’i. See under Akmad (k Zaynti'd^ 
'Di'n (d. A.D. 1827) and Skayidiis 
Aksanud^Qisas, 3011. 

AhsanuA- flmdrikh (composed in A.D. 

■ 1577), 5, 14, 20, 2811., 5211., 43, 

4811., 54-’5^» 640., 71, 72, 

7711., 78, 80-83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 
92, 94, 98, 100, 168-172, 231 n., 
413-415. 444 

‘A’isha (wife of the Prophet Muham- 
mad), 392 

AHna-i-Haqq-numd (by Xavier), 421 
^AjdUhiAl-MakhhiqcU (of -Qazwinf), 
448 n. 

-‘Ajamt, Shrine of — , 46 n, 

Akbar (Moghul Kmperor of India, 
A.D. 1336-1605), 92, X37, 165, 
245. 249. 250 

Akhar-ndma (poem by Faydf), 244 
Akhbdri Sect, 374""6» 402-3, 407, 
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Akhidq-f-ya/<ff//, 424, 427; — -f- 
Muhsinii 424; — -f-AiitOV/, 405, 
424' 

Akhlat, 5$ 

Akhtar (ne-wspaper), 157, 4^2; — 
Press, 344 

‘Akkd (Acre in Syria), 15111., 154, 
187 n. 

Aksdn (a black brocade), 209 n. 
^Jilamd''Niyit'dn (periodical), 489, 
‘Alam-Sbah (daughter of Uzdn 

Hasan, xv), 47 

*Alamu’i-Hudil (d. A.D. 1044), 4 ®S* 
AlanuU, 8<), ro2 

‘Ald'u’d-Dawla Samndnf (xiii), 37; 
— Uhu’bbbxdar [drai A.D. 1151:0'. 
the “Aiiduli’’ of the Venetian 
travellers), 58, 6t , 77 n. ; — , edition 
id Mitt/ifjaiv! iianieil after—, 457 
‘Ald’u’dd)fn Mahnuid (physician of 
Shah ‘A)>ba.s 1 ), 427 
Alchemist {Kimiy<iq;ar^ a Persian 
comedy) 462 ami n, 
d’Alcssandri, Vincentio — (a.d. I 57 ^)» 
50 n., 85 

Alexamler the Great [Iskaniar-i'- 
A/Z ////), 52, 80 n., 199, 209, 

211 n., 2.}6, 247, 270, 391 
Alfiyya of I bn Malik, 363, 364 
Aigcbva (of ‘Umar Khayydin), 425 
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‘AH b. AW Tdlib (First Imdm of 
the Shi ‘a, cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet Muhammad, vii), 
16, 17, 19, 28, 29, 32, 33 n., 43, 
44 . 46, 52. 54 . 58, 86, 87, 174-6, 
178, 180, 192 n., 230, 235, 236, 
24S, 264, 356, 369, 385, 390, 39T, 
392, 418, 4331 — b. -Husayn b. 
‘AH, entitled Zaynu’l- ‘Abidin 
(Fourth Imam, vii-viii), 18, 179, 
i8in., 347,393; the Third Imam 
-Husayn had three sons named 
‘All, distinguished according to 
their ages by the titles -Akbar, 
-Awsat and -Asghar; -Akbar, 
^ 9 ^. 1 93 > 3931 — -Awsat (identi- 
cal with — Zayfid l-^ Abidin just 
mentioned) and Asghar, 393 ; — 
Ridd (Eighth Imam, viii-ix), 
36, 65, 87, 109, 394 . 455 . 456; — 
Naqi (Tenth Imam, ix), 394; 
Khwdja — (grandson of Shaykh 
Safiyyu’d-Din, d. a.d. 1427), 19, 
45-6 ; doubtful identifications of 
him with Sayyid — -‘Ajami, or 
— b. ‘Alawi, buried in Palestine, 
45-46 and footnote ; — hifrza, or 
Sultan — (brother of Shah IsmaHl 
I Safawf), 21, 48 n., 49; Mfr — 
Shir Nawd’i (d. A.D. 1501), 83, 
163, 227, 234; — BegAq-qoyunld, 
58 n.; — Beg Chdkarld (Turk- 
mdn Sultdn, cired A.D. 1 500, possi- 
bly identical with preceding), 51; 
Sidi— Ra’is (Turkish naval officer, 
A.d. 1554-6), ion.; — b. ‘Abdu’l- 
*AU-‘AmiK, Shaykh Nuru’d-Dfn, 
called Muhaqqiq-i-Thdni (d. 
A.D. 1533), 256,406,428; SuMn 
— Mirza (Safawi prince, murdered 
by Shdh Isma‘fl II in a.d. 1577), 
99 ; — P^sha or Aghd (envoy to 
Shdh Tahmdsp in A.D. 1562), 90- 
i; — Pashd (minister of Sultdn 
Bdyazfd 11 ), 70 and note ; Mulld 
— Mudhanhib (teacher of 
Shaykh-i'Bahd’i), 427; Shdh 
(early xviii), 284; — MardanKhdn 
{a>r^A.D. 1750), 139; Shaykh -- 
Khdn (general of Karfrn JChdn-i- 
Zand, A.D. 1760), 140;^ — Mu- 

rdd nephewof Karim Khan-i-Zand, 
d, A.D. 1785), 142 ; — * 
torian of Zand dynasty), 1 40 n. ; Mir 
Sayyid — of Isfahan, poetically 
surnamed Mushtdq, 283, 248; 
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Mullu — Nur( (early xvili), 37(1, 
437; — Akbar (poet of Slifra/., 
sum rimed Bismil, author of the 
7 \uihkim‘i‘Diigushd^ cind AJJ. 
1H21), ;j04; — Ashraf (brother of 
the [(receding, poetically surnanied 
Agah), 311; Muhammad of 
Siiira/., called the Bab, y,?/, (put 
to death in A. I>, 1S50), 150: lb\iji 
— K lian « i - Maraglia’i IldJihHUi - 
/)a 7 via, 153, 454; — Asghar b. — 
Akliar (lithographer, xix), 381 
‘Ali-quii Salfm (poet at Akbar’s 
Court), r66; Shdmid (servant of 
Shdh Isma ‘11 11 -Safawi, xvi), 99 ; 
— Khdn (general of Shah ‘Abl)ds 
I), 104; — Khdn (nephew and 
successor of Nddir Shdh, a.d. X747'- 
8), I $8; see also *Adil Shdh, 
supra 

‘^Alidoli,” or “AUduU’» (an Italian 
corruption of *Ald'u’d«Dawla, 
y. 27 .), 58, (n 

*A lldmad-JpiiH ( ‘^ the Sage of H ilia , 
whose proper name was Hasan 1 >. 
Yiisuf b. ‘AH b. Mutahhar (y.z’.)> 
and who died in A.i>. 1325, 35^ 
406 

Alma Qilldghl, Battle of — ; 83 
Alqds M irzd (brother of Sh ah Tahmdsp, 
put to death in a.i,). i576”“7), 81, 
B91 93 

**AIumut” (an Italian corruption of 
Alwand, r/.7A), 62 
Alwdk (“Tablets,’^ plural of 
4^3 ^ . 

Alwand (prince of the ** White Sheep ” 
Dynasty, defeated byShdhIsma‘il I 
in A.D, 1503), 5a, 55, 58,61,62,68, 
82 

AmahdhA milfi ^ Ulamd^ijahal ''Amil 
(xvii), 356,’ ^59, 360, 449 
Amdni (poet of Mdmndardn, d. A.D, 
1650,251,258. 

Amdnu’lMh Khdn (Afghan general, 

A.D. X722), 130 

Amar, Emil — (translator of KitdbuH-* 
Fakhrt)^ 444 n. 

Amdsiya, 76 

America, 12, 150, 422, 489 
<Amil, Tabal — (in Syria), 360, 449 
Amlnf (poet, xvi), 81 
Amfnuki-Dfn Jibrd’il (father of Shaykh 
Safiyyu’d-Din, xiU), 32 n., 37 
Amid, 303, 347* See 
MamdUk 


Amfr i- K.ddr, or Amfr Nbbn (Mfrzd 
'Faqf Kha'n, d. A.n. 1.S52), 152-3 
Amfr Xi/am, Hasan ‘Alt Kh;i!i-i'.Gar- 
ruHi (<■/>'< o A.D. 185,0), 3, [7 
HVmr and Zavd, 3N0 and n. 

Anatolia, 48, 70. See ahn) Asia Minor 
Anatomy, .^5 
Andakhud, 109 

‘Andalib (Mi'rzd Husayn Ivhiin, poet, 
xix), 309 

Angels, 384, 390, 394-8 
Angiold ( < d Veuct ian t raveller in Persia, 
xv-xvi), 22, 47, 49, 6o~6i 
Anglo- h’rench rivalry in Persia, 146 
Anglo-Persian War (a.d. 1856--7), 

1 54, 450 ; Agreement (a.d, 1919, 

157. 483 

Anglo- Russian rivalry in Persia, 147 
Anglo-Sax<m character, 488 
Angora, 1$ 

Anjunian-i-Adabi (“Literary So- 
ciety ’’of'rihran), 4H9 -f-AV/dyiiie 
(l,nogra[>hies of poets), 29S; — 
t>Ma*drif ('rurkisli Academy), 450 
*Ant/d (mythical bird), 263 
Anthro[>omorphisin {tas/ibf/i), 17, 382 
Antichrist [Dajjdl), 399 
Antiuomianism {su(/d(‘iAibddit)^ 382 
Ants, instinct in 440-1, 
Aiuisharwdn (Ivhusraw — , Sdsdnian 
king, vi), 52, 391, 40,1, 464. See 
also dVth/i frwdn 

Anwarf (poet, xii), 246, 284, 299, 348 
Anwdr 4 -Suhayiij 83, 412 
-Afmkirtd n- Nid mdni vva (by Sayyid 
Ni‘matu 1 ldh-l;ua irf, A.D. 1678), 
361 n., 366 

Apostates, [mnishment of--, 402 
Apostles of Chri.st (liawdriyydn)^ 207, 
218 

4potheosis (Taikdii), 382 
Aqd Khdn, 14 8-9 
y / qd ’ idtPsk -‘SbZa , 381-402 
Aq-qoyunlii Turkman <iyna.sty. See 
White Sheep 

Arabia, Arabs, iB (democratic ten- 
dencies), 77, 125, 3S8 (IToi)hets 
of — ), .(01 (iilolairous »— ) : Arab 
conquest of Persia, 3, I4n., 32, 
122, S28, 485, 487 

Arabian Medicine, Philosophy and 
Science, 424-5, 437 - " 44 ° 

Arabic language, 15, 359, 3^3? 3^^* 
4x5-420, 42511. 

IbniPl-‘Arabf, Shaykh MuhyiM-Din 
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‘Arabistifn, r?,6, ! .’<) 
-//‘r<//(l’nn-a,(ory), 401 
Ardubll, M, 2<S, .rz, y,5, 36, 37, 
41, 44 » 45 > 47 » 49 . r-O. Oo, 

67, S8, 109, 3/>9. 37*^ 

-Ardabni, -M n<i;>.d<ias — , .;99, 406 
Ania rirdf-nibna, 39^11. 

Ardislan, 307 

Arfa‘a’d-I)a\vla, Mir/a Rida KliiCn, 

, 344 

‘Arif of Qaxwin (contemporary poet), 
223. 34'5 

Aristotle, 20:1, 212 
Arjasp, 230, See (/midi 
Arjawan (on tire Caspian), 51 
Arjish, 58, 93 ^ ^ 

Armagkdn (Persian magazine), 34611., 
489 

Armenia, Armeiuans, 49, 128, 134,431 
Arrnmia and /wr,rromn^ by the 
Hon. Robert Cnrzon, 152 
Arnold, Mathew — , 186 
^Anhiyya, -(likmaUA/ — ■ (liy Mulht 
Sadrd), 430 

Art and Architecture during the Hafawl 
period, 24'"2 s 
A rtillery, 75 .» 9 h ^06 
Arzinjdn, or Krzinjdn, 22, 32, 62, 73, 

76, 77 , ^ 

Asadf (poet, xi) 299; Sahuund" — 
(contemporary stiukml), 34611. 
Asaf (Solomon’s chici Minister), 310 
Ascension (J//*ray) of the Prophet, 
39®» 395 

As/(ir of Mulld »^adrd, 429«»430 and 
note 

-A‘shd (Arabian poet), 2H4 
Ash ‘aid sect, 3H4 
AslPath b. NafK 39^ 

‘Ashifj (poet of PJuluui, xviii), 283 
Ashraf, Malikd~ (xiv), 45; — 
(place in Mazandaran), 109; - 

(Afghan prince, kilhal A.i>. 1730), 
116, (31, 133; (of (illdn, cim- 
Lemporary p<h 4 ), 223, 343, 469 
Aslan, Malik ■' <iyua.s- 
' ty), 77 m 

AshifdniNiht^ - - (’Msccon- 

ciliation Pane”], 475 -6, 4.S0 
*‘/lshih'd (the loth <it Muharram, or 
A*/^5-^(W/), 29, 188. See also 
Ta^ziya, 

Asia Minor, 16, 20, 44, 51, 67, 106. 

See also Anaiaisa 

Asma (JuMa bint-- AslPath b. Naffs, 


Asmddir^Rijdl of -NajdsW (d. a.d 
. ‘°® 3 ). 355 

pen-name of H^jji Mulli 
Hadi of Sabzawar (d. a.d. 1878), 
326, 41 1,437 ; — z-J/hudi[^‘‘ Secrets 
of the Self ”), by Dr Muhammad 
Iqbdl, 431 n.; — i-Qdsimi^ 442; 
~~ iH'Hikain^ by Hdjji Mulla 
Hddi of Sabzawdr, 437 ; — u^sh- 
Shahddai (“Mysteries of Martyr- 
dom”),^ 182, 188, 194 
“Assainbei” (Italian corruption of 
Hasan Beg^ or Uziin Hasan, q.vi), 
48 

Astdii, 5r, 277, 478, 4S1 
Astardbad, 56, 59, 109, 137, 234, 251, 
428 

Astumar (supposed to be Lake Van), 
. 49 

Ataskdiada (of Lutf-‘A11 Beg Adhar), 
87 n., 231, 235, 236, 238, 241, 244, 
251, 264, 266, 282-4 
Aihdrti l-Biidd (of -Qazwinl, xiii), 
307 n., 448 

Ibnu l-Athir (the historian, xiii), ii8n. 
Atonement, Doctrine of — in Islam, 
187, 188, See also Iniercessmi 
‘Attar, Shaykh Farfdu’d-Din — (xiii), 
220 

I bn ‘Attdsh, Ahmad — , execution of 
— , 222 

Attributes of God, 382-6 
Atwdqu'dh-Dhahab of -Zamakhsharf, 

317 

Austria, Austrians, io 5 , 452 
Avesta, 

Avicenna (Shaykh Abu ‘AH b. Sina), 
201, 212, 257, 357, 425, 430-1, 

43H 

“Awakening of the Persians” (Td- 
rikkd-Blddriyi-Irdniydn, q.v.), 
413 

‘A wad- Kha w (ancestor of Safawis) , 

32'n., 36 ■ 

Awhadf (poet, xiii~xiv), 207 
Awjf (poet, xvii), 267 
Awranzfb (Moghul Emperor, A.D. 
i 659 -r 707 )» ^65 

Ayls Bey of Latakia (killed at Chil- 
dlrifn, A.B. 1514), ^6 
Aybu Khw^a (descendant of Chingiz 
Kllnln), 6411. 

^AynuHHiaydt (by Mulla Muhammad 
Bd<:|ir-i-Majlisi, xvii), 409, 417 
*Aynud>Hamdl (the Evil Eye so 
called), nyn. 
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Az&d (Affjuln ruler of Adhar^ayiriiij 
xviii), tyj 140; — - (puet, kJx), 
'2'i5 n. 

A /.alls, 1H7 n., .p3 

-A/har, University of-- in Cairti, 377 » 

4. 1 6 

Ai'.liiclalidka {J)(th/jdk of the MtisUnr 
writers), 1411. 

*A/Jin:UKi(i, 45'2 

‘Azim’lhili, Mosque of Aqd Sayyitl 
475, 4S0 

‘Azrahl (the Ani»;el of Death), 3S9, 395 
Azraqi (poet, xi), 299 

Baal, Priests of — , r8B 
Bab (Mir/ai h-VIi Muhammad of Shfru/., 
put to death in Ad>> 1850), and Ids 
followers the Bains, 121, 122, 147, 
149-151, I53“4» tdt, 187 m, 
194-220 (poem), 329, 354, 355» 
3.S0 ” [ , 399 m, 403, 411,415, 420 3, 
430, 44,5 

Ibn Babawayhi (eminent Shi‘a tlieo- 
lonian, d. A,t>. 991-2), 358, 377, 

405, 4 # 

Bal>eUWad (Hebron), 46 ad cak. 
Babil (grandfather of Shaykh Zaldd 
of Glldn), 42 

Babinger, I)r F, 35 n., 44 n,, 
45 n., 46 n., 47 n. 

Bdbu’llah (‘‘the Gate of God,” *Ah 
so called), 385 

Bdl)ur (Tfnnlrid founder of the Moghul 
Empire in India, d. a.d. 1530'*" 1), 
63, 64, 66, 7411., 85, 91, 92, 234 
Babylon (meaning Baghdad, ^.7 a), 112 
Badakhsbdn, 322, 451 
Badd’uni (author of the MuntaMadid^- 
TatV(fn'M}j 165 

Badhlu’r-Rahmdn, Professor , 440 
Badfhi’x-Zamdn Mirzd (Thmlrid 
princf), 55, (14, 77, 99 
Baclru’d- 1 )lu M uhammad (father of the 
poet ‘Urfi), 245 
Baft}, 238 

Bagiiddil, 24, 30 .31, 55, 58, 62, 93, 
106, n2, 127, 134, HOy t49» *54» 
285> 236, 279, 280, 321, 364, 425 
Bahd’i, a follower of BahdtdUdh, 
q.v* Shaykhd- — , 28. See Bahd'u^d* 
infra 

Bahdr (contemporary poet), 223, 345; 

469 ; — (newspaper), 469 
Bahd’u’d-Dawla, Bahman Mfrzd 
(xk), 149, 450 m 

Baliak’d - I)b - ‘ AmiH » Shaykh. — 


d. a.d. 162 i™2), 28, 
t to, 2.SO, *25.^, .v;H, 30.}, f}i)^ 372, 
407, .}oS, 426 8, 42<j 
Baha'u’lh'di, Baha’i',, 151, 18711., 1(74- 
220 (pnc'iu), 354, 415, 420-3; 

* V/}f' .syj/,-7,’..,v//r ('/ (nhi'' (book by 
ri'iabiiu Xhayru'llah), 21,411. 
BtdiiiUu' r- h\u(dj {trca,tihe on music), 
223 in 

Bahman Mir.et. Sec aliove under 
Bahdtdd- / hmda 

Bahram Giir (Sa. finian King), 466; 
— Mir/d (.son of Bati{‘uV.>Zamdn 
Mfr/a), 99; -• Mirxa (son of Shah 
'rahinasp, xvi), 81, SS-9 
Bahraimtbad (near Kirmdn), T26 
Bahrayn, 125, 356, 360, 364, 374* 4^b 
43 d 

liah rirb ‘ U him ( Say yid M uhammad 
Malidt of Bunijird, d* drat a.d. 
1825), 410 

Bnja'/.ct, 70; a corrupt spelling of 
/hiyazidy q.n. 

Ikikhtiyaris, 139 , 

Baki Aepi (daugiUer of Uzuii Hasan), 
47 

Abu Bakr (the First Caliph, vii), 17, 
22, 53, 54, 74, Boat., 94, 95, 104, 
391, 392, 418 

Bdkii, 52, 109, 130, 135, 346, 347, 489 
Ba‘lai)akk (Baalliek), 407, 428 
BaPand (translator of -Tabari’s history 
into iku'sian), 412 
Balance {Alizd/i)^ 400 
Balkh, 51, 55, 82, 109 
-Balkhf (sehisrnatir), 3.S4 
Bahichistdn, Baluchis, 24, 128 n., 

U33 

Bam, 149 

Bamiar-i-U\bbds, 279, 280 
Jiani* (Cannabis Intlica, IfasMsh), 
87 m, 470, 473 
Bankijmre Library, 35B 
Banna’i (ptiet, killed in A.D, 1512), 
6 j 3. 94» 

Baptist Missitm Press, Calcutta, 358 n. 
Biuja’i (|)oet, rival of HiklH, xvi), 235 
Baqiyyatu’lhth (“tlie Remnant of 
(iod,” the Imam MahdC so called), 

Barahhiii B*" Ajant (by Si{'uhr), 326 
Barahiit, Wadi — , 307 and note 
Bdrbad (minstrel of Klmsraw Parwfz), 
22r 

Barbaro, J osepho“-( Veneti an traveller, 
xv), io 
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Barbi<*r dv 462 

Bar-bftdn ftlu' ' <-\vn '^r<‘at iK^hle fami- 
lies of Ant'irnl Persia), 20() n. 
r.arik Paru:ik (ruler of ‘h'aq-i-‘Arab 
about A.iu 1500), 5,5 
Barlcbiya (father of Asaf, Solomon’s 
Prime Ministtu}, /.loand note 
Barnic|i, ShaiusuM 1 riii - 44 

Si, Barlbolomew, Massacre' ot — , 72 
Bar/-akh (the'‘ World of tiie Parrier”), 
395 ’ 3‘>7 

-Bas.isirf (si), 54 and note 
Basra, 200, 210, 429 

“Bassa” (/.e. Pasha), 70 
fbri Batiita (traveller, xiv), 37 
Bay an', Pei'siau — (by the Bib), 150, 
197, 422 

Bayandarf, 67 anrl nrdt', another nanie 
for the “White Sheep’’ {Aq- 
Qoynhllu) dynasty, </.r. 

BiiyaVJd of liistain (:,:unt and mystic), 
436, 357; ' fl (t)ttoinan Sultan, 

A.I). ‘1482-1512), 9, 57 ’ 

70, 71, 72 ; — Sou f>r Sulayman I 
(Oitomau Prince, a,i>. 1562), 89- 

91' 

Bay burl, 76 

Bayram Bcji^ f 1 1 umayurPs envoy), 57 ; 
— Khan-Rhanan (murdered in 
A.D. 1561), 165, 245 
BaysuuBhur, or Maysunqm* (of tlie 
White Sheep” dynasty), 49"”50) 
58 

Bayt Muhsfr (Ilebntn), 46 n. 
Ibnu’l-Baylir (botanist), 44! 

Bazm^’B ltdfdi, 3 1 7 
Ibnii’l-Bazzi'/- (author of 
Sa/d, xiv), 34 

Bear, the 'rhiet-eatcliinq -** (A7«V.r-2- 
Quldur-bdsdn, Persian comedy), 
462 

Bedrcd-Dui (kr Sohn da Bin hUrsvm 
Simaw t»y i*. t>.d)inBer, 44*0, 4811* 
Beer, Krtist , 1400., 4450. 

Bees, IIa]>ils of - observed by Mir 
Danuifl, 42H 9 
Belfour, V. (b ■■ , n5, 277 
Benares, M5 

Bengal, Asiatic HoeicUy of — 35B 
Berlin, 13 m, 425, 483 g 
Bethuue, Sir Hejiry Rimlsay — , 147 
Bihi foil ima (wile: of Shaykh Hahyyu’d- 
Din, xiii), 42 

-Bidd (doctruu' of--), 3H5 
Bidabdtl (rpiurter of Ishihdn), 410 
Bfolil (poet), 178, 2(h) 
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BiUmn^Anw&r (by MulU Muham- 
mad Baqir-i-Majlisi), 359, 366 a., 
409, 417 

Bihbihdnf, Muhammad *AH — , 420 
Bihzdd (artist, cind a.d. 1500), 25 
-Bh'iini, Abil Rayhan — (xi), 357, 449 
Bish bad, kam ma-bdd (a curse), ^4 
Bismil, Mirza ‘AH Akbar of Shiraz, 
(poet, circdA.V>. 1821), 304-s, 3u, 
317; Murgh 4 >—, 166 n. 

Bistam, 328, 336, 455 
Bi til's, 58 
“Blasi,” 62 
Blochet, E. , 444 n. 

Blochmann, 2 ion., 249 n. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen — , 196 
de Boer, Dr T. J. — , 424 n., 425, 
420 n, 

Bolsheviks, Bolshevism, 371, 487 
Bombay, 149 
Bosphorus, 467 

British Legation at 'Tihran, 370 ; — - 
Museum, 457. See Edwards, Rieu. 
Brockelmann’s Gesek. d. Arab. Litt., 
57 n., 440 n. 

Brydges, Sir Harford Jones—, 142-4, 
146 

Bdddq SuMn (father of Shaybak or 
Shaybani Khdn), 64n. 

Buddhists, 258 

BiihMl(the “Wise fool”), 387 
Bujnurd, 455 

Bukhara, 51, 64, 136, 250, 258, 265, 
269, 282 n. 

Buldq, 253 

Bulghdy (descendant of Chingfz Khan), 
6411. 

-Bdni, Shaykh — (occultist), 442 
Bunker, Mr — {Lunatic at Large), 
322 

Bdqd-Wahdat, 473 n. 

Buqrdt (Hippocrates), 201 
Bdqu%^Ishq (poet, xvi), 97 
Burhin (Ni?dm Shah, a.d. 1508- 
is;53), 169 n. ; — (descendant of 
Sliirwan-sMh, cired a.d. 1549), 
96 j — u’d-Din, Qadi — {cind 
A.D. 1384)7 406 

Bury, Professor J. B. — , 186 n. 
Busbecq, ib 93 
Busbaq (poet of Shiraz), 241 
Bushire (Abu Sbahr), 489 
Bustdmh-Siydhat (a.d. 1831-2), 

450-2 

Buwayhid (or Daylamite) dynasty, 3, 
8 , 3 o- 3 b 54 *^« 
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AZiid (Afg!t:tn rult^r of A4hruintvi;'un 
xviii), i;;9-i40; (poet* xix)> 
225 n. 

Azalis, 1H7 n., 4*23 

-Azliar, Univcrhity of — in Cairo, 377, 

4 1 6 

A/.hitia)ulka of the MveiUrn 

vviilers), 1411, 

‘A/.im;Ui;fd, 452 

*A/.i/,u'llah, Mosque of Aqa Sayykl — 

475» 

‘Azni’i'l (the Ani»;el of Death), 389, 395 
Aznup' {poet, xi), 399 

Baal, Priests of , r8B 
Bab (Mir/ai h-Mi Muhanunad of Shfraz, 
put to death in a.d. 1850), and his 
followers tlie Bahls, 121, 122, 147, 
149-151, I53“-4» 15^1 i< 52 , 187 iu, 
194-220 (poem), 329, 354, 355, 
380- 1 , 399 m, 403, 411,41 5, 4^0-3, 

Ibn P.al)uwayhi (eminent vSld*a tbeo- 
lof'ian, <1. AJ>. 99*'“2), 358, 377» 
405, 44B 

Bal)»el“Wad (Hebron), 46 ad calc, 
Bdbil (j^randfather of Shaykli Zalud 
of Gilan), 42 

Babinger, Dr F. -“™, 35 n., 44 n., 
45 n., 46 n., 47 n. 

Babudkih (‘Hhe Gate of God,” ‘Ah 
so called), 385 

Bdbur (Tfnuirid founder of the Moghul 
Empire in India, d. A.D, 1530“*!), 
63, 64, 66, 74 n., 85, 91, 92; 234 
Babylon (meaning Baghdad, (/»v*)^ J 12 
Eadakhslnin, 322, 451 
Badadini (author of the Munlakkalm'^i- 
'faivihdkh)^ 165 

Badhlu’r-RahnnCn, Professor , 440 
BadIHi’x-Zaman Mirzd (Thmirid 

prince), 55, 64, 77, 99 
Badnikl-Din Muhammad (father of the 
poet ‘Urfi), 245 
Baf(|, 238 

Baglnldd, 24, S5» 5^1 93» 

106, 112, 127, 134, 140, 149, I54» 
235, 236, 279* B2f, 364, 425 
Bahi'f, a follower of BakdhdUd/i^ 
SMaykAd -’- — , 28. See BaAd'tdd” 
infra 

Bahdr (contemporary poet), 223, 345; 

469 ; — (newspaper), 469 
Bahd’u’d-Dawla, Bahman Mfrz£ — 
(xk), 149, 430 n. 

Baha’u’d - Din - ‘ Amih , Shaykh — 


(thcolnginn, d. A.o. 1621-2), 28, 
no, '.qso, 253, 278, 30,{, />6, 372, 
407, .joS, 42b 8, 4 2(^ 

Bah.i'u'lhdi, Bali.i’ts, 131, 18711,, 194- 
2^0 (piH'in), 354, 415, 420-3; — 
‘Vav’ Spi-Pidoar of ihhi'^ {i)Ook by 
Ihiahim Khayiu'Ikih), 21411. 
luihfifu'r .'<■'{// (treatise on music), 

2 ?3 n. 

Balunan Mir/a. See above under 
/ut/uPifd- /hnv/a 

Bahram Giir (Sa..ani:in King), 466; 

Mir/a (son of Batil'hi’z-Zamin 

Mfr/a), 99; — Mir/a (son of Shah 
TahmaNf), xvi), Sr, 88-9 
Ikdiramabad (near Kirman), 126 
Bahrayn, 125, 356, 360, 364,374,421, 

Bahni'i-dJlum (Sayyid Muhammad 
Mahdi of Bunljir<l, d. and a.d. 
1825), 410 

Bajazet, 70; a corrupt spelUng of 
/idvaziif t/.7h 
Bakhliyaris, rjg ^ 

Ikiki Aqa (<Uuighter of Ifzun Hasan), 
47 

2\bu Bakr (the First Caliph, vii), 17, 
5:b 54» 74. ^on., 94, 95, 104, 
391, 

Bdku, 32, 109, 130, 135, 346, 347, 489 
Badabakk (liaaliick), 407, 428 
BaPamf (translator of -Tabari’s history 
into Persian), 4J2 
Balance {A/izdn), 400 
Balkh, 51, 55, 82, 109 
-Patlkhf (schismatic), 384 
Bahlchistan, Baluchis, 24, 128 n», 

Pmm, 149 

,Bautlar-i-‘Abbds, 279, 280 
Baa II (Cannabis fndica, Ilashish)^ 
87 n., 47^> 4 7,t 
Bankipore iabrary, 358 
Banna'i (pt>et, killed in A.D. 1512), 
b.h 94. ^^7 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 35Bn. 
Batpid (poet, rival of HildU, xvi), 235 
Baqiyyaludldh (“the Kenuiaut of 
(k)d,” the Imam Mahdf so called), 
304 

BardAfniif^^l/am (by Sipilir), 326 
BaraluU, Wadi — , 3<;7 ami note 
Bdrbad (minstrel of Rhusraw Parwfo), 
221 

Barbaro, J osepho*— ( V enetian traveller* 
XV), 10 
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?,aii)icr <1^' Mrynar.l, 462 
lUir-bitan (Uu* .w’Vf'u y,r«‘:it uo\ih fami- 
lies of Atieit'jsf I’eo.ia), 20 (} n. 
r.arik Painak {ruler of ‘ 1 nu|-i-‘Aral) 
alumt A.u. 1500), 5.5 
Barl'liiya (fa.lher e,f Asaf, S{ilntiiO!i’s 
Priimr Miaistei';, ;;so and note 
Banu'(|i, ShniusuM hin — , 44 
St iJarthoIoinc'W* Massacre ol — ^ 7a 
Itoakh (the “ World of tiie ikirrier’’), 
395 . 3<^7 

Mkis;tsiri {xi), 54 and note 
Basra, aoo, 210, ■2 7(;, 7,63, 429 
“liassa” {Lt:. I*a";ha), 70 
Ibn ,'Batiita (trav<;ller, xiv), 27 
Baydnl i'ersiau — (i>y tlu; Bah), 150, 
197, 422 

Bayandari, 67 and note, another name 
for the “White Sheep” {Aq- 
Qoyihtlii) dynasty, q.v. 

Bdyazidryf Bust am (saint and mystic), 
336, 357; - - n (t)tt(jnian Sultan, 
AJ>. ojH'2-i5r2), 9, 57, 65, 67-9, 
70, 71, 72 : son of Sulaymati I 

(Ottoman I’rince, A. in 1562), H9- 

91 

Bay hurt, 76 

Bay ram Hvyi { 1 1 tinufy uiBs envoy), 57 ; 
— Khan-Khiluan (murdered in 
A.I>- "^4 5 

Baysimgimr, <jr Baysumpir (of the 
“White Sheep” <iynahty), 49-50, 
58 n. 

Bayt Mahsir (Hebron), n. 
Ibnu’bBaVt‘^r (botanist), 44 1 
BaznhB pVimi, 3 r 7 
Ibmi’l-Bar/tlz (.mthor of S(ifwaiu\^- 
Saftiy xiv), 34 

Bear, the Thiei-eatdunf; (A 7 «>t-A 
QiUihir^ Ms a n, Be rsi an er aned y ) , 
462 

Ikdrcd"l)in (kr Sohn tks 

Simuw by k. ilaiiinger, 44 n., 4811. 
Beer, Bnist — , i4on., 44510 
Bees, Habits of tjbserved by Mir 
l);imad, 42H 9 
bclkair, h\ C. t i tK, 277 
Benares, 115 

Bengal, Asiatic Society of 35B 
Berlin, 13 n., 425, 4^3 9 
Belhune, Sir Henry Lindsay —, 147 
Bibi Kiitima (wife of Shay kh Satiyyu’d- 
Dtn, xiii), 42 

-Bhid (doetritu* <d' ), 3H5 

Blddhdd {(luarier t>f Isfahan), 4*0 
Bklil (pod), 17H, 2O9 
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BiUruH-Airmir (by MulU Muham- 
mad B 4 qir-i-Majlisf), 359, 36611., 
499. 417 

Bihbihanf, Muhammad ‘AH — , 420 
Bihzdd (artist, cired a.d. 1500), 25 

357. 449 

insk bady kam tna-bad (a curse), 54 
Bismil, Mirza ‘AU Akbar of Shiraz-, 
(poet, circdh.T). 1821), 304-5, 311,, 
^ 11 ] Murgh 4 -—yi 66 n, 

Bistam, 328, 336, 455 
Bitlis, 58 
“Blasi,” 62 
Blochet, E. — , 444 n. 

Blochmann, 21011., 249 n. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen — , 196 
de Boer, Dr T. J. — , 424 n., 425,, 
426 n. 

Bolsheviks, Bolshevism, 371, 487 
Bombay, 149 
Bosphorus, 467 

British Legation at Tihran, 370 ; — 
Museum, 457. See Edwm'dsy Rieu^ 
Brockelmann’s Gesch, d. Arab. Litt.y 
57 n., 440 n. 

Brydges, Sir liarford Jones— , 142-4, 
146 

Bdddq Sultdn (father of Shaybak or 
Shaybani Khdn), d4n. 

Buddhists, 258 

BuhMl(the “Wise fool”), 387 
Bujndrd, 455 

Bukhdrd, 51, 64, 136, 250, 258, 265, 
269, 282 n. 

Buldq, 253 

Bulghdy (descendant of ChingfzKhan), 
64 n. 

-Bdni, Shaykh — (occultist), 442 
Bunker, Mr — (Lunatic at Large), 
322 

Bdq-k Wahdaty 47312. 

Buqrdt (Hippocrates), 201 
B^qii'MIshq (poet, xvi), 97 
Burhdn (Nizdm Shdh, a.d. 1508- 
1553), idon.; — (descendant of 
Shirwin-shdh, cired a.d. 1549), 
96; — u’d-Din, Qadi — {cired 

A. l>* 1384), 406 

Bury, Professor J. B. — , 186 n. 
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IniiunA|wli MIrwi (S.ifawi prince 

iinnsiered in AJn 1577)1 99 
AWw nrsti 40I“-3 

‘Imiun jluther of Mtisrs), ^92 
Iiiuu’u‘l4.^hiy?i(ohl Arnlnan poet )» 478, 
4B3 '■ 

lttak»*Ali» MnUI "-i 475, 479 


Incarnation [HuUt), 382 

Indw 4, 24, 25, 1 15, ,J3^ ,33^ 

148, X54) 164-170, 189, 205, 215, 

Y' "53- 

258-260, 205-6, 277, 280-1, 282, 
2S3, 284, 300, 356, 365, 408, 431, 
43‘^? 45 1 » 453* 47^5 literary taste 
m , 226, 227, 229, 300 
TnsdJ' (fairness, a Persian character- 
istic), i(j 6 n. 

“Inspector’s head,” 375 
Intellectual Life (by Hamerton), 226 
Intercession (Doctrine of — in Islam), 

, 179, 186-7, 390 

Iqht (Bdbi apology), 422-3 
Irin and Turan, 13; — (newspaper), 
/ B57 

min-shahr (magazine), 488-9, 490 
Tr% 47, 55, 57, 59, 82, 191, 192, 
255, 347, 366, 410, 451 
^Iraq-I^Ajatn (newspaper), 346, 347 
Iiish language, 185 n., 223 
Irsdltl l-matJial (“Proverbial Com- 
mission”), 164 

Irshdd (newspaper), 346, 347 
T sd, see J esus ; Mlrza — of Fardhan. 
Qifim-maqdm, 147 n., 303, 31 1, 


347 

Ijiaiuh, 204, 2x4 

‘Isdwiyya (N. African order of der- 
vislies), 59 

I^kilufn, 4, 6 , 9, ro, 15, 25, 56, 59, 
92, 107, 109, iro, ri5, 1 16, 1 1 8, 
119, 120, I23-I33» I34> I39 j HO, 
141, 167, 184, 186, 195, 198, 222, 
225, 237, 265, 268, 277-9, 281, 
2B2, 283, 284, 307, 325, 365-6, 
36B, 408, 410, 427, 428, 429, 436, 
450» 451*489, 

Lsfaranjdn (in Gilan), 36 

Ishdq Beg ^CldM (poet, died A.D. 

' 1771-2), 283 
Lshmael, 388. .See IsmaHl 
^^Ishpukhtar'^ (Inspector), 375 
^Isha u Saltamt (“Love and Lord- 
snip” a novel), 464 
Islirdq (pen-name of MulM Muham- 
mad B4qir-i-Ddmdd, 257, 
407, 428 

Mrdqiyy^n (“Illuminati,” Platon- 
ists), 43T , , ^ ^ 

Iskandar (Alexander the Great, 
^.2!.), 13, X4; — Munshi (author 
of the Tdrikh 4 -^Alam 4 rd‘yi- 
*jUdsA composed in a.d. 1616, 
q*p-)f 9 <)i io8> ^o9» 444 
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Islam Shah b. Shir Sh 4 h (the Afghan 
ruler of Dihli, d. a.d. 1553-4), 
168 

Islamische Welt, Die — , 484 n. 
Isma 41 b. Ja'far-Sadiq (Seventh 
Imam of the Isma'iliyya), 391; 

— b. Muhammad (ancestor of the 
Safawis), 33 n.; — b. Amfnu’d- 
Din Jibril’il (ancestor of the Sa- 
fawis, xiii), 37; Shah — I (a.d. 
1502-1524), '5, 9, 12-15, 19-24, 
25 n., 49-83 jbassim, 92, loi n., 

1 12, 158, 172, 224, 229, 360, 444, 
447 ; his character and appearance, 
22-23, 60-63; Shah — II (a.d. 
1576-7), 98-100, loi, 102; Shah 

— (xviii), 284; — Khan Sarbaz 
(poet), 188; — son of Yaghma, 
poetically surnamed Hunar, 338; 
— Nasiri Qaraja-Daghi (a.d. 1S90), 
344; — ‘Abdu’llah-zada (a.d. 
T905), 466 

Isma‘ili Sect, 17, 18, 147-9, 391 
Isndds, 443 

Israel, Children of — , 207, 388 
Israfil (Angel of the Resurrection), 
400 

Istakhr, 49 

Istibsdr (of -Tiisi, d. a.d. 1067), 359, 

405 

Istidldliyya (Bahd’i controversy), 
214 n. 

Italy, Italians, 6, 58 n., 60; — lan- 
guage, 10 

I‘tim£du’d-Dawla (Muhammad Hasan 
Khan, xix), 84 n., 454 
1 ‘timadu’s-Saltana (Hdjji ‘AH Khdn 
Hdjibu’d-Dawla, father of the 
above), 454 

Ittil^dd (Apotheosis), 382 ; — (Tabriz 
newspaper), 463 ; — tdl-Isldm 

(“Union of IsHm,” by Hajji 
Shaykhu’r-Ra’is), 420 n. 

IttiW (newspaper), 157 

Jabal ‘Arnil (Syria), 360, 427 
Jabani, Battle of — (a.d. 1500), 82 
Jabr (Fatalism, q-vl), 382 
“Jachia’’ {Le. Yahy^ P^sh^), 70 
Jacob (Ya‘qub), 207 
Ja‘da bint-Ash‘ath (vii), 392 
Ja‘far-S£diq (the Sixth Im^m, viii), 
391, 394; — b. -Husayn b. ‘AH 
(vii), 393; — b. Muhammad (an- 
cestor of the Safawis), 33 n.; — 
Bey (Turkish officer, a.d. 1514), 


76; Shaykh — -Bahr^ni (xvii)^ 
364-5 ; — b. S^diq-i-Zand (a.d. 
1785), 142; — of Isfahan, poeti- 
cally surnamed Safi (xviii) ; Mirza 
— Qaraja-daghi (xix), 462 ; — 
-quH Aqa (officer of Persian Cos- 
sacks, A.D. 1907), 476, 480; — 
Khdn az Firang dmada (Persian 
comedy), 463 n. 

Ja‘fari, Ithnd-^ashariyya (“Sect of 
the Twelve”) why so called, 394 
Jaffa, 46 n. 

Jahan, Qddi-i- — (contemporary of 
Shiih Tahm^sp I), 92 
Jahangir Mirza (“White Sheep” 
dynasty), 58 n. ; — (Moghul 

Emperor of India, A.D. 1605- 
1628), 253, 255, 447; Mirza — 
Khan of Shirdz (editor of the 
Stlr-i- Israfil, put to death in 
A.D. T908), 302, 345, 482 n. 
Jahanshdh (Turkman ruler of Adhar- 
bayjdn, xv), 47 

Jahim (the fourth of the Seven Hells), 
400-40 I 

-J^hiz (Arab philologist and poly- 
graph, ix), 440-441 _ 
Jal£jil-i-Bakharzi (musician at Court 
of Shah ‘Abbas), no 
Jalal (or Jelal, Turkish heresiarch, 
A.D. 1519), 106; — (chief astro- 
loger of Shah ‘Abbas the Great, 
A.D. 1593), 7; — i-Asir (poet, 

a. d. 1640), 251, 258, 268-9 
JaHMb^d ( Afghanistan), 489 
Jalalu’d-Din Rdmi (xiii), 35 n., 37; 

38, 220, 357, 411, 449; — Dawani 
(philosopher, circd A.D. 1500), 69, 
83, 231, 427 

Jaldtll-^Uyihi (byMulla Muhammad 
Bdqir-i-Majlisi, d. a.d. 1700), 410, 
4*7 

Jam£‘a, Ibn — , Qadi (A.D. 1384), 
406 

Jamdl, Aqa — Isfahan!, 373 
Jamdlu’d-Din, Sayyid — (Spiritual 
director of Shaykh Zdhid of Gilan, 
xiii), 42 ; — b. Mutahhir-Hilll, 
Shaykh — , 54; — Muhammad 

b. Badru’d-Din, 245, see ‘Urfi; 
— Muhammad b. Husayn-Khw^n- 
sdri (theologian and jurisconsult), 
373 ; Sayyid — -Afghan (xix), 155, 

371 

Jamal-zada, Mirz£ Muhammad ‘AH 
— (contemporary writer), 488 
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Jami, MiilH Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdidr- 
Rahniiin — (poet and writer, xv), 
25, '26, 40 n., 4211., 69, 162, 

163, 220, 227, 228, 230, 242, 299, 
362 

Jdmi'-i-^Abhdsi (by Shayklid-Balia’i, 
d. A.D. 1622), 407, 428 
Jamshid, 29, 246, 247 
Jandaq, 337 

Jani Beg Khdn (xiv), 45 ; Hdjji Mlrzd 

— of Kdshan (historian of the Bab, 
killed in A.i), 1852), 198, 21S n., 
446 

Janissaries 77, 106 

Japan, 205, 215 

-Jarbardi, 362 

Jarir (old Arab poet), 284 

Jarrett, H. S. — , 249 

Jaubert, 146 

Jawhar (servant of Idiimayiin), gi 

Jawshan 4 ~KaMf\ 437 

Jayhdn (the River Oxiis), 208, 219; 

— (poet of Yazd, xix), 325 
-Jaza’irijSayyid Nibnatu’llah — (xvii), 

360-367 

Jenkinson, Anthony — (xvi), 10, 85, 
90, 91, 92 

Jerusalem, 4011., 204, 214 
Jesuits, 1 16 

Jesus (YW), 174, 176, 187, 189, 207, 
3‘^S, 390, 392, 420 
Jews, 179, 1 81, 214 n., 392, 400, 404, 
421, 452 

Jibra’il (Gabriel, q.v.), 175 
Jigar-gdskih 1 8 5 n . 

jReligious War), 371, 377; 
Jihannam (the iirst of the Seven 
Hells), 400-401 

Jinny 36 and note, 39, 42, in, 190, 
192, 388, 389, 396 
Jisr-i-Jiil>an, 76 

Jones, Sir William — , 229 n.; E. R. 
— , 424 n., 425 

“Jonuses” (Yunus Pdslui, executed 
in A.I). 1517), 7 r 
Joseph (Ydsiif), 207, 217 
Joiirdmty Monsieur — (Persian 
comedy), 462 

Jourualism, Pcrrsian — ,413 
Juan di Persia, Don — (xvi-xvii), 4, 
5 and nolo, 6, 21, loi n., 102 n. 
Jubilee (of (J|ucen Victoria), 322 
Judaism, 137. See also Jews 
Judas Iscariot, 207, 218 

e (son of Chingiz Klian, xiii), 6411. 
a (suburb of isiahdn), 128 
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Junayd, Shaykh -- Safawi (xv), 19, 

^ 47 i 5 B 52 

Jurjani, Sayyid-i-Sharif-i , 59, 427 

Justice [InsdJ), a Persian character- 
istic, 196 

Juwayni (author of the Ta?rikh 4 - 
Jakdn-gusMy, xiii), 443 

Ka‘ba, 386 

^^Kabldy^^ (poem by Dakhaw, a.d. 

, 1907). 345 . 482 n. 

Kabul, 136, 489 

-Kdfi (of -Kulayni, x), 359, 405 

'Kdjiya (of Ibnu’l-H^jib), 362, 363, 

, 364 

Ka’ka (poet of the time of Shah 
‘Abbas the Great), no 
Kaldniy Ahl 4 - — , 376, 403, 426; 

— . See Mutakalliimm 

Kalan, Khwaja i-Ghuriy^ni (xvi), 

97 

Kalat-i-N^diri, 132 
Kalb- ‘All (“the Dog of ‘Ali”), a 
common name amongst the Shi‘a, 
235 n. 

Kalim, Abit Talib — (poet, d. a.d. 
1651), 164, x66, 250, 258-263, 
268 

Kalkhor^n (in GiMn), 36 
Kalo Joannes (last Christian Emperor 
of Trebizond), 47 
Kamakh (near Arzinj£n), 77 
Kamdl (or Kemal) Bey, N^miq — 
(Turkish reformer and writer, xix), 
464 _ 

Kanidliyydt (“ Accomplishments ^’), 
27 and note 

Kamdlu’d-Din ‘Arabshah, Khwaja 
— (xiii), 37; Husayn of Ardabil 
(the first to write in Persian on 
Shi‘a theology, a.d. 1500), 359- 
360; Khwaja — Sagharchi (a.d. 
1510), 65-6 

Kamctrij, Battle of — (a. D. 1753), 140 
Kandahar, 1 12. See Qandahdr 
^^Kanlu oldujrd^ (“I am guilty of 
bloodshed”), 113 
Kdnpdr (Cawnpore), 281 n. 

Karak, 406 

Kardmdt (“Gifts’^ or miracles of 
Saints), 40 and note 
KarbaH, 28, 30, 58, 147, 149* i 74 » 
175, 176 n., 177-181, 182, 187, 
188, 189, 197, X 9 S> 344 37 o> 

37x» 372, 375 ^ 393. 39 ^> 45 X, 4^3 
“KarbaH’i verse,” 487 
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Karim Kh^in-i-Zand (a.d. 1750-1779), 
1, 139-142, 144, 282, 368 
Kdr-Kiya Mirza ‘AH (ruler of Lahijan, 
A.D. 1500), 50 

Karndl, Battle of — (February, 1739), 
136 

K'ish^, Mirzd — (fictitious), 184, 186 
Kdshjlu, 28, 55, 56, 108, 130, 152, 
162, 170, 225, 258, 309, 326, 344, 
407, 477, 481 

'Ka.sh.ixCl^ Abydt (concordance of 
verses in Mathnawi)^ 457; — 
-ffujub (Shf‘a bibliography, A.D. 
1870), 35.S^-, 357-8, 359> 

364 n., 366 n., 37^ n. 

KashkM (of Shaykh Babd’u’d-Din 
al-‘AmiH, d. a.d. 1622), 253, 278, 
407, 428 

Kashmir. See Cashmere 
Kasru ApidmiH-Jahiliyyat (by Mulla 
Saclra), 430 

Ibn Kathir (historian), 30, 31 
Kd’us (legendary King of Persia), 8r 
'‘^Kaveh^^ {Kdwa) newspaper, 346, 

348, 483-9, 490 

“Kaviani” [ICdwaydni) Press, Berlin, 
346, 4 ^ 3 ; 490 

Kdwa^ Kdwaydni^ the legendary 
blacksmith who revolted against 
the tyrant Dahhak {Azhidahdka)^ 
and, raising aloft his leather apron, 
made it, under the name of DU 
rafsh-UKdwaydn^ the standard 
and symbol of all Persian patriots, 
lovers of freedom, and foes of 
foreign dominion. The paper and 
Press mentioned above (under 
Kaveh'*'' and ^'‘KamanV'') are 
named after this blacksmith and 
his flag, but spell their names 
thus in the Roman character. See 
14 n, 

Kawthar, Water of — in Paradise, 
401 

Kay, Kaydni, Kay-Khusraw, 13, 14 
Kaysdnf Sect, 17, 391 
Kaywdn, 436; — Chdwdsh (a.d, 
1502), 68 
Kdzardn, 55, 97 

Kdzim, Sayyid — of Rasht, 421. See 
Shaykhis 
Kdzimayn, 366 

Kazimirski, A. de Biberstein — ,417 
Kdzimzdda, Mfrzd I:Iusayn — , 488 
Kemdl Bey. See under Kamdl 
Khaby (a kind of divination), 434 n. 


Khadija (wife of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad), 391, 392; — (sister of 
Uziln Hasan, xv), 47 
Khddim ‘AH Pdshd (xvi), 71 
Ibn KhakUln (historian, xiv-xv), 163, 
425, 442, 445 

Khalid b. -Walid, 170, 171; — Bey 
(killed in A.D. 1514), 76 
Khalifa, 16, see Caliph^ Caliphate\ 
— SulUin (xvii), 264 
Khalil Shirvvansbdh (xv), 52 ; — Aq- 
Qoyiinld (xv), 58 n. ; — Kh£n 
Afshar (xvi), lox ; — u’lMh, Sh£h 
— (head of the IsmaHU sect until 
A.D. 1817), 148 
Khalkhdl, 51 

Ibn Khallikan (biographer, xiii), 446 
Khamsa (“Quintet” of Nizdml and 
Faydi), 229, 244 
Khanikoff, 35 n. 

Khanish Khanum (daughter of Shah 
IsmaHl I), 81 n. 

“Khan-i-Wdlida Persian,” 487 
Khdn-Khdndn (Bayram Khdn and his 
son ‘Abclu’r- Rahim, xvi), 166, 245 
Khdn MaUk-i-Husayni-i-Sdsdnf, 346, 
348 

Khaqan (title of Emperor of the 
Turks), 14 and note, 52; — (pen- 
name of Fath-‘Ali Shdh), 146, 298 
Khaqdni (poet, xii), 52, 246, 299 
IChardhdt (anthology compiled by 
Diya Pdsha, xix), 164 and note, 
173, 242, 248, 270 
Kharak (island in Persian Gulf), 154 
Khdriji (pi. Khawdrij), 392 
Kharjird (in Khurasan), 227 
Khatd’i (pen-name of Shah IsmaHl I), 

h 

Khahir, Muhammad ‘AH, son of the 
poet Yaghmd, 338 

Khatt u Khattdkin (“Calligraphy 
and Calligraphists,” by Mirzd 
Habib of I.slhhan), 450, 457 
KhawdriqtdW'Addt (thaumaturgy), 
40 n. 

Khayliar, 392 

Abu’l-Khayr Klidn (descendant of 
Chingiz Khan), 64 n. 

Khayrdt^^ Ilisdn'^^'^ (biographies of 
eminent women), 456 
Khayydm, ‘Umdr — (astronomer and 
poet), 425 
KhRir, 270 

Khiva (Khiwaq), 136, 347. See also 
JCkwdrazm 
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Khudd-dfarin (“Creator of Gods”), 

Khuda-banda (Uljaytu, Mongol, 
xiv), j8; Shdh Muhammad ■ — 
(Safawi, A.i>. f 57?-^' 5^7)^ 9'% 

ibo-103 ; — (son of Shdh ‘Abbas 
the Great), 1 1 1 

Khucld-verdi' (barl>er), loi, 103 
Khtukhmnd-ndma (of Saba, d. A.D. 
1822), 309 

Khuldsatul“/A'iY?7; (by Sliaykh-i- 
Baha’i, d. A.D. 1622), 428; — 
-Ifiiddk (of Yagbma), 339 
Khuld-i-Barin (poem by Wahshi, 
d. A.D. 1583), 238; — (history, 
A.D. 1660), 100, 445 
Khitnkdr (title of Ottoman Sultdns), 
90 n. 

Khtirlsdn, 25, 55, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
7811., 82, 95, 99, lor, 104, 105, 
133, 138, 140, ish 167, 227, 229, 
230, 233, 234, 328, 399, 451, 455 
Khurram (Rits.sian wife of Sultan 
Sulaymdn 1), 89 

Khurram"dl »ad (Lunstdn), X04, 279 
Khurshid Press (Tihran), 4<^d 
Khusraw Parwiz {Sasdnian king), 
221; Amir •— of Dihli (poet, xiii), 
164, 167, 242 n.; — Khan {dred 
A.D. 1713), 124; — Mirza (son of 
‘Abbds Mirzd, a.d. 1829), 313, 
314 and note 

Khusraw wa Shidn (poem by 
Ni/imi), 248 ; — (poem by Sayyid 
Muhammad Sddiq), 283 
Khutan, 321 
Khuy, 76, 130, 489 
Klukistdn, 82 

Khwdja Mawldnd-yi-I.sfahdnf (poet, 
d. A.D. T52t), 78 '80 
Khwdndamir (historian, xvi), 445, 447 
Khwdnsdr, 251, 252 
Khwdr, 55 

Khwdrazm, 78 n*, 347* See also 
Khwci 

Khwdnizmshdhs, 3 

King, Sir Lucas White — , 6411. 

King’s College, Cambridge, 229 n., 

490 

Kirdmi Sect, 384 

Kirmdn, 55, 64, 76, 82, 104, nS, 
126, 128 n., 131, 133, r37> 

X49, X51, 157, 184, 186, 238, 280, 

328, 413, 446, 451, 466, 489 
Kirmansbdh, X31, 134, 15R 
279> 347) 4^0) 4^3) 4% 


Kitdb al-Aghdni, 485; — Ahmad 
(by Yaghma), 339; ~~ Aqdas 
{‘‘the Most Holy Book” of the 

Baha’is), 423; Fakhri, 444; 

Bayawdn (of -Jdhiz), 440; — 

Hiddya (of -Maybudi), ’57 n., 430; 
— ’Ma'dthir wad-Athdr, 456; — 
’Milal (of -Shahristani), i5n., i6- 
17 J — -Ski^r (of Ibn Qutayba), 
485; — -Sufra, 182-6; —SuM- 
ku'd-DaldHl (of Yaghma), 339; 

Wdriddtud-Qalbiyya (by Mulla 

Sadra), 430 

Knolles, Richard — , 70, 73, 90 n. 
Korah, 209 n. See Qdrdn 
Krusinsld, 4, 10, 21 n., iii, 112, 
^ ii4n., 115, 116, 119, 129 
Kiifa, 174, 176, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
200, 210 

Kufwi (poet, xvi), 168 

“Kulayni, Muhammad b. Ya‘qub (d. 

A.D. 941), 358, 404 n., 405, 44S 
Kulthdm, 179, 181; Umm — , 392 
Kurdish poem, 484 
Kurdistan, Kurds, 27, 46, 58, 76, 
125, 151 ) 279, 347 
Kiltahiya, 89 

Kutuh-Arba^a (“the Four Books”), 
359 J —’ddjdi, 355, 405 

Ldhijdn, 21, 50, 277 

Lahore, 136, 266, 267, 281 n., 440 

Ldmi‘i (poet), 299 

Lane-Poole, Stanley — , 169 n. 

Langles, 115 

Ldr, 149, 279, 283 

Latakia, 76 

Latin, 10, 359, 42511.; — races, 488 
Law, Muhammadan — , 377-8 
Lazvh-i-Mahfdzi*' Preserved Tablet”), 
388. See aiso Alwdh 
Lawhi (poet), 194 

Lay id wa Majndn^ 206, 216, 229, 
283 

Laylaiu'l’Qadr , (“Night of Worth,” 
on which the Qur'dn was revealed), 

388 

Lazgis, 125, 137 

(the fifth of the Seven Hells), 
400-1 

Leclerc, Dr L. 440 n. 

Lee, Samuel —,421 
Leroux, E. — , 9 n. 

Lion in the Husayn-legend, 189; — 
killed by Shah Isma‘il, 62 
Lippert, Prof. Julius — , 447 
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Lisdnf (poet of Shiraz, d. a.d. 1533), 

235-6 

Lisanu’l-Mulk (historian, xix), 326, 
413, 445. See also Sipihr 
London, 450, 469 
Louis Pliilippe, 325 
Lucknow (Lakhiiaw), 28 1 
LziUii’’ aiu^l-Bakrayn, 356, 360, 40611., 
408, 449 

Limatic at Large (by J. Storer 
Clouston), 322 n. 

Liiqmaniyya College (Tabriz), 347 
Lur, Lurfstan, 59, 76, 104, 279, 443 
Lutf ‘AH Beg (poetically^ siirnamed 
Adhar^ author of the Atash-kada^ 
q>v.), 277, 282-4, 309; — Khan 
(Persian General, a.d. 1720), 125, 
129; — Khdn-i-Zand (a.d. 1789-- 
1794), 121, 142-4 

Ma‘dlimul-‘Ulamd (by Muhammad 
b. ‘AH b. Shahr-ishub, d. A.D. 

356 

Md dthir-i-Sidtdniyya (Plistory of the 
Qdjdr dynasty to a.d. 1826), 14411. 
Macaulay, Lord — , 186 
Macdonald, Professor Duncan Black 
— , 40, 442 
Macedonia, 72 

McNeill, Sir John — (British Minister 
in Persia, a.d. 1838-1841), 147 
M<:Taggart, Dr J. E. — , 431 
-Madina, 24, 174, 175, 391, 392 
Madras, 462 n. 

Mafdtihid sh-Shardyd (byMulU Muh- 
sin-i-P'ayd, d. A.D. 1680), 432 
Magians {Majds)^ 179, 18 1, 292, 293, 
297, 401, See also Gabr^ Zo- 
roasirian 

Magic, Lawful — {Sihr 4 -Haldl)^ 
poetry so called, 196 
Mahalldt of Qum, 148 
Mahd-i- ‘ Ulydi"- ‘ the Supreme Cradle,” 
title of the Queen -mother in 
Persia), 151, 332 

Mahdi, the Imdin — (Twelfth Imdm, 
-Qdim), 150, 151, 197, 394; — 
Khdn of Astardbdd (author of the 
JOurrad-Nddirl)^ 445; Hajji — 
(father of Hdjji Mulla ijadi of 
Sabzawdr), 436 

Mahmud of Gliazna, Sultan — (x- 
xi), 228; — in of Gujerdt (d. 
a.d, 1553), 168-9; — Afghdn 

(murdered in a.d. 1725), 1 16, ri8, 
125-13 1 ; — Aqd Chdxvdsh-bdshi 


(en voy of Sul tin Bdyazfd II, a.d. 
r 502), 68 ; Sultdii — Mi'rza (Safawi 
prince, murdered in a.d. *1577), 

99; i-Shabistari (author of the 

Gtdskan-Z’Bdz, d. a.d. 1320), 37, 
220; — Qdri of Yazd (author of 
the Dhvdfi'-LAlbisa^ d. A.D. 1585), 
241 ; Miirza — (physician, poeti- 
cally surnamed Haklm^ son of 
Wisal, d. A.D. 1851), 300, 319 

Mahmud u Aydz (poem by Zuldli, 
d. A.D. 1614), 252 

Majdlisu' I- Midminin (by Sayyid 
Nuru’lhili Mar'ashf of Shiishtar, 
put to death in a.d. 1610), 540., 
*30, 234, *35, *36, *49, 356, 358, 
447 

Mdjid, Sayyid — of Bahrayn (xvii), 

Majlis (newspaper), 346-7 
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I ; Mirzi — (author of Nujdfpiu's- 
Samd^ q,v., circd A.D. 1870), 449; 
Mirzi — Lahiji, see Shaykh ‘AH 
Hazin; —Beg son of Abdal Beg 
(xviii), 283; — , poetof Yazd (xix), 
325, see Jayhdn; — Khatar, 
son of the poet Yaghma, 338; — 
Gulshan (father of the poet 
Qa’ini), 328; Mirzi — seeSa’ib; 
— SuMh, q.v,^ of Isfahan, 282 ; 
— Sunish, q.v.^ of Si-dih (d. 
A.D. 1868), 325 

Muhammad Amin b. Muhammad 
Sharif of Astaribad (d. a.d. 1623), 
founder of the Akhbdri school 

(?•»•). 374 

Muhammad Bdqir, the fifth Imam 
(vii-viii), 393-4 ; Mir — i-Ddmad, 
q.v , ; Mulla — b. Muhammad 
Taqi-i-Majlisi (d. A.D. 1700), 120, 
194, 358. 359 > 38®- 379 '' 381. 
403-4, 409-410, 416-418, 432; 
Hdjji Sayyid — b. Muhammad 
Taqi, Hujjatu'U Islam (d. 

A.D. 1844), 36S, 378, 410; MuM 

— b. Hdjji Zaynu’l-‘Abidin of 
Khwdnsar (author of the Raw- 
ddtu'l-Janndt, composed in a.d. . 
1870, f z>.), 356-7, 448; — Mirza 
(Safawi prince, murdered at the 
age of two in a.d. 1577)} 99 

Muhammad Hasan Khan Qdjdr 
(killed in a!d. 1757), 139-141;. 

— called Zargar (poet of Isfahdn, 
d. A.D. 1853), 325; — Khan 
XHimdduls-Saltana (d. A.D. X896), 
84 n.» 453-6 
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Muhammad HusaynMfe<(wephew * 
of Shah Isma‘fl 11 , murdered by 
his uncle in a.d. i 577)> 99; — of 
Tabriz, calligraplust (xvii), 100; 
— Ghidlib (poet, xviii), 283; — 
Hidiiyat (contemporary), 357 
Muhammad Iqbal, Shaykh — 
(author of Development ' of Meta^ 
physics in JPersia and Asrdr-i- 
jfhddt, q^v., contemporary think- 
er), 430, 431, 436; Professor 
— , Ph.I). (contemporary scholar), 
56 n. 

Muhammad Karim Khdn of Kirmtin, 
iidjji — (bead of the later Shay- 
khis and rival of the Bab, xix), 421 
Muhammad Kazim of Khurasan, 
Mulla — (patriotic fnujtahid, d. 
Dec. 12, 1911), 371 
Muhammad Malidi, Sayyid — of 
Burujird, entitled BahruH-^UUim 
(‘‘the Ocean of Learning”) (d. 
circd 1824), 379, 410 
Muhammad Muhsin Mirzd (son of 
Sultan Husayn Mirzd the Timdrid, 
a.d' 1504), 56 

Muhammad Mii’min (musician at 
the court of Sh£h ‘Abbds the 
Great), no; — , poetically sur- 
named Dd‘i (d. a.d. 1742), 282 ; — 
-Husayni (autlior of the TuhJattPl-' 
MiPminin, q.v*, A.D. 1669), 439 
Muhammad Rafi* b. Muhammad 
Shafi‘ of Tabriz (author of the 
MatdHmP^-SuJiyya^ A.D. 1806), 
420 

Muhammad Rahim (court-physician 
to Sultdn IJusayn, circd A.D. x 700) , 
283 

Muhammad Sddiq (poet of Tafrish, 
xviii), 282, 283 ; — QiPim-maqdmf, 
better known as Adibul-Mamd- 
lik, q,v, (d. P'eb. 21, 1917), 346-9, 
484 ; — TabdUxbd’f (editor of the 
% newspaper Majlis in A.D. 1906), 

. 347 

Muhammad (cruelly put to 

death about a,d. 1574^ 97 ; — 
Khan (one of the assavssins of 
Wddir Shdli in a.d. 1747), X37 n* 
Muhammad SliafiS Professor — (con- 
temporaty scholar), 281 n. 
Muhammad Tihir Wahid (poet, d. 

A.D. X708)*, 258, 264-5 
Muhammad Taqi, the ninth Imam 
(ix), 46, 394; Mulld — -i-Majlisi 


(d. A.D. 1660), 253, 403-4, 409, 
417; — of Kdshin, state-hiatorian 
and poet, entitled Lisdnul-Mulk 
and Sipihr (xix), 326, 344, 445; 
Mulla ■— of Qazwin (assassinated 
by Bdbis about a. d. 1847, and 
hence entitled Shahid 4 -Thdlith, 
*‘the Third Martyr,” 41 1, 
421; — Khdn, called ^iakim 
(author of the GanJ-i^Ddnisk, a.d. 
1887), 456; — of HamadsCn 

(author of the IhqdqiP l-Haqq, 
A.D. 1998), 423 

‘‘Muhammads,” “the Three — ” {ix. 
-Kulayni, Ibn Bdbawayhi and 
-Tiisi y.z'.), all before a.d, 1067; 
and, in a later age (between a.d. 
1 600 and 1700), Mulla MuljLsm4- 
Fayd,MulUMuhammadBaqir- 
i-Majlisi, and the author of 
the AmaltP D Amil, q,v.f 358-9, 
366 n.,- 405 

Muhaqqiq-f-y 4 wwfl/ (*‘the First 
Verilier,” xiii), 378, 405-6; — 
-i-l'hdni (“the Second Verifier,” 
xvii), 28, 379, 406, 409; — 
•i^Tdsi (NasiruM-Din-i-Tilsi, d. 
A.D. 1274), 405; — -i-Ardabili 
(xvii), 370 

Muharram (month of mourning), 28- 
31, 162,194. Rawda-khuodn^ 
Ta^ziya 

Muhassin (son of ‘AH b. Abi TOib, 
vii), 392 

Muijsin, Mir Sultan — (d* drcd 
A.D. 1508), 59; Miilli — -i-Fayd 
(philosopher and poet, d. a.d. 
1680), 250, 359, 377, 407-8, 41b 
426-7, 432-6 

Muhtasham (poet of Kashan, d. a.d. 
1587), 28, xxo, 162, X72, 173-7, 
178, 193, 241 

Muhyi’d-Din ibnu*I-‘Arabi, Shaykh 
(d* A.D. 1240), 37, 432, 434, 
449 ; — of Barda%, Q£di — (xiv), 

45' 

Mu‘izzi, Amir — (poet, d. a.d. 1148), 
x68, 299 

Mu*izz-i-K^hi, Mir — (calligraphist, 
xvii), no 

Mu‘izzu*d-Dawla (Buwayhid, x), 30-1 

Mufamti l^Bulddn (of Y^qdt, xiii), 
397 n., 4S4 

Mujizdt (Miracles, q.v*)y 40 n. 

Mujtab^ (title of the Im^m Hasan), 
393 
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Miijtahids, 353 - 4 - 367-3S0 
Mujtahidu'sh-S/'iu'ttni, 307. See 


mar 

Muklili? (poet), 104 

Muklitdri (pi>cl, xiij, ^99 

Ibn Muljitm (tlie inmdercr of *Ali b. 
Al)i 'IVilil)), 392 

MiUlds^ 353“4‘ bee iMitjiahids above 

Mumitud-hin (“the SInyer of Re- 
ligion’’), Sliaykh Muhyi’d-DIn so 
called, 434 

MtindjjiindHishi (“Chief Astrologer,” 
author of a history entitled Salui- 
HftCl'Akhb&r^ q.vd), rod n. 

MumkaraA-Shab u Rdiz (“Dispute 
of Night and Day,” title of an 
article in the Kdtmi newspaper), 


487 

Munkir and Nakir (the Angels who 
conduct the “ (,)uestioiung of the 
Tomb”), 370, 396 
MiinAiddid-Kashtdl (xm-xiv), 33-4 
MunshdRUtd s-'Saidt* : n ('.rurkish State 
Papers collected and arranged 
about A.D. {5.S3 by Firiddn Bey, 
y.ze), 8 n. , ()() n. 

Muntakhahud- 7 'aai Art kk (I )y * A bdu’ 1 - 
QMir-i- Ikitki’un i } , 1 65 n . , C42 n. , 


343 n., 345 n., 3.49 

Muntazdmd'Xti>!iri (1 )y Muhammad 
Hasan Ivhfn i timddids-’SaiRina^ 
A.D. 188 j 3), 455 

Mtmyatu I’Fuddld {title ascribed to 
the Kitdbud- h'akhri), 444 

Milqan, Plain of 14411. 

Muqdil (poet), 194 

Murdd Peg Bayaiulari' (ruler of Vazd, 
c}rct% A.D. 1500), 5 f ; Siilhtn — 
Aq-qoyunlu (luler t»f Tnup drcd 
A.D. 1500), 35, 38, 69, 76, 83; 
Sultdu~li r (A.D. 1574-1 595), 93 ; 
Sultan — iV (a.d. 1033-1640), 
107 

Milrchaklnir (near Isfahan), 133, 143 

Murid (diseiphd, 20 

(spiritual director), Dy-so 

Murshid“(pd{ Khan Ustajlu (tutor of 
Shah ‘Abbas the ( Ireat, A.D, 1586), 
loi, 104 

Murtaqld (title of *AH b. Abl Talih, 
y.?',); Suyyitl — , entitled ‘A- 
lamu’l-Hudd, q.v, 

Mdsd (the Prophet JAksys% q*v,) ; — 
Kazhn (the seventh Itndm, viii), 
ly? 36, 8710, 391, 394, 

405; — P»eg Afshar (one of the 


murderers of N^dir SMh, a.d 

father of the poet Furdghl (xviii- 
xix), 336 ; Shaykh — of Hamadan 
(author of Vshq u Saltana, “Love 
and Lordship,” a.d, ig2o), 464 
Musammat (a kind of poem), id? and 
note 


Musdwdf (newspaper), 460 
Muscat, 380 ^ ^ y 

Mdsh u Gurha (“the Mouse and the 
Cat,” a poem by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Aakani, xiv), 490 

Musha‘shi‘ Sayyids of Huwayza (chas- 
tised by Shdh Isma'ii I in a.d. 
1508), 58 

Mushtdq (poet of Isfahan, xvii), 38^,, 
384 

Musbt^q ‘AH (Sdff killed by fanatics 
about A.D. 1796), 430 
Music, Persian — , 332-3 
Muslim b. ‘Aqil, martyrdom of — 
(vii), 190-3 

Abd Muslim (‘Abbdsid propagandist, 
viii), 33 

Mustafd (title of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad, q.v,\ 178, 180; ~ 
Mirzd (son of Shah Tahmdsp, 
murdered by hi|S brother Shah 
Isma‘il II in a.d. 1577), 98 
-Mustansir bi’lldh (Fdtimid Caliph, 
A.D. 1035-1094), 54'n., 98 
“Musta^sim (the last ‘Abbdsid Caliph, 
A.D. 1243-1258), 41 n. 
Mutahhar-HilH, 356 
Muiakallimiln (Schoolmen), 376, 402, 
426 

Mudama 7 md-Sultdn (earlier title of 
Muhammad Hasan Khan, ^^.z'.), 454 
MuHamaddbd-Dawla (title conferred 
on the poet Nashdt by Fath-‘AH 
Shdh), 311 

-Mu‘tamid (‘Abbdsid Caliph, a.d, 
870-892), 394 

-Mutanabbi (Arab poet, d. A.D. 965), 


(‘Abbdsid Caliph, a.d, 
833-842), 394 

MutamalH (pi. MaMwila, SM‘a so 
called in Syria), 16 
Mu*ta55ila (sect), 17, 384, 424 
-Mu‘tazz (‘Abbdsid Caliph, A.D. 866- 

9). 394 , , 

Mute* (poet, xvii), 267 

Mutiny, Indian — , 154 

Mu^affar Sultdn (governor of Rasht, 

33-2 
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tiarbaroiisly put to death about 
A.D. 1574)* 96; — ‘AH (artist at 
court of Shah ‘ATibas the Great), 
and Hafiz — of Qiim (musician 
at the same, about A.D. 1600), 
no; — u’d-Din Shah Qajar 
(A.D. 1896-1907), i 57“8 
Mysteries of Sound and Number (by 
Shaykh Habib Ahmad), 442 

Nabil (numerically equivalent to Mu- 
hammad), of Zarand, Bahd’i poet 
(d. A.D. 1892), 151 IX., 187 n. 
Nddir-quH, no, 132, afterwards Nadir 
Shdh (a.d. 1736-1747), n, 5211., 

1 1 3, 1 16, 121, 122, 128, 132-8, 
139, 141, 14411., 158, 280, 281, 
283, 284, 420 

NafahdtiH-Uns (by Jdmi, xv), 4011., 
4211. 

Nafsiyya (prose work by ‘Urfi on 
sSiifiism, xvi), 248 

Na‘im (Baha’i poet, xix), 163 n., 
198-220 

Najaf, 58, 59, 76, 25r, 370, 372, 376 
•Najdshi, Ahmad b. ‘AH — (author 
of the Asmd'idr-Rijdl, d. A.D. 
1063), 355, 358, 405 
Najibu’d-Din Buzghdsh. See below 
under NajmiCd-Din 
-Najjdr (heretical views of — ), 384 
Najmu’d-Din Kubrd (xiii), 37 ; — 
Buzghiish (d. a.d. 1279), 37, 42 
and note; — Mas'iid of Kaslxt 
(called Najm-i-awwal, “the 
First Star,” d. a.d. 1510), 59, 
74 n. ; he w^as succeeded by 
Najm-i-thdni, “the Second 
Star,” Amir Yar Ahmad-i-Khdzdni 
(killed in A.D. 1512), 59, 66, 74, 
83, 231 ; — Ja‘far b. Yahyd, en- 
titled Muhaqqiq-i-awwal, q,v, 
(d. A.D. 1325), 378, 405-6 
Nakhjuwdn, 76, 93, 104, 100, 130 
NdkitMn (“troth-breakers,” ‘Ahsha, 
Talha and Zubayr), 392 
Nallmo, Professor — , 13 n. 
NaluDaman (poemby Faydi, xvi), 244 
Ndma-i’‘Ddnzshwardn (xix), 446 
Namakddn (byjayhitn of Yazd), 326; 
' — d-Baqiqat (by Shifa’i, d. a.d. 
1627), *256 

Ndmi (poet, xvi), 231 
Ndn u ffaiwd (“Bread and Sweet- 
meats,” by Shaykh-i-Bahd’i, xvii), 
^53» 407^ 428 


Napoleon, 128, 199, 209, 325 
Ndqizin (“Covenant- breakers,” a 
name applied by the followers of 
‘Aljlias Efendi ‘Abdu’l-Bahd to 
the partisans of his half-brother 
Muhammad ‘AH), 220 
Narjis khdtiin (mother of the Imdm 
Mahdi, a.D. 860), 394 
Nasal) -nd ma-i -S Us I la - i- Safawiyya (or 
Silsilattdn-Nasah, q,v.^ xvii), 4, 5, 

1 3D., 35 and note, 36, 40 
Naslidt (poet of Ishxhdn, d. a.d. 1828), 
225, 307, 311 

Ndsikhidt- Idiadrfkh (general history 
byLisanu’l-Mulk, y.?2.,xix), 1450., 
148, 326, 413, 445 

Nasim (poet), 194; — -i-Shimdl 
(newspaper), 345, 469 
Nasim atid S’^Sahar fi-man tashayyda 
wa sha^ar (biography of Shi ‘a 
poets who wrote in Arabic), 358 
Ndsir-i'Khusraw (poet, philosopher 
and propagandist, xi), 177, 257, 
299» 357» 4^2, 478, 482, 490; 
— ‘AH (poet, xvii), 269; — u’d- 
Din KShdh Qdjar (a.d. 1848-1896), 
151-8, 161, *224, 298, 319, 329, 
344? ?y 7 o, 44H 45 o> 454--^> 
46S; — u’d-I)i'n (of the Dhu’l- 
Qadar dynasty, xv-xvi), 770. 
Nastru’d-Din-i-Tusi (called Mu- 
baqqiq-i-Tdsi, d. a.d. 1274), 405 
Na^ir b. ‘Abdu’llali, Mirzd — (poet, 
d. A.D. 1778), 283 

Nasru’d-Din Efendi, Kboja (Khwdja), 
Turkish wit, 416 

Nasru’lldh Zaytiini, Qddi • — {d?rd 
a.d. 1500), 54; — (Zoroastrian 
general of Afghans, A.D. 1722), 
126, 130 

Abii Nasr FathuHldh IChdn Shaybdni 
(poet of Kashdn, xix), 326, 344 
Nassau Lees, 4011. 

Nationalism, ancient and modern, 
12-14 

Nawd’i, Mir ‘AH Shir — (xv), 83, 
163, 227 

Naw Bahdr (newspaper), 345, 469 
Naw‘i (poet, xvii), 108, 207 
Nawnh (Persian New Year’s Day), 
135, 333-4 

Nawwdb Mirzd Hasan ‘AH Khdn 
(xix), 301-2, 31:9 
Nayriz, 153, 21811. 

Ndzimu’l-lsldm of Kirmdn (xx), 413, 
446 
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Na?fri (poet, xvii), 167, 250, 252, 268 
JS/'dzir u A/cinzdr (poem by Wahshi, 

xvi) , 23 S 
Nero, 23, 62 

Neuburger, Dr Max — , 438 
Neue Orieni, 484 n. 

Nicholson, Dr R. A. — , 431 n. 
Nicolas, A.-L.-M. — , 4220. 
Niedermeyer, Captain ■ — , 484 
Nietzsche, 431 ri. 

Nigaristan (palace in Tihrdn), 479 n.; 

— -i-Ddrd (Ihograpliies of poets 
of Fath-‘Ali Shah’s reign), 298 

Nib a wand, 279 

Ni‘n2atuilah, Shdh — of Kirman 
(saint and poet, xiv-xv), 76 ; — 
-jaza’iri, Sayyid — (theologian, 

xvii) , 360-7, 376 

Niraqi, Mulhl Ahmad -i- — (theo- 
logian and poet, d. a.d. 1828), 

Nisa, 109 

Nishapur, 132, :i'33, 252, 456 
Niyazi (poet, xvi), 81 
Nizami (poet of Ganja, xii), 229, 244, 
248, 299 

Nizamu’l-Mulk (Minister of Alp 
Arslan and Malikshdh, xi), 412; 

— (King of the Deccan, d. a.d. 
1553), i68-9 

Noah (iW/i), 207, 217, 388 
Noldeke, Prof. Th. 209 n. 
Mhad-Shia-za'iii (a special form of 
poem by Yagi'imd), 339-344 
NuJAmids^Samd (“Stars of Heaven,” 
A.D. 1870), 337, 358, 359 n*» 4*19 
Nuqtd (“Point,” title assumed by the 
Bill)), 197 ; — 7/f, or — -f- 

Baydn (tlie same), 150 
Nuqtdlit !- Kdf (c* Hit em j x )niry history 
of the Bah hy his admirer and 
disci] lie H ajji MJrzd J dni of Kashau, 
killeil in A.D. 1H52), 21811., 446 
Nuqidwiyya sect, 8 
Ntir (in Mazandarau), 316 
Ntir *AH Shah (Siili killed l>y fanatics, 
cired A.D. iSc6), 420 
Niir-bakhshi, tJjivvamu’d-Din — (a.d. 
1320), 231 

Ndrd-Isfahimi, <,Jadi — circd 

A.D. ihoo), no 

Ndru’d-Din ‘ Ahdu’l-Wahhdb (envoy 
of Shah Isman'l I to the Turks, 
about A.D. 1315), 77; — (physician 
of Shah 'i'almiasp, A.D, 1544) > 
92 




i... o.oAj.i ui ouusn- 

(author of the MajdlisuH- 
Muminhi, q.v., put to death hy 
Jahangir in a . d . i6ro), 356, 447 
NtSshirwdn (Anusharwan, Sasauian 
1VT ““S. Vi), 62 , 96, 391, 464 
Nusrat College, Hamad&i, 464 
Nusratu’d-Din Ahmad, Atabak of 
Luristan ( a . d . 1324), 443 
Abu Nuwas (Arab poet, ix), 357 

O ccultation { GUybat) of the Twelfth 
Imdm, 150 

Occult Sciences, 441-2 
Oelschlager. See Olearius 
Ogotay Qa’dn (son of Hasan ‘AH 
^ Mirza Skujd^u^ s-Saltana, xix), 328 
d Ohsson (author of Histoire des Mon- 
gols), 45 n., 322 

Olearius, 10, isn., 28, 114-115 
Olives, Mount of — , 214, 218 
Opium-eating, 472-3 
‘Osman, Topal — (Turkish general, 
killed in a.d. 1733), 13^ 

‘OsmanlL See Ottoman, Turk 
Ottoman Turks, 6, ii, 13, 24, 26, 44, 
57 » 63, 65, 66-9, Son., 

87-8, 103-7, i35» 315, 316; — 
poetry, Persian influences on — , 
b53“5 

Oude, Catalogue of the Library of the 
King of — by Sprenger, 165 n. 
Ouseleyj^ Sir Gore — , 227 n. 

Oxus (Amii, JayMn), 2x9 


Pddzahr-i-haywdni (“animal anti- 
dote ”), 59 
Pahlawf, 209 n., 487 
Pale.stine, 45, 46 n. , 428 
Pan-I.slamism, 24, 303 
Pantheism [WahdatuL-WujM], 382, 

383 

Pan-Turanian Movement, 15 
Pari-Khdn Khanum, 81 n., loi, 102, 
172 

Paris, 323-5 (Farhang’s poem on — ), 
444, 450, 459, 490; Treaty of—, 
154 

ParishdUy Kitdbd- — (by Qa’dnl, 
A.D. 1836), 326-8, 335 
Parry, 10 

Pdfs (newspaper), 489 
Pdrsi-nigdri (use of pure Persian hy 

Yaghmd), 338; ^/423 ^ , 

Parwdna (earlier pen-name of the 
AdibuL-Mamdliki q.v,) 347 
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PartvmHsh (newspaper, a.d. i goo) , 469 
Passion Flays, 29, 186-194. ^ See 
Muharram^ Felly Sir Lewis - — , 
and 7 'a^'ziya 
Pelenk and Pelenk^ 1 19 
Felly, Sir Lewis — , 29, i86, 18711,, 
188 n., 19011., 19311. 
Peloponnesus, 72 

Pentateuch {Tawrdt)^ 204, 214, 388 
‘‘Perfection,” “the Blessed — ” 
{Jamdl-LPhtluirak^ title of Bah^’u- 
’Ihlh, q,v.)^ 214 n. 

Persecution, 69, 77, 92, 94-5, 120, 
147, 227. See Bdbls-, S/iFa, Stifls^ 
Sunnis 

Persepolis, 133 

Persian belief in Divine Right of 
Kings, 18 ; — Gulf, 107, 154, 451 ; 
— language, 13 ; — Revolution (by 
E. G. Browne), 371 
Peshawur, 136 
Peter the Great, 131 
Petrograd, 490 

Pharaoh (jnPawn, pi. PardHna), 14, 

Phillipe, Don — of Persia, 6 
Phillott, Col. D. C. — , 468 
Philosophy, 422-437 
Pir (spiritual director), 19, 20; — 
-zdaa (family name), 42 
Plato (Afidtdn)^ 201, 202, 212 
Platts (ed. of Gulisidn)^ 269 n, 

Pliny, 441 

Point [Nuqta^ ^5^ 

Poland, 5 

Polytheism {Shirfe)^ 385-6 
Pope, the — > 5> 7 

Portugal, Portuguese, 4, lo, 92, 107 
Pote Collection of MSS. (Eton and 
King’s Colleges), 35, 229 n. 
Predestination (jahr\ 15, 384-5. See 
also Fatalism 

Press aJid Poetry of Modem Persia by 
E. G. Browne, 155 n., 162 n., 223, 
302, 30311., 340, 343, 345» 34^» 
37 X, 44I, 447, 454 X 1 -, 457x1-, 

467 n., 468 n., 469, 478 n., 482 n. 
Priests, Christian — , 4-6, 9-10. See 

also Missionaries 

Printing introduced into Persia, 155, 

468 

Prophetic Office, 387-8 
Prose, Varieties of — , 412 
Psalms (Zubdr^ Mazdmir)^ 388 
Psychical Research, 40 
Ptolemy, 201, 21:2 


Purchas’s Pilgrims, 105 
Fushtd (Afghdn) language, 1:22 

Qsi’dn, 1411. See also 
Qji’did (poet, d. A.D. 1853), 26, 163, 
168, 177-181, 225, 227, 265, 299, 
307 n., 326-335. 336. 337 . 339. 344 
Qalrfl (Cain), 207, 217 
Qdlnh-ndma (xi), 412 
Qddisiyya, Battle of — (vii), 126-7 
Qahqaha,, Castle of — , 89, 96, 98 
Qd’im-i-Al-i-Muhammad (the Twelfth 
Imam or Imdm Mahdi, q.v.), 150, 
394 , 419; — (‘Abbdsid Caliph, 
A.D. 1031-1075), 5411.; — maqdm 
(Mi'rzd ‘Isa of Fardhdn, d. A.D. 
183 X, and his son Mirzd Abu’l- 
Qdsim, put to death in a.d. 1835), 
X47 and note, 152, 303, 311-316, 
346, 347 , 484 n- 

Qdjdns, 10, 26, 29, 5211., ri5, 121, 
122, £28, 132, X39, 140-158, 168, 
224, 298, 299, 300, 375, 455, 
487-8. See also under the names 
of the individual kings of this 
dynasty 

(Jamsar (near Kdshdn), 477, 481 
Cl^\\\y^vA-RawdaIIiwdn, Sayyid — 
(satirized by Yaghmd), 339 
Qandahdr, 55, 1x2, ii8n., 123-5, 136 
SQdmln (newspaper), 468-9 
Qaniinf (“the Law -giver,” title of 
Sultdn Sulaymdn 1 ), 81 
Qdqdzan (?Qdz£m), 475, 479 
Qard-bagb, 49, 346 
Qaramdn (Caramania), 48 
Qaren, 199, 209 and note 
Qdritn ((Jorah, amongst the Muslims 
proverbial for his wealth, like 
Croesus in Europe), 199, 207, 
209, 217 
Qdrs, 104 

Qarshl, Massacre of Sunnis at — in 
A.D. 1512, 63, 83, 94, ^^27 
Qdniyal (or Qurydl, or Qtiriydn), 47 
QAsim (son of the Prophet Muham-* 
mad, died in infancy), 391; — 
Beg ibn Jalidngir 'Beg ibn ‘AH 
Beg (ruler of Diydr Bakr about 
A.D. 1500), 55; Mawldnd — (poet,- 
cired a.d. I554)» 1 69- x 70 
Abu’l-Qdsim j^amza (son of the 
seventh Imdm Mdsd Kdzim, and 
ancestor of the Safawis), 33 n*; 
— Findariski (xvi-xvii),,25o, 257- 
8, 408, 435 ; Mirzd — * QdHm- 
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nmqasn (f/-"'*)’ * 47 » 3il“3i6, 

484 n. ; — ” (poet of Shirdx, xix), 
2250. 

Q^simi (poet to Shah Isma'fl, xvi), 
83, 22911. 

Qjisimii’l-Anwdr (poet, xiv-xv), 44 
Qasimu’l-Arzdq (*‘the Assi|;;ner of 
Daily Bread,” ‘AH so called), 385 
Qasitin (“Wrong-doers,” MiPdwiya 
and the Umayyads so called), 392 
Qasr-i-Zar (in Firs), 59 
Qassdbiyya (by tlic poet Yaghmd), 339 
Qatrdn (poet, xi), 299 
Qaiud^zdid l-Isidm (Shi*a theological 
work by -HilH), 54 and note 
Qayin (in Khurdsdn), 427 
Qa}'sar-i‘I^tlm^ 80 n, 

Qaysariyya (Caesarea), yr 
Qazwin, 4, ion., 26, 85, 90, 97, 98, 
100, X04, 105, 109, no, 129, 
J30, 131, 135, 1 70- 1 72 (Hayratfs 
satire on the people of — ^}, 223, 
264, 2820., 345 

-Qazwini, Zakariyyd b. Muhammad 
b. Mahmild (geographer, xiii), 
397 n., 44S 

-Qim (author of the TdrikhuH^ 
Hukamd^ xiii), 447 
Qipchaq, Dasht-i- — , 45 
Qi^asid P Ultinid (Biographies of Sh(*a 
doctors, by Muhammad b. Sulay- 
mdn of Tanukdlmn, a.d. 1B73), 
no, 3 S 4 - 5 . 35 *>. 35S. 360 n., 361, 
368 n., 369 n., 37011., 372, 373, 
375 > 377 . 37Sn., 379 n., 404-9, 
410, 426, 42711., 428, 429, 432, 

. 434. 435 . 449 

Qishrf (formalist, externalist), 376, 402 
Qiwamu’d-Dln N ilr-bakshi (A.ib.15 19), 
231 and note 
Qivis (analogy), 374 
Qizil'bdsh (also called Qhitdmrk and 
Surkh-stu\ “Ked-head.s”), 12, 13, 
14, 48 (why HO called), 6B‘-9, 74, 
76, Hon. {Qidl'hirk)^ 93, 102, 
104* Jo6, 236 and note 
Qnja Beg CUmhtzlu (one of the 
assassins of Nadir Shdh), 137 m 
Quldd (Sasdnian king), 464 
Qdchdn, 455 

Quclsi (poet of Mashhad, d. a.D. 1646)# 
251, 258 

•Quds wad- Khalil (Jerusalem and 
Hebron), 46 ad cak. 

Quelknkamk dcr /Vrsurken Medhift 
(by Dr A, Fouahn), 439 
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Querry, M. Amed^e — , 3,7, „8 
‘ Questioning of the Tomb ” (Sz^dl-i. 
Qabr), 396 

Quhrud, 109 

“Quintet,” 229. StQKkamsa 

Qum, 30, 56, 100, 130, 148, 140, 337, 

n 

’Qufdn^ i6y 36, 39, no, 114, 137^ 
209n., 210, 212 n., 214, 215 n., 
217 n., 243, 254 n., 336 n., 361, 
374 ) 3 ^ 1 ) 382, 388-390, 401, 415, 
418) 430, 432 

Qunydn (Qaniyal, or Quryal), 47 

Qurratu’l-Ayn (the Babi heroine, put 
to death in a.d. 1852), 154, 197, 
421 

Ibn Qutayba, 485 n. 

Qutbu’d-Din Ahmad (great-grand- 
father of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm), 
32 n., 36-7 


Rabino, H. L. — , 30 
RaH^'dUAsdhi'‘ (by Mulla Muhammad 
Bdqir-i-Majlisi, d. a.D. 1700), 417 
Rdfidi) 234. See SM^a 
Raffq, Mulld Husayn — (poet, xviii), 
282 

Rafsinjan, 126 

Rdhatu^s~Sttddri^\%toxy of the Saljdqs 
by -Rdwandi), 18 n., 56 n., 222 
and note 

**Rahfm, -Malik — (Buwayhid, xi), 


5411. 

Rdhd’Naw (newspaper), 484 
Rafat (“Return,” doctrine of — ), 
197, 398-400 
Rangin (in Gilan), 36 
Raphael du Mans, Pere — (xvii), 9, 
20, ri5, 1 16 
Rdqim (poet, xvii), 267 
Rashahdt-i-Sahdh (by Sahdb ofisfahdn, 
d. A.D. 1807), 305 

Rashidu’d-Dfn Fadlu’lldh (xiv), 19, 33 
Rasht, 50, 59, 96, ’135, 184, 186, 222, 
410, 489 

Rasml (poet, xvi), 166 
RastdkMz (“ the Resurrection,” news- 
paper), 484 n. 

•Rdwandi, Abd Bakr Najmu’d-Din 
Muhammad — (author of the 
Rdhatid xii-xiii), 222 
Raw4ct'’khwdni 29, 181 (why so called); 
182-104 

Rtmddm l-Janndt (Biographies of 
eminent Muslims, compiled in 
A.D. 1870), 251, 257, 356 ” 7 ) 35 S» 
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359, 4o8”“4n passim^ 416, 417, 
4ix-"2, 426-432 passim, 435, 446, 
44S 

J^a7i)(faJiPs-Safd (vols. i-vii by Mfr* 
khwdnd, XV ; supplementary vols. 
viii~x by Ridd-quli Khitn Hiddyai, 
xix), 5, 7» S, 102, 250-251, 304, 
3 ^ 7 ? 4 * 445 

Mawdaitdsh-Skuhadd (“Garden of 
the Martyrs,” by Husayn Wadz-i- 
Kdshifi, xv), 29, 181, 237 
Ray, 232, 233, 438^ 

RayMni, Yahyd Khd!n — (contem- 
porary poet), 490 

-Rdzf (Abil Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyd, physician, x), 425, 
438-9,449 

Recording Angels (named Sd tq and 
Shahid), 398, 400 
“Red-heads.” See Qizild>dsh 
Redhouse, Sir James — , 35 
Reign of Tensor at l^abriz’^'* (by 
E. G. Browne), 37x0. 

Religions et Philosophies dans VAsie 
Centrale (by the Comte de 
Gobineaii). See Gohincau 
Religious Attitude and Life hi Islam 
(by D. B. Macdonald), 40 
Renaissance, 438 

Resurrection [Qiydmat), 382, 390, 
399-401, 422 

“Return” {Rafat,q.v.), 419 
Revolution of 1906 in Persia, 121, 
155-8, 162, 302, 303, 340, 
344, 345, 467; Persian Revolution 
1905-1909 (by E. G* Browne, 
1910), iss, 302, 468 n, 

Rhodes, 81 

Ri 4 d-quH (son of N^dir Shdh, xviii), 
135? 138; — Khan, poetically 

surnamed Hiddyat, (born 

A.D. 1800, died 1872), 5, 7, 25, 
26, 28, 102, i64n,, 172,224,230, 
233. 234. 23s. 245. 250, * 51 ) 

258, 264, 265, 298, 299, 304, 305, 
307. 309- 3 ii> 316. 317. 3 > 9 . 3 ^ 6 , 

344,413,445. SeedlsoAfapma^dL 
Pusahd, MydduH-^Arifin, etc. 
Ridd- ji - *Abbdsi (portrait - painter, 

xvii), 25, 484; Shaykh — yi-Kurd 
(poet, date unknown), 29; Sayyid 
— b. Mahdi, 370; of Kirmdn 
(assassin of Nasiru’d-Din Shdh, 
A.D. 1896), 155;’ — Khdn (Com- 
mander-in-chief and practically 
Dictator of Persia, a.d. 1923-4), 


15; Klian, Mirzii — . See 
Arfru'd- IJd'U'/a 

Ricu, J >r (,dia.rk*s (author of the 
Ih'itish Museum Catalogues of 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish mss.), 

3511., 5411., 5711., 66 n., 8311., 

22911., 23111., 233, 23511., 237 n., 
238, 24111., 24311., 251,252,253, 
256, 257, 264, 265, 27811,, 28111., 
298, 40S11., 420 n., 447 n., 453 

RijdiiiiGhayi) (“Men of the Unseen 
World”), 472 and note 
Risdiad-IChayrdiiyya (by Aqd Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali Bihbihani), 420 
Riydddt (mortification, discipline), 382 
Riyddiyydt (the exact or mathematical 
sciences)^, 437 

Riydddl-Glrifin (by Rida-quH Khan, 
xix), 230, 251:, 265, 304, 3057 
309 n., 319, 326 n,, 436, 437 
Riydddsh-Shtdard (by Wdlih, a.d. 
1:748), 229 

Roe, Richard — , 380 
Rome, 5, 6; Church of — , 359 
Rosen, Dr F. — , 463 
Rosenzweig-Schwannaii (ed. of Hdfi?), 
2i6n. 

Ross, Col. Sir E. — , 46211. 

Ros.s, Sir E, Denison — , 1511., son., 

6411., 358, 444 
Roxburgh Club, 105 n. 

Ritdagi, or Rildaki (poet, x), 221, 299 
Riihi, Hdjji Shaykh Ahmad — of Kir- 
mdn (put to death in a.d. 1896), 468 
Ruknd (poet, xvii), 26S 
Ruknu’d-Dfn Mas hid or Kazanin 
(burned to death about a.d. 1574), 
97 

Riim, 166-7. See Asia Minor 
Rumelia, 76 
Rdmlil, 14, 52 n. 

Ruqayya (daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad), 392 

Riisd-AfanMs (the “ sinister Rus- 
sians”),’ 3 16 

Russia, 4, 5, 114, 128, 130, 131, 134, 
146, 147, 3C557 156, X 57 » 

371, 374-57 47^7 4787 480-4837 

489 ; Russian wife of Sultan 
Sulaymin, S9-90 ; — Mission 
massacred at Tihrdn in A.D. 1829, 
146, 312-316 ; — cruelties in 
.Tabriz, 371'; — general’s ■ death 
compassed by Persian theologian, 
. aggression in .Persia, 
poem on — , 348 
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Rustam Aq-(|'>yuiilii, grandson of 
(]7AUX Ilasar* (>:v), 49, 50, 5811,; 
— lUg the Kurd, lldjit (a.I). 
1502), 68 dq ; •— Ku/. -afziui 

(liilcr of iMci/andaran, A.D. 1510), 
65; Shah •— of Faiiistan (a.d, 
.150S), 59, ~ Klidii (general 

A.I). i7i.d> 

(Sayyid gtanbar, satirized by 
Yaghuul), Juimdu^i- —-(the 

Kainbow ), 1 4 

Ruzbiluhii, Sabri — ■ (|)oet at court of 
Shah ‘Aifoas I), i ro 
Miiz 4 ‘Qatl (the “Day of Slaughter,” 
i.e. the ^/hhurd or loth of Mu- 
harrarn), 29, 188. See also dht- 
harram, Fashion Flay, Ta^ziya^ 
etc. 

Rihndma • /• !rdn - / - Snitdui (news- 
paper), 346, 347 

Sabit (Faih-'Ali Khan of Kdshdn, 
poet, ( 1 . A.I). 1822), 307 n., 309-310 
Saba (Slieha), 190, 192 
Sabilhi (Hajji Sulaymaii, poet of 
Kdshan, d. A.D. 1791), 142, 178, 
^28 2, 309 

Sabri Ruzldham' (poet of the court of 
Shah ‘Abbas), no 
Sabzawilr, 103, 13b, 326, 436-7, 456 
Ibn Sa‘d (‘Ibnar — b. Abl Waqqds, 
vii), 178, 180, 188 

Sa‘dl (of Shiniz, xiii), 37, 42, 246, 
299, 34b, 4 bO 

Sddiq Beg (artist, at the court of 
* Sliah ‘Ablds I), no; — Khan 
(brother of Karim Khan-i-Zand, 
killed in A. n. 1782), 140, 142; -- 
Khdn - i « tAlhm « maqann (d. A.I). 
1917), 34b“9. Bee AdllnFl^Ma^ 
mdli/c 

Sadr, Oftlceof--, 59, -D 7 
$adrd, Mulla -nf Shiraz (philosopher, 
d. A.D. 1640), 257, 370, 407, 408, 
411, 426, 427, 428-432, 434-7 
§adru^l-Dln, Shayi.h — » (son of 
Shaykh SahyyuM-Di«t whom he 
succcctled in A.D. 1334 and died 
in A.D. 1392), 19, 34, 35 id^ 9 ’ 4 ?-" 
46; — ^iuh:i^un'.ui (callip.nqdiist 
at the court of Sluili ‘Abbas I), 
1 10. Sta: also under Sadrd above 
Sa‘du‘d-DIx2-Tafhuani, 63 ; y- (Turk- 
ish historian), 72; — Tnayatu’llah 
Klnizani, 2\nur — (1 mmeti to death, 
xvi), 97 


$21 

Sadiiq, title of Ibn Bdbawayhi^ q.v. 
Safa, 225, 307 n., an error for Sabd, 

(J.V. 

§aid*I, Mulld Ahmad-i-Nirdql (d. a.d. 
1828), 41 £ ; MIrz£ Ahmad — , son 
of the poet Yaghm^, ’338 
Safar-ndtna (of Nasir-i-Khusraw, xi), 
412 

Sa/drat- 7 idma-i-Khwdrazm ( Rida-quH 
Khan, a.d. 1855), 3^4 
Safawl Dynasty (a.d. 1502-1736), 
I7I33 pCLSSWl, 168, 372, 487; 
historical importance of the — , 

3- 4 ; historical records of the — , 

4- 1 1 ; characteristics of the — , 

1 1 seqq , ; poetry under — , 26-8, 
221, 250, 354 ; rise of the — , 32- 
83; culmination and decline of the 
— , 84-120; — greatly venerated 
by their subjects, 86 ; Slil‘a faith 
promoted by — , 353-4 

§an I, Shdh — (a.d. 1629-1642), 

I rr, 231; — II (subsequently called 
Sulayman I, a.d. 1666-1694), in 
Sdfi (Mirza Ja‘far, poet, of Isfahan, 
xviii), 282 

SafhtaiuH- Malimdd (anthology of 
Fath-‘A 1 I Shdh’s poets, xix), 298 
Safl-quU Khan (Persian general, xviii), 
125 

Safiyyu’d-DIn, Shaykh Abu^l-Fath 
Ishifq — (born A.D. 1252, died 
1334), 4, 19, 32-44, 46n., 88, 115; 
pedigree, 32-3 ad calc., 87 n., 444 
^afwaiils’Sc^d (biography of the 
above-mentioned Shaykh Safiy- 
yu’d-DIn), 4, 19, 32 n., 38-42, 444 
Sfcharchi, Kamalu’d-DIn — (xvi), 
65-6 

Sahdbl (poet, of Astardbdd, d. A.D. 

‘1601), 251 , 

^aMifiU-Akhhdr (Turkish version of 
Munajjlm-bishl’s history), 106 n. 
gabbd, Aqa TaqI — (poet, of Qum, 
xviii), 2 S3 

Sdhib-DIwdn (a.d. 1888), 221 
Sdhib-Qinin, 108 
Saiildn (near Tabriz), 76 
Sahl ‘All, Imdm-zdda — (near Hama- 
cMn), 57 , . „ 

Sakwidl-Ludn (“Lapsus Lin^», 
Sharif s compilation of Lisanis 
poems so called), 236 

Sdlb (poet of Tabriz, d. a.d. 1670), 
25, 163-5, 250* 25b 2SS"'26i, 

265-276, 299 
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Sa‘id (‘Umar b. Sa‘(l, appears 
to be intended), 170, 17 1 
AbuSa‘id (Timdrid, a.d,, 1452-1467), 
100 

Sa*iq (Recording Angel), 400 
Sa‘ir (the second of the Seven Hells), 
400-401 

Sajjdd (title of the Fourth Xindm ‘AH 
b. ■Husa:[n, better known as 
Zaymi^ U'" Jibidlny 179, iBx 

and note, 393 

Sakfna (daughter of the Imam Husayn, 
vii), 179, f8r, 393 

Saldsd (minstrel of Khusraw Parvvlz), 
aai 

Sakkaki (earlier pen-name of Fighdtii^ 
g>v,)^ 230 n. 

Salahiikl-Dfn Rashid b. Muhammad 
Hdfi?: (ancestor of the Safawis), 
Ban., 36-7 

Saldma, 393. See Shahrhdml 
Sale’s Qur\m^ 209 n, 

§dlih (Prophet sent to ancient Arabs), 
388 ; — b. Qutbu’d-Din Ahmad 
(ancestor of the Safawis), 32 n, ; 
— Beg (assassin of Nadir Shdh), 
137-8’' 

Salim I (Ottoman Sultdn, a.d. 1512- 
1520), 9, 11-14, 20, 23-4, 65m, 
67, 71 n., 72, 73-80, 93; — 11 
(Ottoman Sultdn, called “ the 
Sot,” A.D. i 56 f>-i 574 )? 90-92; — 
(poet of Tihrdn, d. a.d. 1647), 

Saljuq Dynasty, 3, 18, 54, 222 
Salman- i-Asadi (Persian student), 
346 n. 

Salmds, 106 

Sdl-ndma (Year Book), 456 
Salsabil (river in i*aradise), 175, 177, 
228 n., 229 

Sdm Mirzd (son of Shdh IsmaHl I, 
xvi), 25 n., 81, 88, 89, 23X n., 
237, 238, 447; — (grandson of 
Shdh ‘Abbds the Great, who suc- 
ceeded him in a.d. 1629 under 
the title of Shdh ^afi /, ^.z/.), 

Ill 

Sdmdnid Dynasty, 221 
Samarqand, 64, 348 
Sdmarrd, 366 

Samnto, 55, 357, 347, 456 

Sana’i (poet, xii), 220, 299, 357, 449 
l9an‘ati-zdda of Kirmdn (contemporary 
writer), 466 

Sangldkh, Mirzd-yi , 457 


SanthiM'I ).twla (early title of Mu- 
ham marl Ilasan Khdn, better 
knowt! by his later title of 
Fti uuhM s~ Salt ana ^ 453~6 

Sanskrit, 244 

Saqar (the third of the Seven Hells), 
400-.1 o i 

Sdcji-nania (of Umidf, xvi), 231; — 
(of Zululri, xvii), 253 
Sar-afrdz Khdn, Nawwab — (xviii), 
283 

Sarbdz (Ismahl Khdn, poet), 188 
Sarddriyya (of Yaghma), 337, 338 
Sari (in Mdzandardn), 65 
Sdri ‘Abdu’iidh Eiendi{d. a.d. 1668), 

* 9 n. 

Sar‘ 7 ndya-i>Imdn (by ‘Abdu’r-Raz- 
zdq-i-Lahiji), 408, 435 
Sasdnian Dynasty (iii-vii), 3, 4, 18, 
52 j 209 n., 221, 

38211., 393, 466 

Sawdti^u' i-Isldm (Faydi’s Commen- 
tary on the Qur^hi), 244 n, 
Sayyida (wife of Shdh Khudd-banda, 
xvi), 103 

Sayyldidsk-ShuhaM (“the Chief of 
Martyrs,” i,e. the Imdm Jdusayn^ 
393 

“Schach Culi,” 70. See Shah-quil 
Schefer, M. Charles — , 9, 10, 20 n., 
1 15, 116, 304, 457 
Schemarm, Ludwig — , 153 ad calc. 
Schindler, Sir Albert Houtuin- — , 5, 
4 5 0 n . S ee al so Hontu nuSchindler 
Schultz, Dr Walter — , 467 n. 
Scotland, 5 

Sean Bhean Bhockd^ 223 

Don Sebastian of Portugal (xvi), 92 

“ Sechaidar,” 47. See Ilaydar, Shaykh 

Sell, E. 462 n. 

Seniory of Venice, 5 
Seth (Prophet), 388 

* * Seven,” * ‘ Sect of the — ” ( SabHyya)^ 

1 7. See IsmaHlis 

“Seven Martyrs” of the Bdbis 
{Shuhaddd’-SaBa) , x 96 
“Seventy-two Sects” (Baftdd u du 
jMtllat)^ 15 

Shafi'd Athar' (poet of Shfrdz, xviii), 
282 n. 

Shafid (poet), 194 
-ShdFya, 362 

Shdh ‘Abdu’l-A^im, Shrine of — , x5x, 
t 55 

Shahid- (“the First Martyr,” 
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put !r ik.Jlh ;U 

•x. f 0 I b 4Cb; 

i urvi'”). 

tpj. 

' .Vr '1 t **!liv ‘rhird 


i 1 ty a lubi in 

A. I’. 

1 , 4 ’ J ? i*uf tin 

p. 44 ^ th!. 

r- t Sayyiti 

Kui'ii'lbs* s't 

^ .D'i. ,y-. , who 

was l*nt l'» - i 

bi t\y J.n .tiigjr in 

A.I). hUD 
^^SfhikAmn ..:n 

V ri'.i'sfij.i p so 

enlitlcilb 

ShihimhAi-n.kK i « 

by Safi.i, 309 

Shah Ja!i:m (a.d. 

muS-sDcp), 259, 

260, 4°'^ 

Shah-nania p i 1 

:,iw h Mi), igj 


kkclifii > Ui-i**)* 110; — * 

{i «y H ^ A. 1512), 

S%r».i 

Shah-quli i?ivO, 7r, 75 

Shakmit.rr^nd fa kind 

uf inpu'al * all i f |, it SW *.i'^ 

Shahr*a'iliul»iJMit.» • f a ^kfa divine), 
555 

Shalii'lumufd.nu'js^rt * .f \ .uvii'^ird and 
wile of t hr hviui Hu.uyu, vil), 

. .t , 

Slialir-i'BdhaK , i4g 

•Shahmtiinf junil*' a* of tlii* 

Mihll, Niii, I 5 Si. , 1 I 7, 449 

Shahnifl, 104, 45^t 

Shiihrukh fliiiinrid. xv), 44; — 
Shirwandi.ih ikdii-ti by Hh/di 
TahnuHp ni A. u. 1540), (/» ; -- 
nhu*l'h».ubr 150HK 414; 

({(rautisMU Nadir Shah, xviii), 
1 3'^, 140 

Shah' saw H ( “ K t n ■ h ‘ r r s , ” a ct ua H t ion 
of frihrs taralrd biV Shah h'Vbhits 
the (heat), loCt, i 

Shah Shuj;i‘ tujiant of Shah 

Ismahfn kiilrd hf hii Miccennar, 

A.it. 1577I, 101 

Shahhuwiit-i‘t/i}iiluii*lilri (musician at 
the court of Sfiilh *Abb;lH the 
Omit), no 

Skfh u *n* Afyak (nkid 

fhhe Kiln* and the Hrggar*’ by 
Hiliili, xvr|, aj4 

ShakI, 104 

Shukjfii (pnrt, X vd, I f-‘7 

Skiiidi/dSipiAi (rlinnxogram yickb 

mg A. Ik 909 ';r Aa n 1 503-4)1 56 

Shamdkhf, 104, laf, i.bn 45<^ 

Shaiiu 4 i {man Aidabili, 50 

Shamkldt Kluin (|mt' to tkmth t>y 


Shah Khiiddi-banda about a d 
/577)» lor 

onamlu (one of the Seven Tribes) 

i4i52n. 

Shams- i-Shupurghil’i (musician at 
court of Shdh ‘Abbds the Great), 

I JO ^ 


Shamsu’d-pin Barnfqi of Ardabfl, 
44; — Kubistanf (poet, xvi), 335 
S/mwsti i-Afa^dnf (by the Shaykh 
al-buni), 442 

S/,ams,i'sh-Shti'ard, 325. S^iSurdsh 
ohaplir (poet, xvii), 2'^7 
Shurafshdh (ancestor of the Safawis), 
32 n. 


SharafuM-Dfn Hasan, 2i;5. See 
Shif(V{ 

Shardyi'yi--Isldni (by Najmu’d-Din- 
Hilii, xiii), 5411., 378, 405-6 
SnarhuV-/7r2£/(ffh(ff and — "* Z’Ziydvciti- 
'UJCahira (by Shaykh Ahmad- 
Ahsah', xviii-xix), 411 ; ASadr 
(by Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd, a.d. 
1654), 432 and note 
Sharif, Sayyid-i- — (killed at Ch£l- 
dlnin, A.D, 1514), 5p, 76; — of 
Tabriz (compiler of Lisdni’s poems, 
xvi), 236 

Sharmi (poet of Qazwin at court of 
Sb^h ‘Abb^s), no 
Skatadkidtdr-J'^udtidtyya (by MulM 
Sadrd, xvii), 430, 437 
Shawkat (poet of Bukhari, d. 1695), 
250, 25B, 265, 269, 283 n., 299 
Shawqi (poet, xvii), 267 
Shaybak, 63, 74* See Shayhdni 
Shaybdni, or Shaybak, Muhammad 
Khan — Uzbek (killed in battle 
with Shdh Ismahlat Tdhirdbdd in 
A.D. 1510), 63, 64-6, 74, 78 and 
note, 83, 94 ; — , Abu’n-Nasr 
Fathu’lldh Khdn — of Kdshdn 
(poet, xix), 336, 344 
Shaykh Shdh (Shaykh Ibrdhim, 
grandson of Sadru’d-Din and great- 
grandfather of Shdh Isma‘il I, d. 
A.iu 1447)^ 47; — son of Farrukh 
Yasur Shirwdnshdh, 60, 96 
Shayklii.sect, 150, 355, 397 n., 3991)., 
402-3, 407, 408, 410-411, 431, 


433, 439, 430 

Shaykhu’r-Ra’is. See Avicenna 
and Akt^Affasati Mind 
Shaykhii^A^dHfa. See -Tiisi 
Shaypiirghdh (trumpeter), i loandnote 
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Shaylan-quli, 70. vSee Shdh^tjuli 
Abu Sha‘yun, 208, 218 
Sheba (Salia), 190, 192 
Sherley brotliers (Sir Antliony and 
Sir Robert, xvi-xvii), 5, 6, ro, 
105 

Sherlock Holmes, 466-7 
Shiki {lihnd-^askanyytx., “wSect of the 
Twelve”), 16-19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 
32, 43, 46, 52-4, 36, 58, 64, 63, 
66, 70"73> S3, 92, 94-5, 122, 132, 
135, 230, 234, 235, 264, 353-40^, 
409, 415-423, 424 ; the doctrine 
of the Perfect — , 150. See also 
Glmldt 

Shibli (Sdfi saint), 357 ; — NiPnidni 
(Indian scholar, author of the 
Shi^ndi-^Ajam^ q.v,)^ 164, 165, 
229, 241, 242, 244, 246, 24S, 250, 
251, 252, 254, 258, 259, 260, 262, 
265, 26611., 268, 269, 299 
Shifd (of Avicenna), 430 
Shifd’f (Sharafu’d-Din Hasan, phy- 
sician and poet, d. A.D. 1627), 
250, 256, 268 

Shilidbu’d - Din SuhrawardI , 

Shaykh — , 88 ; Maqhil, 430 

Shiliin (? Solon), 201, 2x2 and note 
Shimr, 178, 180 

Shfraz, 42, 55, 56, 76, 100, 104, 
125, X30, 133, 140, 141, 143 11., 
t5t» 1575 ^84, 1S6, 221, 222, 
225, 230, 233, 235, 241, 245, 246, 
279, 2S2n., 2S3, 300, 302, 
305> 316, 317, 322, 326, 328, 360, 
363» 365^ 407» 420, 429, 434, 451, 
489 

Shirht u IChztsraw (by PHtifl, d. 

A,D. 1520-1), 229 
Shirley. See S her ley ^ above 
Shir Sarim (Kurdish chief, killed in 
battle in a.d. 1510), 58 
Shi^ridUAjam (“Poetry of the Per- 
sians, by Shibli NtPmilnl), 164, 
x6s, 166 m, 229, 241, 244, 246, 
250, 251, 258, 259, 26511., 26611,, 
299 n. 

Shir u Shakkar (by Shaykh Bahd’u’d- 
Dfn-‘AmilI, xvi-xvii), 253, 428 
Shirwdn, 22, 52, 60, 82, 106, 134, 
135) 137, 450 

SMrwdnshdh, 41, 47, 48, 52, 96 
Shu'ayb 0etliro), 388 
Shujd‘u’s-Saltana, Idlasan *AH Mlrzd 
— , 328 

Shuda (poet of I§fahdn, xviii), 282 


Shunir, Battle of — (a.d. 1501), 52, 82 
Slnishtar, 59, 184, 186, 279, 356^ 366, 
447 

Siilniiidl-Muntahd (‘‘Lote-tree of the 
Limit”), 401 

Si-dill (near Isfaiidn), 198, 325 
Sifdt (Attriliutes of God), 382-6 
Sifdtii l-d‘ishiqm (by Hilali, d. A.D. 
1528), 234 

Sikandaror Iskandar, Alexander the 
Greats qxj., 13-14; — ndnia (of 
Nizami of Ganja, xii), 229 
Silsilatii'n-NasabA-S<^fawiyya^ 4, 5, 
1311., 20, 3211., 35)36, 37)40,42, 
44) 4.") 46 

Similitudes, World of — {Gllamd- 
Afllhdl), 397 
Simon, Dr Max — , 425 
Simon Peter, 207, 218 
Shnurgh (mythical bird), 263 n. 

Ibn Sina. See Avicenna 


Sinai, Mount — (Jahal 7Ar), 292 
Sinan Puslnl Cingula-zdda (“Cicala,” 
A.D. 1605), io6 
Sion (Sayynn), 204, 214 
Sipihr (Mirzd Muhammad TaqI of 
Kdshan, IJsdmd i-Muik^ q.v.^ xix), 
326, 344, 4T3 

§irdt, Bridge of — ,401; — Mustaqhn 
(by Mir Ddmddj, 407 
SIrjdn, 149 

Sirndlldh (“GcxPs Secret”), 2x7 n. 

See ^Abbds Efendl^ Gibdidl-Bahd 
SIstdn, 125 
SIwds, 71, 76, 10611. 
Siydhat-ndmad-Ibrdhlm Beg (about 
A.D. 1900), 463-4, 467-8 
Siydmak Siydh^’marg^^) son of 
Shirwdnshdh, 41 

Siydsat-mlma (of the Nhdtmdl-Mulk^ 
xi), 18 n., 412 

Siyawushdnl, Mawldnd Ishdq — 
(calligraphist at the court of Shdh 
*Al;>bds), xio 

Sizdah band (of Shifd’I, d. a.d. 1627), 
356 

Smart, W. A. — (Consul), 196, 302 
Smith, Vincent — , 249, 445 n. 
Socrates 201, 212 

SoMq-zdda (Turkish historian), 72 
Solomon (Sulaymdn), 190, 192, 31011.; 

a legend of — , xii ■ 

Solon (Shiidn)^ 212 
“Sophi,” “the Great — 20, 2t, 
23, 6x, 1x2 ; — • sect, 48, 50. See 
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Smin, Sp:ini -li, ,}■ r. n. 

Sw al'^n ri'r\ia 

Spirit (/vV//'f. 1 ‘ivr ;pa.lr. of , ,V% 

SprfiiLp'r, Hr -A. , -.M- »•» 

Sqiicc7.ini; ofilK’ 'I’^nu^, .pP» 7 
Stc'wrul, Muj<<r < h us 

le vStnuiqau <luy ■•• ;P'>on., 41*):; 

Strcttcll', Alnui (“'{‘wrlvc {^n‘^aan 

Kolk-Simpi-A’), 

SlyU.'i 

Su'd/, u il»y Ijaiu Sayyid 

Muhsiniiiisui r.atpr, thru A*I). 
rH'io), 37^ , 3 ^^ 

Sulmh (|K*ct. t>i xviii), 

“Suffavcan,'’ 4H, 51. Sf**: .y//eri';A 
Stifhhush (“tjie Suls-shiyrr,'’ title 
given to Aqa Muh;nmua»l ^Aii, 
xviii), ,>/)S 

Sufis, X9-2r, 26 7, 47, 50 “’ 5 i, 

120, 220-221. :!5,{n., :;r4t 

3S3, ’P 

45 ^ 

AIju Sufyiltt (fitlu-r of .Mu*awiya, the 
first lJniayy;ul (’u!tp 4 t, vii)» tHon, 
Sufyiini (nppeuranre uith Autichfist 
in the last day. 4? 

Suhiif ( 1 -Jook revealed te* Abvahain)t 
'aits 

Sulaymdn, Sultan — ■ I (a.i>. 1520- 
9i 1 1, 13 in, 67. 7^^ So, Si, 
87, S(), 92, 93, 23/>; >' Alirzii 
(murdered by liis livotbrr Shah 
Isniadl II in a. i>, 1377b 9S; -»« 
Pdsha (great “IP andson of the 
Timuriil Abfi Sa'id, xvi), ico; 
Shah •- I d«Sa:a\vI (miglnally 
naineti .Safi, A.tu jbtty n i, 

112-113, 439; shah »-* U (xviii), 
13S, 2S4 ; - Kfendi flurkish 

cnvtjy to Persia, A.n, 1728), i,kl» 
— SaMki (poet of Kashan, iimt 
A.ia 1791) f/.?'. ; - ' Khan (promi- 
nent Kabi put death iti A. In 
1852), 196, 213 m; — 1/ Jiiiijis 
(poem by Faydt, xvi), 244 
Sulaynainiyya, 27' 

SuUaniyya, HH 

Stiiidnu hFi^iHird (poet at the court 
of SInth * Abbas), tio 
Sultamim Khfitmm (sister of Shtih 
Tahnntsp 1 , xvi), <)2 
Sundu(| (Idu'kman envtiy to Con- 
stantimqde, A.P* *553), 94 
Sunnis, 16*19, m, 43*4, 531 55 » fi 7 i 
63-4, 66, 74, 7H, V3-5, 97 . »» 3 » 


132. I37> '70-2. 234, 353-4, 363, 

_ 3171, 402, 420, 447 

Smiutul - Ubdddt (Antinomiaiiism, 
neglect of religious duties), 3S2 
Sjh' 4 -hni/tl (newspaper), 302, 345, 
469-482 

(*‘ Red-head”). See Qkil- 

Msk 

A«vmoYn{' (‘Hhe Slide”)? '221, 479 
Suriish (Angel), 294-5; — (poet of 
I.yahan, cl a.d. 1868), 225, 307 n., 
3“f 

Siizani (poet, xii), 34S 
Sykes, Sir Percy Molesworth — , 92 n., 
14411., 154, 156 

Syria, Syrians, 16, 36, 51, 77, 360, 
388 (Prophets), 427, 428, 451 

-Tabari (Muhammad b. Jarir — , 
historian, ix-x), 188, 21711., 412, 
443, 449, 4S5 
I'abarHanin, 48 

-Tabarsi, Shaykh — , 153, 197-8, 409 
'I aldb, Sayyki ‘Abdu’l-lklql — (poet 
and pliysician to Nddir Shah, 
xviii), 283 

Talikld (poet of the court of Shdh 
*Abl)is the Great), ,110 
Tabriz., 21, 22, 23, 44, 45, 49, 52, 53, 
6i, 62, yr, 76, 77, 96, T04, 109, 
130? t3b I34> 144^^0 151? 153? 
155, 222, 230, 235, 236, 237, 
265 n., 266, 346, 347, 360, 371, 

380,422,454,489,490 

TadhkiratuV-A(/2w<f/ (by Shaykh ‘AH 
Hazin, A.D. 1741), 277-281; — 
/ihhDdwdd {A.D, 1803), 444; — 
Dawlatshdh (xv), 447 ; — DU- 
(A.D. 1821), 304, 307, 309, 
317, 328, 337; — Mu^dprin (by 
Shaykh ‘AH Hazln, a.d. i75?)> 
Muhammad-ShdM (xviii- 
xix), 298 
Tafrish, 28 2 

^Tatuizdni, Farldu’d-Dln Ahmad — 
(put to death in a.d. 1510), 63, 69 
Titfwhi, 386. See Free Will and 
" Fataiism 

Tabdhlb (of Shaykh Bahd’u’d-Dln 
-*AnuH), 364; — u'hAhMm (of 
-mi, xi), 359? 405 
Tiil’iir (son of the Prophet Muhammad), 
391 ; — (poet of Qazwln, xviii), 
282 ad mle. 

fdlur-dbdd, Battle of - (a.d. isio), 
65 
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Tahmiisp, SIicOi — » I (AtD. 1524- 

* 57 ^>)» 5 > 9 » ^9y 54 * 43 » 

5011., 52, 57, 81, 84-98, 100-103, 
io6, 172, 238, 241, 406,456; — b. 
M uhai j‘i mad Ivliudd - banda {drcd 
A. I). 1586), loi; Shah — II (put 
to death by Natlir Shah’s son 
Rida-qulf in a.d. 1739), 229-136 
7''ajdyilm''s-Saiaf (I’ersion version f)f 
the JtitdimH-I^akhi made l)y 
Hindu-Shtih, in a.d. 1324), 
443 

Tdj-t'^dtmdzdak tark (the scarlet cap 
with twelve gores worn by the 
Qizildidsh)^ 4S 

Tdju’d-Din Ihnlhim, Sec Zdhid-i- 
Gfidnl., Skaykh — 

Takallii (one of the Seven Tribes), 
52 n,, 70 n. 

Takfir (denunciation as an infidel), 

372^ 

Takyad-fftmidyihi (the Royal Theatre, 
Tihrdn), 194 
Talha (vii), 392 

TaUb-i-Amiili (poet, d. A.B. 1626), 
164, 250, 253-256, 267 
Abxi Tdlib (uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad), 392; — Mirza (son 
of Siiah Muhammad Khudd-banda, 
drcti A.D. 1586), 101-2; — Kalfra 
(poet, d. A.D. 1651), 164, r66, 
250, 258-263, 26*8; Shaykh — 
(father of Shaykh ‘All Haztn, 

^ d. A.D. 1715), 278 
Taliqdn (in Khurasan), 399 
Abil Tammdm (compiler of the 
Mamdsa, ix), 270 

Tmidsukh (Metempsychosis, q,v.)^ 382 
TanhdraH (drummer), jro 
Tanukdbun, 355 

Tdqdis (poem by Mulld Ahmad-i- 
Nirdqi, d. A.D. 1828), 411 ' 

Taqi, Mirzd — (founder of a College 
at Isfahdn, xvii), 366; Aqd — 
(poet of Qum, called Sahhd^ q,v.^ 
xviii), 283 ; — Khixi A?n{r 4 -JCaldr 
(put to death by Nasim’d-Dln 
Shdhon Jan. 9, 1B52), $t6, 

329, 333 ; — -zdda, Sayyid yasan 
•- (contemporary), 29, 483 
Taqiyyu’d-Din Muhammad (prime 
minister, xvii), 2^4 
Tdqiyad-Turkmdni (the Turkman 
cap), 48 

Taqiyya (prudential concealment of 
opinions), i6n., 17 


Tixqlfd (siilinussion to ecclesiastical 
authority), 38 2 

“Tarbiyat,” Mirza Muhammad *AU 
Khdn — (contemporary), 458, 467. 
See l^rcss and Poetry of Modern 
Persia 

T a'rfkh- A hJ iam -drd-yi^ bbdsi (by 
Lskandar Munshi, A.D. 1616), 5, 
6, 7, 8, 47, 48, 88, 9911., 100, 
loi n., 10311., 1050., 107-8, 172, 
238, 256, 257, 4270., 428, 444; 
— idHidi-Nd4iriyya{xvm), 137 n., 
445 1 — i^Biddri-yi-Irdniydn (a.D. 
X910), 413, 446; — i-Gtizlda (by 
Idamduhlah Mustawfi of Qazwin, 
xiv), ii8n.; — uH-Hnkamd (by 
-Qifti, xiii), 447 ; — i-Jadid (the 
“New History,” xix), 197 n.; — 
GJakdn-gushdy (by Juwaynl, xiii), 
443 ; A Was§df 443 ; — i-Zan- 
diyya (xvin), 1400., 141 n., i42n., 
444~5 

Tartars (more correctly Tatdrs)^ 3. 
See Plongvis 

7 'artiife (by Moliere, translated into 
Turklsli), 462 
Tdrum, 22, 51 

fashbih (Anthropomorphism), 17, 382 
Tdshkand, 64 

TashrUiPGAfldk (by Shaykh Ba- 
haVd-Din-‘Amili, xvii), 428 
(ballad), 162, 221-3 
Ta§wtndUAfkdr (Press in Constanti- 
nople), 459 

Tauris, 61. See Tabriz 
TdMsi sect, 391 
Tavernier, 10, 112 
Tawakkul (or Ttlkli) b. Isma‘0, 34^ 
See Ibmdl^Bazzdz and Safwattd^- 
Safii 

Tawfiid (Doctrine ofthe Divine U nity), 
382-6 

Jayfiir (poet at the court of Shdh 
* Abbas the Great), ixo 
Tayyib (son of the Prophet Mu* 
haramad), 391 

Tdza BaJidr (newspaper), 345 
7 )iza-gdH (originality of expression), 
163 

Ta^ziya (“mourning”), 28, 29, 162, 
172-194, 4.m 

“Techellis” (Tekelld, Takallu), 70"- 
72 

“Teckel Schachoculu” (TekeM 
Shdh-quli), 70 and note 
Teixeira, xo 
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Telegraph, Indo-European 154-5 
7’ennyson, '227 
ThiCbit b. Qnrra, 357 
Thales, 201, 

Thand’i (poet, xvi), 242; — pen- 
name of Mfrzd Abu’l-Q’dsim QdHm- 
magdm, g.v. 

Theologians, Rise of the Great Shi ''a 
— , 26-8, S3, 1 14 
Thevenot, 10 
Thibet, 128 

Thiqatu’l-Islim (put to death by the 
Russians at Tabriz on Jan. r, 1912), 


371 

Thurayyd (** Pleiades,” newspaper), 

Tiflis, 104, top, 130, 134, 298, 462 
Tigris {Dijla)^ 198, 321 
Tihrin, 105, 137, I4<5, 149 ? i 55 j 
194, 198, 222, 231, 251, 25S, 279, 
30b 303» 312, 3^9* 328, 346-8, 
371, 374» 378, 44E 4SE454j 
45S, 463, 466, 489, 490 
TmeSf 466 

Tlmdr, 9, 25, 46, 57, 348; House of 
— , 3» ®3-4, 77» 83, 229; — 

-ndma (of Hatifl), 229 
Tiqtaql, Safiyyu’d-Dln Muhammad 
-E (author of the Kitdbu' l-Fakhrl)^ 


443 

(“the Theatre newspaper) , 463 

Tobacco concession (a.d. 1890-1), 
156, 3707I 

Tolerance, Growth of — in modern 
Persia, 420 

**Tom, Dick and Harry” (English 
equivalent of ^Amr and Zayd), 
380 n. , , 

Tomb, State of the Dead in the — , 
396-7 

Topdl ‘Osman (or ^Uthndn, Turkish 
general, killed in October, 1733)5 


Transmigration ot Souls {tandsukK)^ 
382 

Transoxiana {Md ward'dn^I^ahr), 4, 
Hi 63, 92, 125, 451 
Travel, Five Advantages of — , 433 
TramlleAs Narratim (ed. and transL 
by E. G* Browne), 150, 154 
294 m, 329, 381, 397 399 

420 n., 42211. 

Trelmond, 47, 48 

Trinity, The — , 293-4 , ^ 

7’mj Ans h la Cour de Perse (by 
Dr Feuvrier), 371 , 
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Trots Comedies Fersanes (ed. and 
transl. by C. Barbier de Meynard 
and S. Guyard), 462 
Tsar of Russia, Murder of — by 
Bolsheviks, 371 

Tsitsiaiioff (Russian general called by 
the Vtm2axs Ishpukhtar), $74., ^7$ 
and note 

TMd (tree in Paradise), 401 
Tiifdn (poet of Hazar-jarib, d. A.D. 
1776), 283; — u^UBukd (the 
“Deluge of Weeping”), 182 
Tughril (the Saljuq, a.d, 1037-1053), 
3E 54 

Tuhfatu’l-il/2f^;z2V2f:» (on Materia 
Medica, composed by Muhammad 
Md’min-i-Husaynl in A.D. 1669) , 
439 ; — h-ZdHiHn (the “ Pilgrims’ 
Present,” by MuUa Muhammad 
Baqlr-i-Majlisl, d. a.d. 1700), 410, 


TuhfaA-Sdmi (biographies of con- 
temporary poets compiled by Sam 
Mlrza in a.d. 1550), 25, 88 n., 
230, 237, 447 , 

Tdkll (or Tawakkul), 34 and note. 
See IhnuH-Bazzdz and Safwatu's- 
Safd 

TiUmdn, value of the — , 410 n. 

Tunis, 425 

Abd Turab, Mir — - (Turkman envoy 
to Constantinople, a.d. 1553), 94 


Tdran, 13, 282 

Turkey, 4, 10, 92, 130, 134, I35 > i 37 j 
14O, 164, 241, 246, 250, 260, 265, 
4S1. 4S3> 467 ; Turks, 1°. i35. 
140, 280, 427. 450; Turkish dy- 
nasties, 3 ; Turkish language, 14- 
15, 250, 375 n.; Turkish literary 
taste, 226, 227 j 265, .3^0, 412, 
443, 487; “Turkish Sdfis, ’ 46. 
See also Ottomans 
Turk! fnoet of Shiraz), 182 n. 


Turkistdn, 451 . i 

Turkman-chay, Treaty of — (A.D. 


1826), 146 

Turkmans, 47, 507 93^ 137* 230* See 
White Sheep ^ . 

Turner Macan (ed. of Shahnama)^ 
228 

Turshlz, 233, 234, 253 

Tds, 94 T_ ( A 

-Tusl, Muhammad b. -Hasan b. All 
(d. a.d! 1067), 355, 3585 405 
Tdtl, Mir — (Turkman envoy to Con- 
stantinople in A.D. i553)» 94 
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Titysii’kan, 463 
Twelve, Sect of the — 

^askarijfjfa), 17, 391. See 6V//VJ! 

‘Ubayd-i-Zakdni (poet and satirist, 
xiv), ^41, 490; — u’llah Khan-i- 
Uzbek (d. A.D. 1340), 43, 73”4» 
77» 9^’ 94 5, 97* 234-5 

‘Udhri (puet, d. A.D. 1771), *283 
^Ulafud (doctors of theology), 353 
et See Mujtdhids^ Alullds 
Ulfat (poet of Kashan, d. A.D. 1824), 

, 225 0., 31 r 

Uljaytii (Klmda-bandaj Mongol ruler 
of Persia, xiv), 18, 413 
t)ltil-^Azm (the I'ive Great Prophets), 
388 

*tJmarb. -Khattab (the second Caliph, 
assassinated in a.d. 644), 17, 22, 
29> 53> 54» 74» Son., 9511., 104, 
391, 392, 418; — b. Sa‘d b. AM 
Waqqds (vii), 178, iSo 
Umayyad Caliphs, 16 n, , iSon., 
392-4 

Umld (or Ummid, poet of Kirman- 
shdli, xix), 225 n. 

Umidi (or UnnnlcU, poet of Tihrdn, 
d. A.D. I5£(^ or 1524), 59, 230-233 
Umm ‘Abdi’lJah (wife and cousin of 
‘AH Zaynu’l-'Abidin, the fourth 
Imam), 393 

Umm Kulthdrn (daughter of ‘AH and 
Pditima), 392 

Unimi (“ illiterate,” an attribute of 
the Prophet Muhammad), 389 
‘Unsuri (poet, xi), 299 
Urdd (or Hindustani) language, 164, 
300 

‘Urfi (poet of Shiraz, d. a.d. 1590), 
25, 163, 164, 167^,241-9,265, 
268, 299 

Ibn AM U|aybi‘a (author of the well- 
known biographies of Physicians, 

xiii), 447 

**Ussem Alibeg” (a.d. 1599-1600), 

5n. 

Ustd (fortress of — ), 56 
Ustdjld (one of the Seven Tribes), 52 n. 
UsuH school, 374, 376, 402 
Vsdh/hKdfi (Mulld Sadra’s com- 
mentary on the — ), 430 
^Uthrndn (the third Caliph, assassi- 
nated in A.D. 656), 17, 22, 53, 54, 
Son., 94, 95, 104, 591, 392, 418; 
Qard — (of the Aq^qcyhild or 
“ White Sheep dynasty), 58 n. 


"'Uyumdl-Anbd fi Tabaqdti'l Atibbd 
(IHve.s of noialde Physicians, by 
Ilm Al)i Usaybi‘a), 447 
Uzbeks, 19, 43, 45, 60, 63-6, 73, 
7411., 77, 78, S3, 86-7, 92, 93, 
94^ 97. ^04, X05, 107, 109, 

125, 136, 137, 227, 235 
“U'zen Aly Bech” (a.i>. 1599-1600), 

, 5 n. 

Uziin 1 lasan (Aq-qoyunlu, A.D. 1466- 
1478), 47-49, 51, 5811. 

Valladolid, 21 n. 

Valle, Pietro della — *, 10 
Vdmbdry, Arminius — , ion. 

Van, Lake — , 49, 106 
Venice, Venetians, 5, 6, 10, 21, 22, 
47, 48, son., 51, S5-6 
Verlaine, Paul — , 344 
Verne, Jules — , 458 
Victoria, Queen — , 322; “Victorian 
Era” of Persia (a.d. 1848-1896), 
16 1 

Vienna, n 
Virgin Mary, 39S 
Volga, 6 

Wadi‘at (Trusts, Law of — ), 379-380 
PFddPs’Aaidm (Terrestrial Paradise), 
597 

Wafaydhdl- A‘ydn (Biographies of 
Ibn Kliallikdn, xiii), 446 
- Wd/i (by Mulld Muhsin-i-Fayd, xvii), 
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